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ABSTBACT 

Ihis Banual Is intended as a resoaree for anyone 
iavolved la plttnlng, developing, and/or operating a horttsultuctl 
training or work co-op prograa for the handicapped. Folloirlnf an 
Introductory chapter, the Banual is divided into three parts with the 
greatest velght given to the second part. Part I elaborates on 
developBent of the horticulture therapy and rehabilitation field and 
puts into perspective the breadth of the current horticultBral 
prograBs. part 11 consists of the fundaBental building blocks of the 
progr&B. it includes guidelines for leadership, adBinistration, 
coBBunity assessBent, fnhding, personnel, and federal regulations. 
General training guidelines pertaining to adaissisn, evaluition, and 
wage deterBination are also considered, four prograa aodels are 
described: greenhouse, plant sales, grounds aainttnaace, and 
coatractlag. Ihe greeabouse aad grouads aaiatenttnce prograa aodels 
are broltea down into prev oca tional training, vocatioaal tciining, and 
iiork co-op operatioas, and the regnisite aeeds of plaaalag, 
aasageaentv training, business, facilities, eguipaeat, staff, ets., 
are discussed. Part III briefly presents a history and ovecview af 
the Helwood Horticultural Training Ceater, lac. » to exeapllfy the 
Mdels presented earlier. Appendixes, aaountittg to approxiiatelf 
one-fourth of the aaaual, include sanple personnel job dessriptlsns, 
uaiverslties with horticultural therapy prograBs, curricula, and 
training and evaluation. (TLB) 
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PREFACE 



Parents and friends of mentally retarded young adults founded the 
Melwood Horticultural Training Center in 1963 as a new direction In training 
and employment of retarded Individuals. The founders not only were capitaliz- 
ing on their own professional horticultural talents but also were trailblazing In 
the field of horticulture for handicapped persons. As Melwood expanded its 
operations into extensive grounds management and large-scale plant produc- 
tion, an Increasing number of professional and lay visitors came and continue 
to come to study the program and request development and operational 
advice. 

During this period, 1963-1980, several significant occurrences further 
documented the need for a basic, how-to horticultural program development 
and operations manuaU First of all, federal agencies funded a growing number 
of horticultural demonstration and program expansion projects across the 
oountry. Educational institutions of higher learning, responding to student 
interest, developed curricula preparing graduates to meet the personnel needs 
of the rapidly emerging hortleuHural therapy arid rehabilitation profession. A 
National Council for Therapy and Rehabilitation through Horticulture was 
founded to coordinate and support the expansion of its organizational, profes- 
sional, and lay membership. Finafly, financial pressures during the 1970s 
forced many organizations to examine the stif-earned income potential of the 
horticultural Industry. 

Books and articles have begun to be available about innovative 
horticultural centers and about specialized furrding. An abundance of 
technical botanical information about the requtraments for greenhouse and 
grounds management operations Is available from professional texts and jour- 
nals, univarsity and extension agents, and private horticultural Industry 
reprasentativr!!. 

Until now, however, there has been available little or no information which 
dttempted to set forth basic, how-to steps for formulating and managing a 
horticultural rehabilitation and Income-producing program, Melwood now 
meets this need with the publication of this manual. 

It is hoped that this manual may provide a valuable resource for the 
development of new programs and for the Improvement and expansion of 
current activities. The natural catalyst present in assocation with the greater 
horticulturai environment already has proven its worth for hundreds of disa- 
bled and disadvantaged Individuals, It remains for this catalyst to be utilized 
more broadly and effectively with the ultimate goal of assisting handicapped 
individuals to become productive, valued members of our society. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 



The following words art used in the Manual In the partleular context of 
rehamlitatlon through horticulture and are defined here to Insure elarlty and 
ynderatandlng, 

btneh. The structure In the greenhouse on whioh plants are placed to 
grow and. develop. Benches may be of various designs, sizes helahts and 
materials. ' 

buliding sale. A retail plant sale held In a large public or private office 
building, usually in the lobby or other location convenient and accessible to a 
large volume of employees and passersby. 

buying In. The technique of purchasing cuttings or plants for resale. The 
plants might be ready for Immediate resale or need repotting and additional 
growmg time. Cuttings are bought in to be rooted and grown Into finished 
produots. 

crew. The group of persons receiving vocational training as a class with 
one or more assigned Instructors (training craw). Also, the group of cMp 
workers who' are employed to do greenhouse production or grounds 
^maintenance worK (production crew, grounds crew). 

eurrfaulum. The criteria or obiectlvea, from least difficult to most difficult. 
In personal behavior and skill development upon which a training program is 
based. Not a *'CDurse of study" In the usual sense of academic knowledge, It 
rather Is a set of skills to be learned and mastered. 

down time. The winter months when there Is less grounds mamtenance 
and landsaaping work to be done. 

finishing off. The final growth of cuttings or plants prior to sale; the final 
period in which the plant develops Into a sellable product. 

flat A tray-type container, usually of wood or plastic, which commonly Is 
used to move plants from one area to another. 

foreman, A crew foreman Is the staff person In charge of a work co=op 
crew (as contrasted with an instructor who supervises a training crew). 
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groundsman. A grounds mamtenance co^op employee; member of a 
grounds maintenance crew, 

grounds maintenance/management. The professional field of total 
mamtenance/management of ail aspects of grounds care, including soil, 
grass, flowers, shirubs, trees. 

IPP, Individual Program Plan or Individual Prescriptive Plan; also known 
as an IDP or lEP. The plan of development for a person, charting Individualized 
training goals and showing step-by-step objectives within established time 
frames. 

ITM. Interdisciplinary meeting, A meeting of staff members, representing 
the areas of work adjustment, Activities of Daily Living, social and recrea- 
tional, residential, and support services, for the purpose of formulating trainee 
goals and of evaluation, 

NCTRH. The National Council for Therapy and Rehabilitation through 
Honiculture. 

product line. The selection of products (plants) which will be grown and 
offered for sale in keeping with the marketing plan. 

rehabiiltation. The process of training a person to live as normally as 
possible in the community and to be a work-contributlng member of that com^ 
munity. Rehabilitation includes vocational, behavioral, and soeial training to 
assist individuals to reach their maximum employment potential. 

sheitertd workshop. A place of employment for handicapped individuals 
who are not ready to hold competitive jobs in the community, it Is licensed by 
the U,8, Department of Labor to pay wages based on produotivity, not accord" 
ing to the minimum wage. In place of the term ''sheltered workshop'* which is 
felt to have devaluative connotationSp the Manual substitutes the term ''work 
co-op." 

thtripy. Prescribed treatment for a person who is or has been ill or injured 
to assist that person to reenter the mainstream of society. The term cornea 
from programs based on medical models. 

trainee. A person enrolled in a rehabilitation program and who Is being 
trained In employment skills. Often called a *'client" in some programs. 

work oo^op. A business which employs handicapped workers. Employ- 
ment Is on an indefinite basis or continues until work e^cperlence and increas- 
ed productivity allow the workers to go into oompetltlve jobs In the communis 
ty. As the word "co^op" Infers, a worker gains (wages) from the Job what^e or 
she invests in it (time and work skills). 
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Chapter One 



INraODUCTION 



This Manual should be of value to anyone Involved In planning and/br 
operating a hortlaultural program for the handlaapped. In partloularjt should 
be of ipeoial use to project directors, members of boards^ of dirsetbrs or 
advisory boards, and prateislonal hortldulturlsts embark upon a hor^ 
tiaultural training or work ^o^p program/ Individual Instruators orlea^ 
ongoing pr^eots will find the material valuable for reoastlhg an aotivlty br 
therapy^^rlented prograrn into a voeatlonal program based on the principles 
and functions of the business world. 

The Manual Is divided into three parts with the greatest weight given to 
the second part. Part I elaborates on the development of the horticultural 
therapy and rehabliltatidn field and puts Into some perspective the breadth of 
current horticultural programs. 

Part II consists of the fundamental building blocks of a horticultural traim 
ing orwork cp-op program. Included are guidelines for leadership, administra- 
tion, community assessments funding,, p^^^ federal regulations. 
Also Include are general training guidelines pertaining to admission, evalua- 
tion« and wage determinatk^^^ 

Thii fpur progran^ models described In Part II are the greenhouse mpdeU ^^ 
P'*^? i^lej moclel, grounds^ model, and contracting mbdil. T^ 

^ grMinhbuseand gr^^ pn^ram models Mch^i^lbrxiik^ 

Into prfvqcatlprial tral^ vooatlonahtralnlng, and mrk c^^j^'c^^^ 
^ and the requisite HMds of plahhihg, iTiariag^ent ironing/ 6ffin^^ 
? *?S^Wf!?^» flQVtpiTiWtp itaff^ etc,, are dlscussi^. This information ma^ih#lp 
Planners choose^ one bptlori bver another in Iheir Ihitial piarihlnpMb^ 
these units cbuld bKi Initiated IndepeMefitiyf and enjaii^ atf ne^d,^eptfrich 
Tng up^n fM contihgOTCies. 
I /.^ Part III briefly presents a history and overview of the Melwobd Hor- 
ticultural Training Center, Inc, in order tb f&impll^ the 
earlier in the tjook. Included throughout the Mtiriual and ^^rt the enid are 
SHf^^'WiS are references to funding sources^ un 

flnd cbll^ 

^ ?^Wrtiff and Job descriptfons, curricula, training and evaluation, government 
regulatloris, arid a limited horticultural rehabilitation/therapy bibliography 

4W(thsourctt T;^^^^ 

- for the haridlcapped, Mother iiipjKjrt 

f«rx!#s must horticultural training center; These include 

counseling, generic service outreach, remedial Mucat Ive work, knd activities 
of dally llvlng;Slnce these are not unique to the hbrtrcultural training center, 

^}^their general Implement^^^ 



Chapter Two 



HORTICULTURAL 
THERAPY AND REHi^nLlTATION PROGR^S 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

HIstorlMi Dovelepmtnr 

Man's assooiitidn with the thertptutlc Influenct of plants and htrbs 
dates baok at Jeast to anafent Egyptian times when physicians prtiorlbed 
walks in tha gardens for some disturbed patients. In the United States, It was a 
common custom for the mental Institutions ©f the 18th century to employ 
patients in the growing and hamstlng of crops on the farmland of the Institu^ 
tlons. Dr. Sehjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
professor at the Institute of Medicine and Clinical Practice In Philadelphia, 
acknowladgtd the contribution of field labor to the alleviation of rtiadhess In 
one of his patients. In 1879, the flmt known greenhouse for use With tKi^ 
mentally ill was built by Pennsylvania's Friends Asylum forJhe Insarie (today 
known as Friends Hospital); During the same era, Michigan's Pontlac State 
Hospital utilized portions «f Its 300 acres of farmland for patienW ^atmeht 
In ^899, & Johnson cited the valfle of gardening ln.workirig wifhj^^ 

V handicapped children. 

After the turn of the century, Friends HospHal eKpanded lttrUM 

vhortlcylture with the construction of a large conseryatbry an4 two ai^ 
greenhouses. Bloomlngdale Hospital In White Nalns, New Vortc, and 
KahkakM State Hospital In Illinois also added horticultural program 
gardening Instruction for patients. More pronounciti grbvWh of horticulture as 
therapy In the United States came following World War M. WItli the estiiblish^ 

iment W the veterans hospitals, volunteei^ and members of the National 
Council of State Olarden Ciubiingaged the recwerlhg soldiers in a yarl^ 
plant, fibvver, and garden-reW projects. In the IWOs, tin KarlM^^^ at 
the Winter VX Hospital InTopeka, Kansas, gave wholehearted forthe 
patients' involvement in greenhouse operations and later establjshfdvth 
aatlvlty as i?art of the patients' treatment at the Mennlnger Clinic. 

The first workshops In horticultural therapy were presented by pr, Donald 
Watson and Alloe Burlingame, a psychiatric social worker, at Mlchlgth State 
Uniyerslty, The workshops explored the psychiatric aspect of the horticultural 
work that volunteers were doing throughout the various hospitals. In 1955, 



iThis historical picture Is drawn largely from a talk delivered by Charles 
Lewis at the 1976 NCTRH Conference. 



I^rtS^ ""'"•fs'ty its first Master of Sclance degree In 

horticulture therapy to Genevieve Jonas. Another milestone was reached 
«^en t^ lna,|,ute for Rehabilitation Medicine at New York U^^e^n^ MedSS 
Rusk n^m"f fl^enhouse In 1959. Here, d' HoS 

^m^To !^^' Of horticulture with the complete 

STfinH ? r '°.':,Phy8'cally disabled patients who were victims of 
dl^J^'J^H 1 SP'""' eerd Injuries, and other disabilities The 

fnn. f f numerous universities Increasing their couS of er 

a^lnler^:-""^'^ "-'^ Known «°hS: 

As both service and academic programs Increased, the need for a formal 
organization was felt. In April 1973, 20 Involved professlonarmeVln Um^^ 
Marlboro. Maryland, to form the National Council for Therapy and RehabHI^r 
tpon through Horticulture (NCTRH). In one year the orgaSion grew to 335 
members In 40 states, Canada, and England. The Counlil began puKt°on of 
a newsletter and assisted In presentations of numerous regtonai wSps i 
since has instituted a peer group review of qualifications to provide stSds 
n^r professional entrants Into the field and has created a job bank to fS«e 
placement of qualified applicants. The National CoUcil has Sid 
oramf 1''"''h"? J° Profission.ls. students, and volunteers andXougS 
iSrl^)."'"'"''" ^' horticultural field (sle 

The profession has grown with the multiplication of both underoraduate 
and graduate programs in universities throughout the United Sta^ Kan^^^^^ 
Sta e. Clemson, and Michigan State Universities are examples of unlveStiel 
having excellent curricula. Service programs as dIveTi as correcS 
facilities alcohol rehabilitation centers, training centers, and work^^ops S 
the physically handicapped, mentally retarded, blind, and othir dfSbilitS 
have begun using horticulture, tailoring It to fit the needs of thLlr variS 
populations and unique geographical or social contexts. 

Horticulture Defined 

^^iJHH" '''^ ''""^ °' ^^^'"^ and a variety of programs alreadv 

fSnH'r"® justifiably, what does hortLltural tSoy anJ 

Bailey, In hjs Standard Cyclop&dia of Hortinii/tuFm /iq^q^ ^ *■ 
"lac!: llT a- 
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Hortieulturt as Therapy, Rthabiiitation, and Work Co-op 

Thmrm have devaloped som© important differanata In how therapyi 
rthibilitatiarip and work co-op programs employ hortiaulture--^diffarenoes 
having to do with staffing foaus, program design, and program goals. 
Therapy 

Tht word "therapy" is oVten asiooiated with medical progrimi whieh are 
predominantly Involved In the treatment of someone who la III or has bean 
Injured. The therapeutia treatment team consists of doators, psyahlatrlstSi 
0syahologistSp occupational therapists, etc. Usually, the pai^ons treated are 
referred to as patients or clients. The therapeutic ©nvironment represents a 
more controlled situation having aapabilitles to increase and/or decrease con- 
ditions as necessary to be an effective part of the preaaribed treatment plan. 
The overall holistic goal Is one of assisting an Individual to become capable of 
reintegration into soalety's mainstream. 
Rehibilltatlon 

Although both the therapeutic and rehabilitation fields make valid and 
effective use of horticylture, this manual describes and applies the use of 
horticulture primarily for rehabilitation In programs which Include prevoca^ 
tlonal and vocational training and work cehop programs. The rehabilitation pro- 
gram employs a team made up predominantly of work evaluators, vocational 
skill Instructors, behavioral specialists, plant production and sales personnel, 
and contract marketing and grounds maintenance specialists. The persons 
serveJ, called '•trainees*' or '^workers," baslaally need personal work adjust- 
ment, vocational skill training, and employment opportunities. The training em 
vlronment is based on one or more of the hortlauitural business models and 
has few, If any, controlled elements. The overall goal Is to assist Individuals to 
reach their maximum work potential and to enter into successful employment, 
whether sheltered or competitive. The natural pressures, demands, and the 
personal, group, and financial rewards of the business training model result In 
special strengths impossible to obtain from moat other designs. 
Work Co-op 

The work co-op (sheltered) model employs a team of work foremen (versus 
Instructors) and other technical and marking buarnass positions which meet 
Ita particular design. Because Its workers are "handicapped," the work co-op 
nrodei does place special emphasis on Its personnel department. However, 
even though this unit is sensitive to and supportive of special personal needs 
of its work force. It does not function as a rehablllatlon element. The sole goal 
of the work co-op Is to be aucotssful as a competitive business amploying 
handicapped workers. 



The Breadth of Hortieultural Rehabilitation and Tharapy Programs 

The diversity of horticultural therapy and rehabilitation programs can be 
demonstrated with a small sampling of existing programs. One of the most 
widely known therapeutic facilities is the Menninger Cllnia In Topeka, Kansas. 



The Clinic Is affiliated with the C. P. Mtnnlngtr Memorial Hospital whieh 
servfi emotionally diiabled individuals of all agei. Both inpatients and day 
patianti have an opportunity to spend from an hour to five hours weekly in one 
of the horticultural or related programs which take place In two greenhouses 
or in one of the many outside flower gardens or vegetable gardens. A hor- 
ticultural therapist works with the patient's physician In a cooperative effort 
toward returning the individual to active use of his time, enhancing self* 
esteem, and alleviating depression. Because the hospital Is a private 
piychiatrlc treatment center, the costs of operation, supplies, and staff are 
included in the costs of hospitalization. 

At the Vocational Ornamental Horticulture Program In the Union Corree* 
tional Institution at Raiford, Florida, about 75 adult Inmates work toward a 
Vocational Certificate from the State Department of Education through 2,000 
hours of classroom instruction and on-the=job training in greenhouses or on 
the Institution grounds. The program Is conducted by two professional hor^ 
tlcultural specialists, and both state general revenue funds and federal funds 
for the disadvantaged have helped operate the program. The program Is 
oriented to teaching job skills, and, with the assistance of the Florida 
Nurserymen and Growers Association, many Inmates, upon release, have 
been employed m nursery operations as crew leaders or laborers and even 
have become owners and operators. The products of the Inmates- labor are 
placed In state buildings rather than sold in competition with area businesses. 

One facility that operates as a business Is the Pittsburgh Council House's 
Root and Leaf Greenhouse. The Pittsburgh Council also manages a 
greenhouse program at Woodvllle State Hospital. Work adjustment rather 
than skill training is the primary goal for their enroliees, yet, according to the 
literature, the program has become a major wholesaler In the region and the 
second largest "dish garden" distributor In the county. Training funds have 
been provided by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
professional horticulturists and skilled mental health or mental retardation 
personnel make up the majority of the staff. Approximately 20 adult 
psychiatric trainees are served In the greenhouse and sales outlets at any 
given time. 

Public schools have begun to use horticultural prugrams In teaching 
retarded and disadvantaged students. The Laurel Ruff Center of the San Juan 
Unified School District In Sacramento, California, for escample, employs crews 
of four to six young persons for training and work In such areas as the cleanup 
of recreational facilities, lawn maintenance, weeding, and trash removal. 

An Innovative horticultural training program which Is also a successful 
business Is the Carlsbad ARC Farm In Carlsbad, New Mexico. From four 
mentally retarded trainees and a 3,000 square foot greenhouse with plants 
sold on the retail market, the program has expanded to serve 1? trainees with 
8,000 square feet of greenhouse space plus farm activities which include 
growing pecans. The buslneis aspect has changed, too. Now, wholesale sales 
serve the area's commercial market with small plants which sell quickly and 
ensure a constant demand for high production. This production atmosphere 
sets the tone for a real work environment which results In a better training pro- 
gram. Perhaps more unique Is the Farm's plant rental service used by area of- 
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fiofis. Highly suaeessful, both programmatioally and fintnciallyp thi serviae 
galls for trainMs to go into the Qommunlty where they gain additional benefits 
from this normalizing experienoe. 

A final hortiaultural pi^ram example is the Sunland Center In Marlannai 
Florida. Reaognlztd as Innovative and highly sueoessful, it Is one of several 
Florida "Sunland"' residential facilities serving developmental ly disabled per- 
sons. Kenneth Stoutamire, Dlreotor of Vooational Programs at the northern 
Florida oenter, has developed a horticultural therapy and rehabilitation 
program which incorporates the five areas of nursery, garden, greenhousei 
orchard, and nature program. With Its excellent community involvement, 
Sunland Center exemplifies what can be accomplished with limited resources, 
good Ideas, and ample determination. 



ValuM of a Hoill0ulturil tnvlmnment 

The success of the use of hortloultura In so many diverse settings can 
largely be attributed to the natural, built-in values to be found In the greater 
horticultural environment. Following are desorlbed some of the most 
important of those values from whloh Individuals and programs can benefit. 
« The Sooietal Value 

^clety places a value on the beauty of plants and welhlandscaped 
grounds. This natural attraction of people to plants transfers to the persons 
working with plants and places upon them a value not always associated with 
less creative^ assembly line work often found In Industrial employment. For 
the mentally III* the mentally retarded, the physically handicapped— for every 
person, to be valued Is essential. 

• TNe PMple«Plant Value. 

Each person needs to feel needed. The living plant Is dependent In many 
ways upon the person giving It care. This care^lvlng role reverses the usual 
dependent role experienced by a handloapped person and engenders 
competence^ personal growth, and enhanced self^steem. 

• The ProgMm Options Value 

Almost regardless of the location Inner city, suburban, or 
rural ^ some form of horticultural activity can be adapted to meet the goals of 
most therapy and rehabllltatior\ programs. Ukewise, there OKlsts a range of 
financial options, from operating on a severely restricted budget to utilizing 
unlimited funds. 

As a training and work co-op activity, the horticultural setting offers 
certain unique oppoilunltles, such as a continuum of simple to complex tasks, 
possibilities for problem solving, oommunlcation, decision making, and the 
potential to teach responsibility, productivity, and ipeolfia Job skills for 
competitive employment. 

« The Community Int^ration Value 

All programs need, at some level, to integrate individuals into the every- 
day conimunlty llfestreams. Horticulture again offers many natural 
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avenues — plant sales, community on-the-job Gaining and grounds 
maintenance contracts, participation In local special events"^ which^enable 
persons to flow Into and become part of community life. These opportunities 
for community Integration foster adult peer relationships arid social adjusts 
ment and enable the trainee to see the product of his or Mr labor being valued ' 
by the community. 

• The Public Relations Value 

Horticulture provides almost endless opportunities to show and telL 
From participation In seasonal community events to highlighting on^the^Job 
project^ good human Interest stories e^clst. Often, even If the program's staff, 
members do not take the Initiative, the news media will seek out and tell the^ 
. story for you- There Is something special and continually newsworthy about 
the people^plant relationship. 

• Tht Selff-Earriing Kwar Value 

With programs today fighting to maintain their financial soundness, it 
. tecofnes necessary for programs to generate self-earned funds. The hor-: 
irculturalfiriylrbnment offers a number of^opportunlties, from a one-time prant ? 
safe to tfri ongoing wholesale or retail product marketing program or grounds- 
maintenance contracts, in which significant self-earned dollars are possible, 



AdvmtsgM and DIsadvantigM of thd 
Hertletiltural Bualnass invlrenment 

The graatest advantage of a hortiQultural program which Inoorporates a 
buslneas element Is the Impaet on the trainee of being In the real world of 
work. The pressures of deadlines, quotas, productlvity^related wages, and 
weekly payoheoks all part of the normal world — motivate a person to use 
all the lencentratlon and ability which can be mustered* This motivation Is 
often the very thing that Is missing from purely nonwbrk therapeutio or 
rehabilitative training programs, Self^motivatlon is reinforced when trainees 
see the purchase of products or services which they produced, and this, too, Is 
germane to the normal, workaday world, 

A second oompelling advantage in establishing the horticultural program 
as a business is the opportunity to generate a portion of the budgeted income 
as a supglement to other funds. While programs for the handicapped have 
enjoyed a recent Increase In support funding, such dollaia normally depend on 
the vagaries of politics, taKouttlng movements, fluctuations In the economy, 
and other pressures affecting allocation of monies. The fact that handicapped 
persons can be taught to be productive supports the movement toward 
creating environments that allow them to be so. 

As great as are the advantages of the business element as part of the hor^ 
ticulturai rehabilitation program, there are disadvantages, too. In any 
business, one can lose sight of the original goal^, and hortieulture Is no exgep^ 
tion. But this is a particular danger because of the vulnerable position of the 
handicapped trainees. Not only might their labor be taken advantage of, but 
the demands of produaing black ink constantly threaten the goals of training 
and rehabilitation. Let no one be fooled about this haiard. The demand to 
finish acres of lawn mowing or to complete several hundred repottlngs can 
work toward pushing the trainee aside in favor of more skilled labor (usually 
the staff's) and can block the time and patience needed for step^by step 
teaching and learning. , 

Another risk in the business element is the same as found in any fihanciai' 
venture: there are no guarantees of success. There are ho promises of federal, 
community, or other forms of assistance. There are few. If any, tolerances for 
being a work co^op. There are no eicemptions from natural disasters such as 
breakdowns of the heating or watering systems Which cause the loss of hun- 
dreds of plants. These are the realities of the competitive world. 

In addition, work co^ps and training centers, by their nature, negessarlly 
operate at a lower than 100 percent efficiency rate. Full competitive productivi- 
ty i$ generally unrealistic. The crux of the problem is how to maintain training 
at the minimal expense of productivity while avoiding the development of pro- 
duotivity at the expense of training. Given these considerations jt is the con- 
tention of this Manual ~ and of a growing number of programs for rehabilita- 
tion through horticulture ^ that the advantages outwelgli the dlsadvahtages 
of the business approach. Other advantages, such as the wide range of costs 
and options, will be mentioned throughout Part II. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of horticulture, whether used for therapy 
or for rehabilitation. Is that it works. It provides an environment which pro- 



motts auoQtss and the growth of the pt rsons involved. And that is the goal of 
everyona admlnlitratort Initruotor, trainee, worker — who Is Involved In 
therapy» rehabilitation, and work co-ops through horticulture. 

But how does it work? What are the pieces which must be created, 
shaped^ put together In order to result in the diilred horticultural program? 
This Is the Information described In detail in Fart li which follows. 
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DEVELOPING AND OPERATING 
HORTICULTURAL TRAINING, SALES, 

AND 

CONTRACTING PROGRAMS 

A horticultural training and/©r work co-op progrim offers numerous 
rehabilitation and employment benefits to handicapped individuals. There 
seem to be Inherent advantages derivtd from working with living matter that 
help Improve an Indivlduars self-esteem, responsibility, and work productivity 
However, it is the commercial environment emphasizing realistic working 
conditions which maximizes the development of individuals' employabjlityi 
prepares them for job opportunities, and ultimately results in their optimally 
normallied lives. Operating the horticultural eenter on a business standard 
multiplies these assets so that enrollees are praotlclng an experience ^plosest 
to competitive employment that Is possible while they are In training. 

Part il of the Manual Is divided into three sections which give direction for 
setting up the components of a horticultural program which addresses the 
needs of a training and/or work co-op operation. The first section addresses 
general issues of the horticultural field which are pertinent to its nature as a 
rehabilitation and a business program. These issues include leadership, sus- 
tained financial resources, and a stable and effective administration. 

The second and third sections detail the greenhouse, grounds 
maintenance, sales, and contracting model programs of horticulture and key 
requirements for each. Outlined for each model will be the evaluation criteria 
for programs, necessary staff, technical information or requirements, 
finances, and special considerations. By describing the horticultural environ- 
ment in terms of several models and stressing the basic components which 
apply to the special populations to be served Jt Is hoped that program plan 
ners can choose m begin In any one of a number of different approaches or at 
various levels of involvement Thus, this part of the Manual alerts planners to 
hurdles to be overcome within each model and provides helpful guidelines to 
review when organizing such a program. 

The Manual does not intend to serve as a complete text for greenhouse 
management nor for grounds maintenance, and it cannot substitute for wise 
judgment, local contacts, and professionaUa^ertlse, since regional 
differences and personal preferences must BS^ respected. Such unique 
circumstances as climate, market, or population demand on^he-spot delibera- 
tion. There are various appreaches to propagation and production that differ in 
philosophy and that must be considered within their own conteM. This 
multiplicity of methods only highlights again the need for experienced 
individyali In the principal positions. Without prescribing all the details of any 
specific program, the recommendations given here are Intended to provide a 
basic outline for the components that make up the horticultural training center 
operated as a business. 



GSnhML ISSUES IN Py^NNlNS ^ 

THE HOm-ieUL-RWAL TRAININS OENTiR 



Chapter Th 




MISSION 



The mfssfon of the hgrtioultural training prdjtat It more than a statamtnt 
of gQals and objeotivts. It must bt usM as a standard aooordlng to whloh a 
program Is dsslgnad and dsolsions are made and around which the 
oompdnents of tralnlngp business, and hortioulture art oi^anliad. Claariy 
determining the role of the business approach alongside training and other 
Instrumentai programs, suoh as residential or supportive servioes, establishes 
the norms for deolding polley and prooMures. The mission of the hoitiGuityral 
training center is of paramount Impoilanae beeause of the tripartite balanoe 
among business^ training, and Individuals who are in some manner handlaap^ 
ped. 



Handldapped 

IndliMMis lALANCINQ THf TRIANOILl 



Training 



iuslness hazards of any triangular 

vi^«t»« relationship Is that someone may be 
"left out". 



Succlntly put, for what purpose does your hortleultural training center 
exist: to serve a cenaln population? to make money? to employ the handicap- 
ped? to tralri them vocationally? to occuppy their day actively and/or produce 
tlvely? Or is it a combination of the above? 

If the popuiatlon to be served is not adequately definsd,.will such a broad 
range of clients be involved that the talents of even the most experi instructor 
will be stretched? Have you taken Into account how an array of disabilities d//- 
7#rfiim//y affeot training limits and expectations when the individuals are 
combfned? 

How central Is training to your mission? What do you expect of training 
and how dp you expect training to be carried out with your given population? it 
is not unheard of that work co-ops often utilise a direct cllent^staff ratio of 
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aO:1, or that some centers mask their ratio figures by Inaluding idminlstritiv© 
or nonlnstruetor staff In the aeGOuntlng. This may be appropriate for some 
populations, or appropriate for budgeting prooedures, but It Is not advisable 
for purposes of planning a horticultural training program. For a population of 
retarded adults, for example, If greenhouse training Is central to the mission of 
the program, a maximum of 10 trainees to 1 Instructor Is recommended. In a 
grounds maintenance work co-op, a maKlmum of 5 or 6 workers to 1 foreman Is 
necessary. 

Is ft part of the mission that trainees are to be productive rather than that 
they be active? If so, a very significant adaption is demanded In hortidultural 
programming, whether it be In greenhouse or grounds maintenance. An 
attitude of carelessness around equipment, wasting of time, or excuse^giving 
Is considerably less tolerated in a program whose mission is productivity. 

"Who Is the center serving?" and "for what purpose?^* are intertwined 
questions to be answered before one decides to embark on the business 
approach. These questions have ramifications for the clientele, ad- 
ministrators, and front line Instructors of a program. Since potentially conflict- 
mg expectations may arise from the triangulated concerns of a handicapped 
population, training, and a business operation, the responses must be clear 
for consistency to be developed. This process, in all honesty, only takes piece 
over time but must be acNnowledged from the start. 

Who formulates the mission of a program? Most certainly not a single 
individual working alone. It is Important that a broad base of Individuals 
contribute to Its formulation, persons who will take reaponslbillty for 
establishing the horticultural project, such as prospective members of the 
board of directors or advisory board, participants in iocal advocacy organlia- 
tlons, community representatives of referral agencies, and, most important, 
representatives of the horticultural business community. In this way, the con- 
cept of each program develops from a worNIng consensus and the actual 
design gains a broaded understanding and acceptance within the community 
Concerns for the training role, finances, and business pressures can be ar^ 
ticulated and precedents for measuring decisions against the mission state- 
ment can be established. Later, as staff members are selected, and then again 
as they participate In the functioning of the program, the mission of the center 
serves as the organizing principle for their decision/making. 

Finally, the mission will serve as a focus on the founding purpose of the 
organization as, through the years, administrators, members of the boaFd of 
directors, and staff come and go. 



Chapter Four 



LEADERSHIP 



Whathar a program planner Is devaioping a new training eenter or Is eon- 
verting an aotlvity oenter Into a training and business program, the leadership 
of that center Is ^ruoiaL And while leadership itself may be an Intangible 
entltVp there la little doubt that a €6nter*s board of direotors and its ohief 
exacutive officer together form the basis for affeatlve leadership, in the oaaa 
of a rehabilitation aenter that Is branohing out into a hortlaultural program and 
already has a funotloning teard of diraetors, an advisory oommlttee may 
substitute In the oonsultative role dascrlbad hara. 

Board of DIrtotora 

Boards of directors often have bean viewed as rubber stamps or as 
necMsary evils. The reality Is, however, that the board of direators (but not 
necessarily ari advisory group) of a aorporatian, profit or not-for-profit, 
ultimately holds legal responsibility In most states for the aonduat and liabili- 
ty of the organization. More pertinent to the Issue here Is the makeup of the 
board which will enable the board members to be uniquely helpful in a hor- 
tlaultural program. 

Of first importanae are members (preferably more than one) who are 
familiar with the horticultural Industiy. The hartlcultural professional on a 
board's finanae committee, for examplep Is more lllcely to be acquainted with 
the costs Involved with equipment and repairs. He or she might know the 
salary scales for professionals In the surrounding area. Such a person can 
advise the center regarding reliable suppliers of equipment and materlais, may 
be aware of the financing praatlaes and problems of the Industn^i and would 
be able to translate some of the business demands of horticulture Into lay 
terms. 

A member of the Society of Amerlran Floristi or the Allied Florists 
Assoalation on the board's marketing aommittee may prevent confrontations 
with local florists or grMnhouse owners over competitive markets or pricing. A 
pe^on In the horticultural business would already know the pe^pectives of 
fellow retailers who might look fearfully and angrily at a projeat partially sub^ 
sidlied by tMpaye^v funds that also Is selling aommodltles ofi the open 
market. The pf^fesslonal fi^m the community also abuld give aoynsel on what 
products to market and when to market in a given area. 

ioiird and advlsoiy board iriernters may provide aonvehlent aaaess to 
other technical Information, Prom members of the state's agricultural depart^ 
ment, natural resources department, or eMtenslon service, the horticultural 



program can gain information about climate, water, soil, native Insects, and 
other potential liabilities of the locale. A university horticultural faculty 
member may be able to assist with placing student Interns, recommending 
qualified employees, and writing suitable job descriptions. Businessmen of 
the related professions usually are aware of the job market and of resources 
for recruiting capable individuals. Knowing the value of entering flower shows, 
of attending certain, conventions and conferences, and of joining the profes- 
sional associations would be another asset In having horticultural profes^ 
sionals on the board. 

iqually as Important as the technical help which board members can pro- 
vide Is assistance available from a person in the financial profession, i.e„ a 
banker, CPA, or accountant. Solid advice In budgets and planning and fiscal 
management and a firm grasp of monetary principles is absolutely necessary 
if the horticultural program is to be established on a firm financial basis and is 
to continue operating successfully. 

Whenever possible, the project wants to attract to its board membership 
parsons who are leaders in their professions, such as the chairman of a univer- 
sity department, the head or deputy of a state division, or the chief extension 
agent of the county. These persons have demonstrated a commitment to their 
profession and would bring extensive knowledge, community contacts, and 
prestige to the fledgling operation or ongoing program. 

Of course, the entire board of directors or advisory board would not con- 
sist of hortlculturally related professionals. Individuals from other sectors of 
the community also provide an expertise and a community balance that is 
necessary in governing the project and advising the executive officer. 
Members should be chosen for their competence, their identity with the com- 
munity to be served, and the contingency of adequate time for performing their 
duties, A thorough orientation to board responsibility should be provided. 

The following is a list of sources from which board members might be 
invited, 

Hdrtlouiturally^Riiited Parsons In Your Community 

1, Professional Associations 

Society of American Florists 
Allied Florists Association 
American Nurserymen*s Association 
Professional Grounds Management Association 

2, Representatives of the Horticultural Industry In Your Community 

Florists 

Nursery owners and operators 
Growers 

Grounds management owners and managers 

3, University Departments 

Horticulture 

Agriculture 

Botany 
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4. County Extension Agtnt 

5. Private or Publie Faollltles: Dirtctors and Division Head 

Arborttuma 
Satenie Qardtns 
Conaervatories 
Park Sarvice 

6. Local Groups, for example: 

Beautiflcation Corr-ittees 
Environmental Committees 

7. Garden Clubs 



Community^Related Individuals and Organliatlans 

1. Parents 

Local advocaey group for the handleappped population served 
SUi^"^^' °' government executives, espeolally healtfi and social 

State vocational refiabllltatlon professionals 
a. School system officials and professionals 
6. Commerce, i.e,, banNSp business, real estate 
Legal and poiltloal representatives 

tinn '«f U'^^h'^r* u ** ? °' mtmoTs overate and guide the total opera- 
» n. "^^"^u'*"'*' project, regardless of the nature of any proQram 
e ement they support. Two ratino icales developed by the University of San 

aecJunShm^'^f ^ « '^e"*"^ «ht affectlveness and 
aaoountabllfty of board membera. 
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FIGURE 1 ^ RATING SCALE 



The self-rating scale for the board of directors Is introduced as a non- 
threatening way of helping boards to monitor their own effectiveness. It sug- 
gests that the board must be accountable, Just as It holds the executive and 
staff accountable. Although the tool is totally unsophisticated with regard to 
measurement, it raises basic questions vital to the health and functioning of a 
board =^ even a very sophisticated board. 



Self'Ratjng Seale for the Board 

Rate iach Item: 5-High 
1-Low 
Possible Score: 65 



□ 

□ 
□ 

n 

n 
n 



L 



□ 
□ 



1. The Board Is representative of the total community and uses it weiL 

2. The Board has some members who are part of the power structure 
of the community. 

3. The Board Is an active, responsible Board, 

4. Participation In the Board's affairs is reasonably well^shared by all 
the members. 

5. The Board has up-to-date bylaws, keeps good records, and has a 
functioning committee structure, 

6. The Board is responsible in its fund-raising obligations. 

7. The Board Is supportive of the Executive Director, without being a 
'^rubber stamp/' 

8. The Board ynderc*tands and implements the rehabilitation goals of 
the agency. 

9. The Board does a good job of setting specific objectives and 
monitoring them. 

10. The Board is sufficiently Gommunlty-oriented to be able to respond 
to new needs, 

11. The Board can respond to new ideas which involve risk. 

12. The Board shows basic concern for staff welfare and growth. 

13. The Board selects new members carefully and gives them a good 
orientation toward their new responsibilities. 



TOTAL SCORE 



18 
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FIGURE 2 — RATING SCALE 



Tht sealt on Financial Information for Board Members tries to makt board 
members feel more comfortable about asking questions about finanelai 
reports they don't understand. It also underlines some of the real obligations a 
board acoepts In creating and operating a voluntary agency. This scale can be 
used to launch a discussion which can result In a training sasslcn for board 
members on "What I need to know about our workshop's finances." 
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Financial information for Board Membti^i 
A ielf-Ratlng Scale for ioard Mtmbers 

Rate Each Item: 5-Hlgh 
1-Low 
Possible Score: 60 



1. 1 understand the difference between "cash" and "accrual" account- 
ing, 

a. I try to understand terms like "cash flow,** ^^receivables." 
^'payables," and other terms used In the Balance Sheet. 

3. 1 ask questions about agency finances when I don*t understand the 
reports. 

4. 1 try conslstentiy to go through the financial reports before look- 
ing at the ^'bottom line." 

5. 1 am willing to do some "homework" In order to help guide the fiscal 
policies of our agency. 

6. 1 understand why deficits are to be expected in the work-oriented 
facility. 

7. 1 accept the obligation of the Board to raise funds for the agency. 

8, 1 try to avoid petty questions about minor expenditures and deal 
with major budget amounts. 

9. 1 accept the recognition that long-range financial planning for our 
agency will require a significant participation In community affairs. 

10= In my concerns for financial solvency, I don't forget the rehabilita- 
tion goals of our agency. 

TOTAL SCORE 



19 
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Chiaf Ex@Gutive Officer 



The role and function of a Chief ixecutive Officer (CEO) may vary with the 
BizB and the mission of the horticultural program. If the horticultural project Is 
one small aspect of a larger center and encompasses only several trainees, 
perhaps the chief grower or grounds maintenance manager/instructor wni 
oversee the operation, and little beyond the role of direct supervision will be 
demanded. If the program is a major endeavor, one envisioning early and rapid 
growth In sales and contracts with increasing numbers of trainees/workers 
and a truly substantive training/work co-op program, then the CEO must be 
expectid to allocate correspondingly more time and effort. 

In this latter instance, the executive director or appointed senior staff 
person will have the responsibility of administering the budgetary process, 
selecting and supervising key personnel and personnel policy, Implementing a 
training program, and Introducing business principles throughout the opera- 
tion. This person must assume chief responsibility for planning, developing, 
and managing the horticultural project, and often the emphasis of his or her 
role will be on fiscal management. It would be especially helpful, just as with 
the board of directors or advisory board, if the Individual had prior experience 
with a horticultural operation and knew such intricacies of horticultural 
management as seasonal work and sales flow, protracted growing times, plU 
falls of equipment failure, avenues In which to seek out contracts, and the skill 
and knowledge needed In key staff positions. But most important In hie or her 
qualifications Is a sound business management capability. The chief 
executive must conceptualize an organizational system and Implement a 
realistic program of action. He or she must be able to draw upon the board of 
directors or advisory board and the administrative staff to guide the hor> 
ticultural project^ e3<ecute effective training, and Implement efficient business 
systems. Many other responsibilities may be delegated, but It Is the CEO's 
responsibility to enable and to enact a program that realizes the project's 
mission. 



Chapter Five 



ASSESSING CON^IUNITY NEED 
FOR A HORTICULTURAL PROGRAM 

The importsnae of community asiassment in the planning of a 
hortlouitural training or work CMp program aannot ba overly stressed. The 
queation is how systamatloally an assessment oan be conduoted rather than 
whether to do Iti and the only sound adviae Is to be as thorough and oom- 
prehenslve as possible. Assessment may be simultaneous with establishing a 
board of direators, and board or steering aommlttM members may take an 
aatlve role In aollectlng pertinent Information. As^ssment Is part of develop- 
ing good Mmmunity relations and will help In shaping a perspeative on how 
the program will fit Into the rehabilitation needs of the oommunity and Into the 
hortlaultural business environment of the area. 

Assessment should preaede designing the program, rather than follow 
program determination. There are several prinsipal areas to be assessed: 

1. Population 

« Who will be served? 

« How many nmd the program? 

• From where will these persons oome? 

2. Seieation of program 

• What types of programs are needed? 

• What should be the first phase developed? (greenhouse, grounds main- 
tenanae, other aspeots) 

« What are the projeatlons for sales and aontraats? 

• What Is feasible In this oommunity? 

3. imployment opportunities 

• What competitive Jobs are available? 
« What Is the work ao-op potential? 

4. Avoidanae of aommunlty business aonfrontation 

• What is the purchasing potential of the aenter? 

« is the aenter*s mission to prepare trained employees? 

• Is the aommunlty aware that the center can reduae the tax dollar drain on 
society? 
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* Are the center's Itaders awart of any direct competition In the communh 
ty? 

• Were potential competitors informed of on-the-job training manpower 
assistance? 

a. Funding sources (See Chapter Six, "Getting the Hortlcuitural Dollar") 

* Are start-up grants and loans available? 

• Will ongoing training fees be charged? 

Assessing the PopulatlQn 

The first assessment essential Is to find how many individuals really need 
a tramlng and/or work co-op program and how many of this number will utilize 
the program. See the sample horticultural community assessment form 
Figure 3. ' 

Estimating a percentage of the population from census figures only gives 
the most approximate number who could use such a program. To be more 
precise, one should consult the likely sources of referrals. A list of contacts 
and Information to be requested is found on the rehabilitation community 
needs assessment survey form, Figure 4. These sample forms should be 
expanded or changed to meet your speciflo needs and community structura 
The local Department of Vocational Rehabilitation (DV^ office is a first 
source. DVR offices may have a waiting Hit or a projection of future needs. 
This office also may know If other similar programs are planned. Assuming 
that a mentally retarded group Is the primary targetp the state or regional office 
of the Mental Retardation Administration may have not only a census of this 
population but also a breakdown of persons who are institutional or communi- 
ty residents and an Idea of how many may benefit from training. Planners 
should contact surrounding school system special education personnel to 
determine the number of handicapped Individuals who will graduate or leave 
the school programs in coming years. School off Iclals also may offer a Judg- 
ment on these individuals* needs for a vocationally-oriented program. Other 
generic soalal service agencies such as Youth Seivlce Bureaus and Mental 
Health Centers may be able to fill in the gaps and should be contacted for 
future referrals. A significant group not to overlook are parents' organizations 
and local advocacy groups such as Associations for Retarded Cltliens. 

While collecting data about the number of Individuals who may use the 
program, other Information also should be sought What Is the need of the 
population: Is It for evaluation, for training, for work CMp employment, for 
competitive job placement? What services could or would be Interlocked with 
already existing ones? What ^rvlces might be funded through some of the 
abovMneniioned agencies? Additionally, In the population to be served, are 
there secondary ©r multiple handicaps, and If so, how might these aondltions 
affect training in the hortlcuitural setting? What Is the estimated number of 
clients who will be in training on a short-term versus a idng-term basis? Many 
of thMe quMlons will not have clear responses, but they all have a bearing on 
the design of the pr^ram and on the sources and the nature of funding to be 
sought. 



FIQURE 3 



HORTICULTURAL COMMUNITY NeEDS 
ASSESSMENT SURVEY 



Contact IntefHt in 

^^^^ 5 Raftib program Conifacia Pomoie: 
Pf»ni No. (e SsiTd. ^ typt 

consyl@tion. eontiicis, safes ^ sizs 
ifflpl^rmint etc.) p^UaJ — eo#iiact ptf ior Conwnenfe 


IWBttMtal H«1 *********** ^ 

GrtinlHJSK: _ 










^rdtn Canters: _ _ _ 










Uwn IliinlifiaiK^ pompini^: 
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FiGURi 4 



ReHASILITATION PROaRAM COMMUNITY NEIDS 
ASSESSMENT SURVEY 

Progiimmitlc 

— Eyiluillon 

— Pfe^Voc, Tfng. 

iPRififrais Population Agi^ - Voc Trng. SirviCts Funding 

Per Ygif Rafifred ftanga — Shi'd Emp. Available Available Comfninti 



Dipt, tf Vac. RitBb.: 
















Mintoj Rsteriiittdft AdRilii.: 
















Selisol Systim Hnoiimi 
















































Aisii. hr RtlirM tmumi 
















fwlti Stfvia Bvrwi: 

































Contac! 
Pari on & 
phone No 
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Assessing Pragram Options 

All too often, enthusiasts establish a horticulture program without regard 
for the larger horticultural business community and what will be marketabie In 
commodities or services in the area. It Is important for a rehabilitation pro- 
gram to be sensitive to other businesses of the professron In the area. It ought 
to be recognized that these busmtss persons will be potential colleagues, 
future employers, and competitors, and hence their good will is vital for the 
program's success in the community. 

A market analysis will give a fairly accurate appraisal of some of these 
problem areas. In the absence of a professional analysis, project planners 
should attempt a systematic inquiry on their own, Thay can visit other hor- 
ticultural centers and ask about the surrounding market; they can talk with 
florists, chain store representatives, and business persons In the Chamber of 
Commerce who might be willing to share Information or make an estimate of 
the opportunity for plant sales and grounds malntenace contracts. In the 
grounds maintenance area, one must consider what size operation might be 
feasible and must Interview prospective purchasers of grounds services: will 
lawn care contracts be made with homeowners, with private companies, with 
public or government facilities? are these companies willing to work with a 
rehabilitation facility? are National Industries for the Severely Handicapped 
contracts (federal set-aside contracts for the handicapped) possible? See 
Chaptsr ^3, **Qontractlrig,** for more details. 

Assessing Employmsnt Oppoilunjties 

Not only must business opportunities be analyzed but the availability of 
Job opportunities for the trained handloappad workers also must be establish- 
ad. In some more Isolated regions jobs are scarce, and Jobs In horticulture and 
related fields are almost nonexistent. The bast Job placement opportunities 
are In an area where there are parkSg botanic gardenSi an aboretum, or private 
and public businesses and organisations which have grounds to ba main- 
tained. Howaver, it Is important to know that many e^clsting training programs 
have utilised the horticultural environment to develop basic Job responsibility 
and job productivity skills which have resultad in succassful employment in 
other than horticylturally-ralated jobs, 

Assdssing and Avoiding Community Business Confrontation 

The fairest response to the question of dealing with the oompetitlon In the 
marketplace Is that, if the horticultural program offers a quality product or 
service at competitiva prices and demonstrates basic sensitivity to Its fellow 
horticultural business community, the center will gain acceptance and will 
develop a salf^earned Income successfully. 

One should never use the program's looked-upon advantages (\m support 
dollars, tax exempt status, United Way contribution, etc) to create undue 
financial stress on neighboring businesses. For example, If there Is only one 
greenhouse In town which relies on Its seasonal sales of polnsettias, Easter 
lilies, etc, ^- sales vital to its existence — then do not pursue marketing of 




those plants. Turn the situation around; meet with the owners and discuss 
how you can assist them, perhaps by furnishing a seasonal, contracted^out 
labor force. gFOwing rooted cuttings for them to finish off, or developing dlf- 
ferent non competing products. Purchase materials, whenever economioally 
allowable, from local suppliers. When local businesses find themselves short 
of a certain crop, be pleased to wholesale it to them. Stress the fact that your 
ultimate goal Is to train good workers for their employment. Show how your 
removing the handicopped person from tax welfare rolls saves everyone tax 
dollars. In general, be a sound, competitive, but sensitive element of the 
horticultural business community. 

Asaassing Funding Sources 

While conducting the initial community survey, one should be aware of 
any funding sources related to the contracts, such as start-up grants and train^ 
Ing fees from DVR. However, for more in-depth source material and Informa* 
tlon on program funding, refer to the following chapter, **Getting the 
Horticultural Dollar/* 

In this chapter on community needs assessment, only the most general 
measures of the need for and the acceptance of a horticultural training 
program have been raised. Many other considerations, including start up 
costs and personnel, will be considered later in the Manual when discussing 
the type of training program and the specifics of a greenhouse or grounds- 
maintenance service to be developed. 
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Chapter Six 



GETTING THE HORTICULTURAL DOLLAR 



If the horticultural training project will be generating Its own income, why 
is there a need for **getting the hortlculturil dollar?'* Any business, inelyding 
the rehabilitation training program, must ganerate Its start-^up aapital and 
operating expenses. The finanelal outlay for equipment and professional staff 
wlil vary, but initially substantial resources are required. Even ig, the self- 
earned inoome of the training program never equals the total costs and 
expenditures of the project. Because training by definition Impiies less than 
maximum efficiency of the trainees and because training has its own costs, 
the Income from sales and contracts does not independently support the 
whole program. The need to raise the necessary capital for the horticultural 
training center Is addressed here. 

The essential ingredients In seeking funding rest with answers to the 
Questions, "Where do I look for funding?" and "What do I do to get It?" A 
booklet entitled "Funding Sources for Horticultural Therapy Programs," 
prepared by Richard P. Coorsh, Gale D. Snoddy, and Paula D. Relf and publish- 
ed by NCTRH, annotates mora resources than are appropriate here and pro- 
vides further procedural details. This summary will draw from that writing and 
others to point to resources and to suggest some fundamental proposal and 
grant writing principles. 

Fundrafidi^ 

A fundraiser may appear an unlikely method with which to begin, but for 
projects requesting less than $10,000, it may be a first avenue for oonsidera^ 
tlon. Few foundations and federal grants give much attention t© proposals 
amounting to less than this amount. In the event that this sum represents 
one's start-up figure, program planner may want to look at the choices open 
to them, from a weltorianiied bake sale or a multlple^famlly yard saie to the 
professionally-run fundraiser employing a mailing campaign or direct appeal. 
Frequently, close ties with community groups, such as the Jaycees, Civltans, 
fraternal organiiations, garden clubs, or church groups, provide a program 
with community identification and a pool of people and good will which 
generate a good beginning. Garden clubs or members of profesilonal hor^ 
ticultural assoclationSp such as the American Nurseivmen's Assoclatlonp the 
Professional Grounds Management Association, or the Society of American 
Florists, may supply a program with plant materials or know-how to get 
started. As exemplified in Ralford, Florida, such a professional association 
stimulated a program's development through collaboration on subsequent 
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empioyment, provided that certain compttltive areas w©re respected^ Henee, 
fundraising sheuld bt txplored by program planners who may be starting 
small and who may wish to build up their expirlence before moving 
wholeheartedly into an expensive project. 

Foundations 

One source of substantial funding is the foundation. Foundations may be 
either public or privattt depending upon the source of the foundation's 
income, and family or corporate acoordlng to their philanthropic origins It is 
Important to understand the philosophy behind foundations generally and to 
know the specific interests of a foundation from which one is seeking funding. 

Generally, foundations concentrate their support in the communities 
where their employees live and work. Their first, greatest Interest is usually in 
the area of health and welfare with an emphasis upon oommunity-oriented pro 
grams and United Way funding In an effort to guard against Injecting any 
divisive Influences in the community. Education is their second greatest 
interest. This commonly means support for coilegei and universities, but it 
also has resulted in grants awarded to vocational education programs. 

Finally, they often provide support for Innovative programs to improve 
education for the disadvantaged.' However, Coorsh, Snoody, and Relf point 
out that, "Generally, foundatloni do not support general operating expenses, 
building and other construction projects, emergency funding requests, groups 
without a so^alled irack record/ projects which are not Innovative, and 
existing projects requesting maintenance funds." They rarely provide funding 
to programs without tax-exempt status. 

Some foundations may have a record of a broad variety of funded 
programs while others restrict themsefvei to specific issuei. It is good policy 
to inquire about the previous types of programs funded (usually available from 
the foundation's annual report or IRS forms i9ChPF or 9iO-AR). It also may be 
advantageous if members of the foundation-s board of directors live in or 
around your community. 

How does one Identify the foundations that will be good prospects? The 
following books have Information on foundations and should be available at a 
large public library or university library. All can be purchased through their 
publishers. 

Th^ FQundation Dir&atQry, idltlon ?, Marianne O. Lewis (Ed.) 
New Vork Foundation Center, Columbia University Press, 
Fully comprahenslve reference work Including small and 
large foundations. 

Th& FQundBtiQn CentBr Souram Book, Terry^Diane Beck and 
Alexis Gersumky. New York Foundation Center, Columbia 
University Press, 197S/76. 



'From the preface to ftft Corporate Foundation Director, Jean lord* 
sky. Senior Editor. 
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QovemiTtdnt Aganleds 

PfOflfams which are operating In the rehabllltatlen field already may be 
Involved with varloui government funding offioes and prooedurea These 
proeedurea are not subitantially altered for starting a horticultural program, 
whether operating as a business or not. Seekers of government grant dollars 
may begin at any level of government available to them - elty, oounty. state 
regional, or federal. Beoause funding agensies may eiclst In an Interloeklna 
network (regional offlees distributing federal money to states and states to 
eounties, eto.), program exeeutlves should attempt an overall funding plan 
before singling out a government body for support, or before requesting 
money only for a single aspect of the hortlQultural program. Requirements for 
matching funds must be examined. Application procedures and the use of 
grants depend heavily upon the guidelines of the respective agency, the type 
of program presented, and the population served. 

County boards of education, county commissioners or supervisors, and 
state and regional departments frequently are more receptive to proposals 
that Involve a shared funding responsibility. Matching funds generated by the 
project itself from other funding sources, in^klnd services, contributioni 
received or seif^earned monies all manifest a commitment and a desire to 
succeed which Is much more convincing to those spending the taKpayers* 
money than Is a simple request for funds. Developing matching funds 
presents its own set of challenges to the project director but Is worth the 
effort. 

It is not uncommon that upper level bureaucracies require more extensive 
application procedures and review which take greater deliberation and a 
longer waiting period for response. Hence, a requisite for seeking government 
funding Is time and patience. Coorsh, Sneddy, and Relf indicate that It may 
take from 1 to ia months to process some grant propoials at the federal level. 

Preparing the background research, analysis, and contacts for govern- 
ment grant applications often demands more effort than that escpended for 
foundation grants. One must define the project's needs clearly and relate 
these needs to the funding agency's goals. Detail Is particularly Important^ 
documentation must be complete, evaluation measures specified, budget 
requirements neither overestimated nor underestimated. 

County, State, and Rtgional Departments 

Funds from local governments are more readily applicable to operational 
costs, so grant applicants may not need to demonstrate ^Innovative'' or 
unique programming as at the federal level. Monies may be sought from the 
general funds or from individual departments such as the toard of education 
Special grants may even be available to offset deficits, depending upon the 
proven value of the program. At the state and regional levels more emphasis Is 
placed upon whether the monies requested are for specific goals that the 
funding agency addresses. As a groundwork is laid for grant submlssloh 
reprasentatives from agencies such as Vocational Rehabilitation, Mental 
Retaliation, Developmental Disabilities or other relevant divisions should be 
consulted for guidelines on how to apply for these monies. 
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It Is wise for program plannirs to eitablish i level of rapport with the 
local government body, sueh as the aounty oommliiioners or city counaH. For 
both businesa and program support reasons, aommunlty Identification needs 
to be developed. It Is important to show these local reprtsentatlves how the 
program Is meeting specific needs of their constituents. Some commissioners 
may respond more readily if a certain cltlien sub-group Is served by the 
project: an under-21 age group may fall within the bounds of the school 
board's jurisdiction. Or, the program may justifiably show how it corresponds 
to another area of governmental priority. A final and not Inslgnlf leant source of 
funds Is discretionary or programmatic monies which might be available from 
local governments. For example, these community officials may be the prime 
sponsors of federal programs such as GETA (Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act) and CDBG (Community Development Block Grant) which can 
support the horticultural training project In substantial ways. 

FedtrsI Sourees 

The general recommendations for writing proposals for foundation funds 
apply equally when seeking federal monies. Grants vary widely according to 
their applicability for operating expenses, salaries, facility construction or 
expansion. Usually, federal monies are earmarked for Innovative demonstra^ 
tlon programs developed to define or meet a specific need. As previously 
stated, it Is necessary to Identify as many sources of funding In the federal 
government as seem to have potential, but It Is essential to target agencies 
according to their goals. Federal grant applications are very specific in their 
requirements for the funding area being addressed, the description and goals 
of the proposed project, and even the quality of writing and form. 

Some funding programs at the federal level require a state clearinghouse 
procedure to avoid duplication of effort. This is oaJled the "A^iS OlBBrlnghQUBB 
Review" and funding directors customarily know if it Is required. This review is 
demanded by law to be processed within 30 days, and the time delay and 
procedure must be planned. For more informationi planners may write for the 
following documentation: 

A'95: WhMt It /s — Wow It Works and 
Cirauiar Am and AttsahmmntB 

Intergovernmental Regulations and Regional Operations 
Division 

Office of Management and Budget 
New Executive Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20503 

The clearinghouse review requirement most frequently will apply to federal 
grant applications. It cannot be emphaslied too strongly that these federal 
appliaallons require extensive time for preparation and completion. 

Federal sources of funding are by far the most numerous and also the 
most elusive, mostly because of competition among the large number of 
applicants. But where does on© begin? The National Association of 
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Rehabilitation Facilities (NARF) has published an 84.page booklat, "Federal 
Grants and Financial Assistance for Rehabilitation Facilities: The Funding 
^ r contains a reference guide that lists those grants 

^ and loans which pertain to rehabilitation agencies. Summaries with contact 
3: persons and addresses are included/This booi^lst is available by writing: 

Director 

Program Development 

National Association of Rehabilitation Facilities 
§530 Wlsoonsin Avenue, Suite 955 
Washington, D.C. 20015 

The readet Is referred to Coorsh, Snoddy, and Relf who identify other 
resources for the horticultural program. Hera are a few of the places to start. 

The US, Department of Health and Human Services administers the 
largest portion of fur $ that may be applicable for the horticultural canter. 
HHS operates througn four departmentsr 

1. The Public Health Service 

2. The Office of Human Development 

3. The Social and Rehabilitation Service 

4. The Social Security Administration 

Each of these divisions operates its own programs and works through smaller ^ 
offices. For Information about the Department of HHS*s policies and 
procedures on grant applications, the following two publications may be 
helpful: 

"Profiles of Grant Programs" (cost:$U5) 
Superintendent of Documenti 
UM. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D,C, 20402 

''Orant Administration Manual" (cost: free) 

Office of the Administrator 
Social and Rehabiiltation Service 
Department of Health and Human Services 
330 C Sti^et, SW 

Washington, D.C/20201 .......^U 

Of particular note is the US. Department of iducation which houses the ^ -n^ 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the Bureau of Occupational and : 
. Adult iducation, among others. For an o\^rview of grant programs 
administered by the Educational Division, write: 



U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland "Avenue, SW 
Washlngton»D.ef 20202 




The single most comprehensive document on federal programs and ? '4:1 




fotlyitlfs provid to state and looal govtrnments and profit and 

nenpRjfIt Institutions, both publlo and private, Is the 0#ra^ of Frndirsl 
■ Dommtic A^^^^ at the US. Government 

y Printing Office, The basic edition Is published In May each year with Updated 
^ supplements on completed congressional action available In Noyember 
vj : Although quite substantial and ovenwhelming to the novice, It Is Indekid with 
banefiti andserylctf In categories Including agriculture, buslness^cemmerct 
education, employment, housing. Income sec ' 
Th9 Fsd&ta/ ftwgister {costi iSO.OO/year, TeKi/slngie Issue, U.S Govern- 
ment Printing Office, also available In public libraries) provides the most up-to^ 
date Information on rules and regulations for various government offices. 

The AnnuBt Rmgister of Qrant Support (cost: $62.S0) Is available from 
Marquis Who^s Who, Ina and provides a listing of over 1,500 funding sources 
that Include both government agencies and foundations. Write: 

Marquis Who's Who, Inc. 
200 fast Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Some of the agencies that have funded horticultural programs are listed 
below. Thrpugh the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration provides project grants and contracts for the expansion and 
Improvement of services for the mentally and physically handicapped Check 
with your state Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and write to: 

Director, Division of State Program Financial Operations 

Rehabilitation Service Administration 

Off ice of Human Development 

Office of the Secretary 

Department of Health and Human Services 

Washington, D.O. aoaOl 

The Developmental Disabilities Office provides project grants to states 
and nonprofit organlaatlons for support of projects of national significance, 
demonstration of new services, and training and technical assistance. Write 
to. 

Director, Administration en Developmental Disabilities 
Office of Human Development 
Department of Health and Human Services 
330 C Street, SW 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Title XX of the Social Security Act, Amendments of 1974, provides grant 
monies for low-income Individuals, usually through their state agencies. 
Qualifications for handicapped persons and others are based on Income 
levels. Write to: 

\- ■ - ' 

Director, Division of Program Development 
Public Service Administration 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 



V}' 330 C street. SW 

Washington. D,a 20201 

Thest indivlduals also may be tNgibit for Suppltmentat Security Inaomt 
!f:^tlffpcigh the Social Security Administration. Information about SSI may Ito 
^-v obtained from: 

Bureau of Supplemental Security Income 
108 West High-Rise 
Soolal Security Administration 
Saltlmore, Maryland 21235 

V The Small Suslness Administration's Handioapped Loan Assistance 
Program may be an Important source of low interest loans for CQnatruotlon or i, 
operating capltaL Information about SBA programs may be sought f rem: 

Office of the Administrator 
Small Business Administration 
1441 L Street, NW 
Washington, D C. 20210 

^™ 

The Department of Labor operates the CETA program which has been 
utiilied by training and co-op programs. CETA has proven to be an excellent 
source of funds to support certain nonprofessional staff positions and to 
cover first year program and wage costs of work co-ops. 

As with many federally funded programs, CiTA is required to have a local ^ 
CItliens Advisory Group which helps establish funding priorities,? approves 
applications/ etc. Be aware of this group. Better yet ^ become a member. 

CETA programs which are Important to rehabilitation facilities are^ ^v^^ 
authorized by Titles I, II, III, IV, VL and VII. 

. Title I sets forth the general and administrative provisions for all^^^ r^^ 
programs. 

.Title II Is the major source of funds available to states and local goveriV'pili 
ments for services for the economically disadvantaged and JransitlOiial'f'M|$ 
opportunities. - > 

Title III authorizes grants and contracts with publlctand private organftt^ 
tions to help targeted populations which face severe employmentrpro^rem^ 
These funds also are used to finance special researell^ai^|4^a|u^ 
programs, including research Into the special employmeiit^^prol>le|ni^ol^t^^^^ " 

^handicapped. ^/n^^^^SH 
TitlkJV provides for in-school youth programs and vocational iralnipgifor-^H^' 



^ " ' I turn VI provisra ler.pupiiQ 9mm^m^mmQwy^mnv\f%&m ■orim ^iruciuuiiy^^^ 
;utii^plO]^etl|RSE^^ 

Title Vll provides funds to lncrease;p^^vate;s^tor jobsjiiid|^ 
Private Industry Councils, Facilities mayi^be me^mWrV'pfll^l^^^ 
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p^^^^ipelto^and can advise both private business md industry and government 

0v^4S^^^*^^^^y* levels. 

^^^VtOne shouidrehecli first with local government sponsors of CiTA 
WzPffV!J^lJEj^^VJP^o^^^\^Sinj^^^^^^^ PETA grants is available from: 

i imployment and Training Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 
801 D Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20213 

; The Department of Labor also publishes a free monthty newsletter, "Inter^ 
change," which provides Information about QETA and other programs. Write: 

Office of^tht Secretary of Labor ^ ^Z,.^^. r^,^ 

3rd Street and Constitution Avenue, NW - 
Washington, D.C. 20210 ^ ^ 

^^Li '^mmmunity Deweiopmmt Block Qntitm 

' . The Community ^^^^ Block grant (GDSG)^ program was author- 

\^^sd to prqyicfo'^^^^ governments to Tmprovf comtnunny^senrice,8*< , \i 

."^^jBqth public and priva^ nonprofit centers for the handfcapptC^f^ ellgibleio ' V 
: :.^elva funds to rehabilitate facilities, to acquire and build.facilitles under 
^^^^rtarn^crrcumstances, and to provide public services an^ to rerrib^Ve%chltec- 
^'^J^ral 6arr]e^!r A number of rehabiiitatloii programs, such as the Oiineh Valley 
Workshop In Taiewell County^ Virginia, have been successful In ^receiving 




^Hf^SJnfft^.Urran DsveTopniint(see ^p^endi}i).^lt Is important thafa'ny) 
.f^^^l^rVof the iocal'^Wmultrty^ 




piiommunlty Dsvelopment BloQk Grant Pfognm, (HUD-CPD-M9(I)). To obtlfl^'S'f 

U,S* Department of Housings and Urban Development 
i ' Office of Community Planning and Development ~ t 

^ ' Washington, D.C. 20410 - 



first needs of any facility will be adequate acreage on whlch tb v^^^i 

- - ^ 2 ^^tf ^f^'^^^ ^^J^^^^ , ^ - 




.head, of the Department of Public Works. At tlie;8iatdMevelJhe%rei^^ 



charg© of public S@rvlc©s, Natural R©soui«©i, the Agrlaultural Dipartmint^^i 
Alunraipal Seivlots^m^ ' \: ' '^ry':J:^.^^ 

^ iotw su^lus land and tqulpmant (off let or field equlpmtrit) are availa&i& i 
from^thelfedtral go for land may be souflhr^ut ^ 

individually or In aooperatlon with a county or state agtncy. For Information 
about federal surplus property, write: 

Assistant Commissioner 
Office of Real Property 
Public iulldlngs Service 
General Strvices Administration 
Washington, 0,0. 20405 

For Information on federal surplui personal property (equipment), write- 

Director, Utilliatlon and Donation Division 
Fedeisl iypply Service 
Oeninl Services Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20406 

It Is now a cHchrfto say that grant writing Is an art. More than that. It Is 
work that requires perseverance and practice paired with getting to know the 
ropes. Coorsh, Snoddy, and Relf raise the possibility that without prior 
experlenoe a program director might consider hiring a grant writing consult- 
ant. This option mtxdepMd upon the monies available to the program and the 
extent of need foMhIs service. On the other hand, one may wish to write the 
first grant requesting the professional eonsuttant 

The grant applicant should be aware that contacts made In thf process of 
researching, writing, and iubmlttlng an applldatlon may be exploit WljnlytiiW^ ^ 
pUTBuH of funds. If the original application is not funded, apply agafn'S^ 
the next funding cycle. Sometimes an organization wins rgrant aft^r applying 
unsuccessfully several years in a row. Once a grant Is won, this same funding 
source, especially in the case of a foundation, is usually a good soujfee irt 
funds for subsequent needs, such as expanding a program for whlcK lt^ ^ 
supplied start-up funds. 
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4. Grounds malntanance services are largely seasonal with the length of 
the esntraet season depending upon the nature of each contraot and 
the QlliTiate of the area. In the height of the season, Saturday work may 
be required; In the winter months, alternetlvt work must be found. 
Indoor Janitorial work is one possible solution. Another Is requiring 
staff and workeri to take annual leave during the winter period. 

a, Vacation time for staff and workers usually must be restricted from 
periods of peak activity. While this is ordlharily not a problem, some 
policy planning ought to be done In this regard. 

a. A policy of Informing the staff and workers about sales/services and 
income/expenses (or profits and losses) helps to develop an 
awareness of the business model being Implemented. While this may 
not customarily be thought of as a personnel policy. It is consldtred 
so here in light of Its motivational and organizational importance to 
staff, trainees, and workers. ' 

7. Combining training and business models may create confliots over 
differential demands upon professional hortlQultural staff and office 
or service^related staff. There Is a partlaular need to define respon^ 
sibillties since some duties may overlap and others may be overem- 
phaslied. In additioni conflicts may arise over demands upon 
horticultural staff for longer work hours than for strictly training staff 
and over differences In pay levels despite apparently similar 
hierarchical levels. Any such conflicts must be dealt with openly and 
clearly. 

in*Servie# Training 

There are two aspects of the horticultural training program that warrant 
continual updating and for which in-service programs are valuable. These are, 
first, training procedures and second, greenhouse or grounds management 
business and production policies. 

In-servloe periods devoted to establishing training methods and 
consistency are considered essential In a training program. Since there are 
few tried and true means already outlined for horticultural training programs, 
staff members frequently will come with a variety of skills and approaches, all 
of which may be valuable. However, for trainees to benefit from a program, 
some degree of continuity should exist among Instructors and across different 
situations so that methodologies, such as task analysis (see Chapter 13), are ^ 
reinforced consistently. At the sarrte time, modifications to any program^ - 
should be made in order to improve training. The regulafiprovislori of ln-servi(^ fi^ 
periods can underline the role of training and confirm that it is the rrtjdr^^fe^ 
qomponent of the horticultural training center. - I I 

Business polloies are to be monitored continually for efficiency. Periodic - ^ 
meetings on developing greater productivity or quality serve to spread uniform 
procedures throughout the staff. In the case of untrafned staff, prbdiitition ■ ? 
methods will have to be taught, and sufficient time should be allooated for thli^ 
purpose. It is also advantageous to provide time and money for professional v v 
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1. Twining SupffviMr^^^^^ 

2. Qreenhouse Production Manager 
i Plant M^rketrng/Sitos Sp^^ 

4. Grounds Comraet: Marketing Sptclalii^ 

5. Qreenhduss/Grounda Crew instruator 

7- Gmnjfious^and iqpiilpmi9iit Malntehanc 
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Plint Marketing/Sales Spaaialist • A greenhouse of significant growing 
potential eventually must employ en Individual with primary responsibility for 
knowing what to soil and how to aoeomplish selling It In the oommunlty. This 
person must have fundamental sales knowledge and must know what avenues 
of marketing might be pursued most suocessfully, such as a retail shop 
building sales, roadside retail outlets, a wholesale market, a combination of 
the above, or other alternatives. The ability to keep aocurite records and to 
make projections of future sales Is likewise necessary. This person must be 
sensitive to other competitors In the area and develop a working association 
with them. The sales specialist usually will represent the horticultural center 
In flower shows and trade meetings. 

Orounda Qontraet Marketing ipecialist ^ in grounds management, a 
contraet specialist seeks out and procures contracts with industry or govern- 
ment In the surrounding area. He or she must be able to develop contracts that 
can be Implemented efficiently by the training and/or work co-op crews and 
must be familiar with the equipment required for given contracts. The contract 
specialist ensures the eompietlon of the Job and plans development of new 
sites S to 12 months prior to the contract season. This person must become 
aware of the kind of work best suited to the crews' levels of competency, for 
there Is a great difference in mowing a fiat, treeless lawn and tackling a 
cemetary with rolling hills, scores of trees, and hundreds of above-ground 
monuments. 

Greenhouse/Groynds Maintenance Crew Instructor^ This position Is 
critical to the ultimate success of the training program. The new breed of 
college graduates having formal training and a combination of social, educa- 
tional, and horticultural knowledge and skills is strongly facommended. (Bme 
Appendix for sources of staff recruitment.) 

GrMnhouse/Groynds Maintenance Qrew Foreman * The position of crew 
foreman in the work co^op setting requires greater emphasis on technicai 
greenhouse or grounds maintenance skills and experience. Of particular value 
is supervisory and leadership ability. Two-year A.A, degreed graduates from 
applied horticultural schools make excellent crew foreman. 

GfMnhouse and equipment Maintenanee Pemn - One of the most under- 
rated staff members has always been the person in charge of maintenance. 
This individual should have a basic knowledge of carpentry, electronics, and 
mechanics. The bigger the operation, the more critical this maintanarice posi- 
tion becomes. In a grounds maintenance operation, a person with comparable 
skills IS required, although the emphasis here is on maintenance of equipment 
and vehicles of the grounds maintenance program. An additional requirement 
of a maintenance person is avaiiabliity to respond to emergencies on call and 
*to put in large amounts of overtime at peak periods of activity. 

Numerous other quality staff are highly important for the efficient and 
productive operation of the center's program. These Include counselors, 
accountants, and support service personnel. Their number depends upon the 
size and dimension of the program. Also, the larger the greenhouse or grounds 
maintenance operation, the more specialiiatlon there will be in respon- 
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p^^^sibilitft? such as shipph contract field iuptrvislon, 

landsaapjng strvicti, and interior plant design and miintenanoe. 

I RMrullIng Sourau 

K ; iourcei for rtQrultIng personi trained in horticulture In 

^ ^ both fbur^year and two-year aoidemlc degree programs is located in the 
g^} Appendix^ tlob ope in trade magailnes and a job banl< 

.Source which are listed It Is warth e mphasiiing that, In regard to greenhouse 
I leadenihip» experience must be highly regarded,^ slnot contending with 

Idiosyncracies of water campoiltlon, climate, lighting, choice of crops, etc., 

requires more than academic training. 
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Chapter 8 



ADMISSION, EVALUATION AND TRAINING 
PLACEMENT 

Having already determintd the papulation to be served and their numbers 
and needSp the program developer must set up polioles and prosedures for 
receiving admission requests and referraISp for evaluationp and for placement 
in the area of training most agieeable with the indivlduars needs and desires. 

Fii^t» minimum standards and orlteria to be met must be set for those 
aacepted into the program. Depending upon the mission of the programp 
deoisions must be made on suoh matters as miniinum seff-oare skills and 
mobility required of the prospective trainees, whether severe emotional or 
behavioral disoipllne problems oan be served by the hortloultural program, the 
advisability of serving persons with myltiple handlaapSp how severe or mild 
the handioapping condition can te, age requirementSp etc. 

Roferral Soureee 

Referral sources then can be told of the new program and provided with 
requirements or standards to be met by prospective trainees. 

A good worlcing reiationshlp should be Initiated and maintained with each 
referral source whose representatives surely will want to visit the program 
site« see the faollitias» and meet one or more staff members with whom they 
will be working. 

Local referral sources may Include: 

physicians 

vocational rehabilitation office 

a chapter of the association for the handicap to be served 

office of the government agency for the handicapped 

citlien advocacy groups 

department of social seivlces 

other centers or programs for the handicapped 

QWXk offices 

public school special education office 
employment office 

counselors speciallilng in training for handicapped persons 
state or regional institutions 
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ScrMnIng 

Screening pfocadyrei enable the program to determine the suitability of 
the person referred. An initial tel Jhone screening will establish the prognosis 
for eligibility. The staff member responsible for intake and evaluation will want 
to meet personally with the prospective trainee, referral counselor, and, if 
appropriate, his or her parents or guardians to ascertain that entrance criteria 
can be met and that the person desires to participate in the training program. 
Prior to the initial interview, as much information as possible should be 
gathered to speed the soreening process and to aid in making appropriate 
referrals; applioation forms should be filled out and releases and information 
requested from any past service providers, 

ivaluation 

Evaluations should be made following the screening process. Medical 
and psychological evaluations should be performed. If the program is not 
equipped and staffed to perform these internally, they must be accomplished 
privately and the results presented as part of the evaluation procedure. Many 
times these evaluation results can be obtained from the referral source, such 
as an office for vocational rehabilitation, the public school system, etc The 
screening process also may reveal specific questions, pertinent to the 
individual, which should be answered. 

But the horticultural program also will want to include a work evaluation 
procedure as part of the intake process. The applicant can be given one or 
fTiore of a number of tests which measure various physical, attitudinal, voca- 
tional, and academic abilities plus work responsibility, productivity, and skill 
level. An on-the-job evaluation is perhaps more valuable as the applicant 
spends several days or weeks, as appropriate, participating in the program 
settings. Such a sample period provides staff with a good observation of the 
applicant while the prospective trainee gains knowledge of the training 
program and Its opportunities. 

Evaluation results should be made known and discussed openly with 
those persons concerned ^ the applicant, parents or guardians, counselor, 
etc. If the decision is made to accept the applicant into the training program! 
program personnel will explore in this meeting long-range expectations for the 
trainee in light of his or her potential balanced with the training program's 
capability of fulfilling that potential. As a result of this conference, short-term 
and long-term goals are formulated by the interdisciplinary team and an in- 
dividual training plan developed for reaching those goals. 

Training Plaaemant 

Selection of the training setting should be made, to the extent possible, In 
conjunction with the expressed wishes of the trainee. Placement can be made 
at any point along a continuum of development, from prevoeational to voca- 
tlonal to work co-op, as is indicated by the evaluation. Initial placement should 
enable the trainee to begin at his or her level and allow for systematic 
upgrading In skill and work habit development. 
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Chapter Nine 



TRAINEE AND WORK CO-OP 
WAGE DETERMINATION 

Wagas paid to trainees and eo^p workers are regulated, in most 
instanpeSi by federal and state legislation. The wages of trainees and oo-op 
workers will be an ImpoHant aspect of the business operation; hence, salary 
policies must be Qlearly established. 

Three wage guidelines whioh should be followed are consistency^ 
fairness, and documentation. A consistent policy must exist for trainees work^ 
Ing throughout the operation, rega^less of whether they are on greenhouse, 
grounds maintenance, or other crews. Workers ought to be informed of their 
Job positions and responsibilities and told how wages will be paid based on 
those duties. Trainees and co-op workei^ must have assurances that they are 
being treated fairly. The worker may not know how pay scales are worked out 
mathematically, but he or she should be given an understanding of prevailing 
minimum wages and of the peraentagas of minimum wages based on Job per- 
formance. Finally, tha center must maintain documentation supporting the 
wage rates of each trainee, the Job responsibilities for which they are paid, and 
the basis on which the pay rate is calculated. Some efficient and accurate 
means must be established for recording trainees' overtime hours. The 
Federal l^bor Standards Act spells out other Items for which documentation 
must be kept. 

Dtpartment of Labor Regulations and Sp«oial Cortifloatet 

The horticultural center must adhere to federal regulations established by 
the U.S. Department of Labor pOL) In the Federal Labor Standards Act (FLSA), 
including those which prohibit discrimiriation based on sex, age, handicap, 
race^ or creed. Of particular Importance here are the specifications of the law 
which pertain to paying wages of less than the minimum rate and which wilt 
apply to most trainees and many c&^p workei^. 

Since many handicapped workers are not work productive at the same 
rate as an average nonhandlcapped worker, and therefore to pay equal wages' 
for unequal work output would not be cost efficient, the U.8. Department of 
Labor has established i^gulations under which a nonprofit work program 
which assists in the rehabilitation or employment of handicapped persons 
may pay submlnimum wages^ 

The law states that the training program or work co-op must apply to the 
Wage and Hour Division of the DOL for a certificate waiving the minimum 
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wage requirtment. Although, under the FLSA Amendments of 197? the 
minimum wage is $3.10 an hour effeetive January 1. 1980, end $3.36 an hour 
effeetive January 1, 1981, the applicable minimum wage in a spaclfle vieinlty 
and a particular industry may be higher. Questions conGernlng the proper 
minimum wages applicable in a specific situation should be directed to the 
Wage and Hour Diyision's Regional Office In your area. 

Five types of certificates authorizing subminlmum wages are available 
for clients employed in training and work programs, 

1. Regular program ^ a work program other than a work activities center pro- 
gram or evaluation or training program. The minimum wage set in the 
certificate may not be less than SO percent of the applicable minimum 
wage. 

2. Work activities center ^ Clients must, among other requirements, meet the 
test of "irconsequentlal productivity" which specifies that the clients' 
physical or mental impairment must be '*so severe as to make their produc^ 
tive capacity InconsequentiaL" 

3. ivaluation and 4. Training 

Evaluation and training programs must meet certain requirements pertain^ 
mg to training, instruction and supervision, recordkeeping, and progress 
sion. If evaluees or trainees are paid less than 50 percent of the applicable 
minimum wage, the program must receive prior authorization from the 
state vocational agency. However, if any production is done, it Is suggested 
that a Work Activities Center certificate be obtained. 
5, Individual rate ^ If the minimum wage for a particular individual Is less than 
the regular program minimum wage, and the program does not have a Work 
Activities Center certificate, an Individual rate oertiflcate must be obtained 
and receive state vocational rehabilitation agency authorization. However 
in hO case may an Individual rate be less than 2S percent of the applicable 
minimum wage. 

Generally, certificates are issued for one year and are renewable upon 
application. For newly established programSp short-term certificates may be 
Issued to allow time for aooumulatlon of required data. The certification 
procedure is administered by the regional offloe of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the DOL and certificate applications should be sent to that office. 
Some states may require approval of the lower pay scales by the state office 
which controls wage rates. 

Wage Raids and Time Studies 

ielow minimum wages must be aommensurate with wages paid nonhan- 
dicapped workers in the vicinity for essentially the same type, quality and 
quantity of work. Wages may be paid at piece rates or at hourly rates but 
because of the nature of horticultural work, it Is usually more desirable to pay 
on an hourly basis. To estabiiih the proper wage rate to be paid each trainee 
and worker, time studies must be conducted on a regular and continuing basis 
or at least every six months. A time study provides an estimate of productivity 
expected from the nondlsabled worker and Is used in the comparison of the 
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productivity of the disabled IndivlduaL Sample time studies of basic 
greenhouse skills may be seen In the Appendix. Each center Is advised to work 
out Its own standards since individual differences In materials, conditions or 
procedures may occur. Studies should specify the conditions, the process, 
and the accuracy measure under which the time study is performed. For exam' 
pie, a time study for lawn maintenance should show rates af various sites 
because each of these sites Is characterized by different topographical condh 
tions: greater or lesser numbers of trees, slopes or flat areas, obstacles 
around which to mow. etc. 

In general, a time study includes the following steps. 

1. At least three nonhandicapped persons who are familiar with the task are 
selected to perform the task. Usually these are greenhouse or grounds 
instructors, as appropriate. Persons with unusually high or low dexterity 
should not be used in a tinie study. Document carafully the method used 
and record each step of the process, including names and addresses of 
those taking the test. 

2. The nonhandicapped individuals complete the task under the conditions 
specified for the handicapped individual For example, the pots of specified 
size are laid out. soil is premixed and available at a bench, stock and flats 
are placed at the bench. For a grounds maintenance task Involving mowing 
a lawnmower with a full gas supply is ready and on site. The nonhandlcap' 
ped workers then complete the task in the same way specified for the 
trainee or worker. 

3. The average time and accuracy of the Instructors are used to calculate, to 
90 percent accuracy, the rate for the task, 

4. The handicapped trainee or worker completes the task. In the specified 
manner, without further prompting or training by the Instructor and under 
timed conditions. If possible, two or more timed trials should be performed 
at different times of the day (morning, mid-day, close of day) to obtain an 
average, 

a, A production rate is calculated which takes Into consideration accuracy 
quality, and quantity of work produced. This production rate then Is 
multiplied by the base pay In the Job description. In many instances, 
horticultural labor is set at minimum rates; however, some jobs do specify a 
wage higher than the minimum and this is the case rate used. In contracts 
negotiated through NISH, the industry's prevailing local rates are built into 
the contract (see section on NISH in Chapter 23 ^^Contracting for Grounds 
Maintenance"), 

Management personnel of the horticultural center should work very close- 
ly With the regional DOL office In establishing and reviewing ail wage 
determining procedures. 

RdcordkMping 

The horticultural center Is required to maintain and have available for 
inspection records which thoroughly document each worker's handicap pro- 
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duotivity, and \\mm studies, plus dosuments felating \q all aertlficition whfah 
has Men obtained and industry produatlon performanoe and wage standards. 
Raaordkeeping regulations are available from the DDL Wage and Hour 
Division. 



Chapter Ten 



MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



Basic manigtmtnt lystemi consist of Immediate and long rangt plan- 
ning, dally Dperational systems, and program evaluation reports, iaoh must 
b© planned, administered, and evaluated with senaftivlty and oommon aanse. 
Fortes Magazine, proaiaimlng a eorporate sueeeaa story, stated, '^Maybe 
that's all good managtment is: a Judicious mixture of common sense and 
rigorous planning/' 

The rehabilitation and work co-op programs for handicapped persons 
historically have been weak in basic. Integrated management systems. 
Without a baseline undarstanding and Implementation of sound management 
principles, the training quality (trainee development) and business efficiency 
(self-earned dollars) of horticultural programs will be greatly reducad. 

Followihg are brief introductions of management topics which the 
horticultural program administrator will use as a springboard to further study 
These topics include mission clarification, planning, operational systems and 
policies, evaluation, and common sense sensitivity. 

MlMioii GlarifleatiQn 

Ihm whole Integrated management system starts with the purpose of the 
organiiatlon. Without a clear mission statement, the best planning and opera- 
tion and evaluation systems will be less than successful, for these systems 
are simply tools to be used In accomplishing one's mission. 

A major weakness of most mission statements is that they are too global 
In definition and never really state in qualifying terms just what the program 
intends to accomplish. 

Planning 

tarhaps the greatest weakness ^ and conversely the greatest need of 
many administrative perionnel — Is planning. The importance of good plan* 
ning cannot be overemphaslied, for through planning, the mission's goals and 
abiectlves are deflfwd. Systems are built to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses and periodic progress of the plan, all of which will bring about 
plan redesign as necessary. 

Planning takes time and people: time* which in the long run will prove to 
be not only highly productive but also absolutely necessary, and the Im^lvt^ 
mmX of all personnel associated with the program, including trainees and ^ 
op workers. Without staff, board, and community involvement, any plan will be 
termed **yoi/f plan so yotf Imprenient it." 
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Ampit mattriil on idministratlve planning methods Is readily avaliable 
from libraries and bool^storas. 



Optratloul Systoms and Pelieldi 

Tha purpoit of systams and policiei Is to provida tha tools by which 
plans are implamentad. Reiponiibliltlii, authority lavelSp and accountability 
ahaoNs are alearly definad; problt m solving taehnlquas are Implemantad; good 
oommunloatlon ohannals are opened and ustd. 

As In the planning proeasi, It is good management to have program 
personnel involved In tha formation of basis minagement systams and 
pollolea. This involvamant is termed "PartfOlpatory Management'' whloh, with 
other effaotive management systems suoh as Management by Objeotives and 
Management by Exeaption, Is neaessary for a succassfui, smooth^runnlng 
organization. 

Management operation systems oan be exemplified by the financial 
systems under which daily, wealcly, and monthly repartlng and tracking infor- 
mation is gathered. This Information is used to control and direct the financial 
outcomes of each program area, ivaluatlon and control tool components 
consist of budgets, cash flow schedules, monthly financial statements, and 
annual audits. AlsOi dally, weekly, and monthly reports of actual sales and 
service income are essentlait especially if ae.f-earned income is significant. 

iquaily important is a system of Information which objectively states the 
accomplishments — or perhaps the lack of accomplishments ^ of the 
program as a whole. By using one of the program evaluation systems, one can 
track the effectiveness of the program to whatever level is needed. 



Evaluation 

Of utmost inlportanca is the establishment of evaluation systems. An 
overall devaiopment plan is only as good as Its built-in evaluation controls 
which Inform personnel of the need to expand, reduce, eilmlnata, or complete- 
ly redesign components of the plan. 

There are many evaluation systems available for use. One highly recom- 
mended evaluation system Is Progrsm EmlumtiQm A First BtBp put out by the 
Commission on Accr^itation of Rehabilitation Facllitiei (CAR^i 4001 West 
Devon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois €0646. Basically, this system assists a facility 
In tha ''first step'* toward standards of accountability to be met by any 
organization In measuring outcomes or results In such a way that program 
performance can be improved and community support can be enhanced. 

Staff members who are directly involved In the program on a dally basis, 
should be aware of what Is expected of them and how their performances are 
measured. Aatyally, since they originally participated in establishing goals 
and tha methods to reach those goals, they are tracking their own perfor^ 
mances. This selMvaluation has a positive effect on staff personnel versus 
the usual negative feelings associated with accountability. 
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Common Sense Sonsitivhy 

The final principle of good manigament is being iensltive to otfiers and 
aware of the value of good old eommon sense. A good measure of 
admlnlstrativa oommon sense, supported by ongoing planning, partioipitory 
poll€les and systems, and objeetive evaluations, will result in highly 
suooessfui training and work co-op programming. 
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QREINHOUSi PRODUCTION MODELS 
FOR TRAINING AND CO^P WORK 



Chapter Eleven 



GOALS IN A GREENHOUSE PROGRAM 



In dtsigning a program for training or co-op work using the greenhouse 
environment, one first determines the goals of the program for the persons It 
wlli serve. In some plans the greenhouse operation may have a singular 
purpose within a larger diverse program; In other plans. It may eneompais 
multiple levels of programming using the same greenhouse faoility and sen/- 
ing persons of varying abilities. These different oircumstanQes warrant goals 
having their own prforltles and organization. Without consolous attention to 
olarlfying what one wants to aooompllsh within the greenhouse settlngi It is 
possible that any of a number of inf luenees aan take oontrol of the program. 
Clearly stating the goals of the greenhouse program puts these elements 
under the oontrol of the planner and direotor 

Three oomponents that enter into setting the goals of a greenhouse 
program are^ 

1. Purposes: What do you want to aooomplish? 

a. Persons and disabilities: What disability Is being served and how many 
Individuals are involved? 

3. Self-earned Income: What role Is it eicpeoted to play within the program's 
goals? 

Planners must assess how muoh oontrol they have over eaoh of these areas In 
order to determine how much eontrol they may have over maintaining the 
original goals of the program. 

PurpMm: What Do You Want to Aaeompllsh? 

The greenhouse program as deserlbed herein Is divldid Into three models, 
eaah with Its own purpose. 

Preimational training builds up personal, soolal, and work adjustment 
foundation level behaviors that are considered prerequisites for voeatlonal 
training. The foeus Is on how the trainee develops self^steemi good personal 
attitudes, and aommunloatlon; how the trainee interaots with o&worlcers; and 
how the trainee fits Into the work envlronmentp Is motivated, punctual, respon^ 
sive to supervision, ete. Produotivity Is emphasised. 

The outcome of prevocatlonal training is a person who has developed pro- 
per personal and social behaviors and a basic understanding of and adjust^ 
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ment to th© work enviranmantt thereby qualifying for entranoe Into a 
voaational training program. These prevooatlonal individuals gentrally art 
rtsponsibia for themsalvss, funotlon effeatlvtly In a group work setting with 
co-workers, and have demonstrated baslo undamtanding of and partiolpation 
in the work environment 

yMatloral tnlning provides training in speoifiQ horticulturai sklils to 
prepare Individuels for greenhouie or other plant Qare-relattd Jobs, sharpena 
the parsonat and work adjustment behaviors, and develops a baseline of work 
skills and attitudes which can result In i variety of employment opportunities. 

The outoome of vocational training is a person who has aaqulred specific 
skilis in greenhouse work and the generalized work habits of a good employee, 
and who Is preparad to aogept ao-o0 work or full employment in a greenhouse 
or In another appropriate Job placement. 

CMp empl^rimiit almost exclusively emphasises full employment of 
handlcapj?^ workers In the greenhouse operation at wages at^ve SO percent 
of minimum based on productivity. Little or no time Is mjmnt In timlnlng as 
such, since the prlma^ responsibility of the worker Is to produce marketable 
plants suitable for consymers. The corresponding responsibility of the co-op 
Is to generate sales and thereby create work for the employee/ 
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The result of co-op imployment Is employment for persons at a ievel of 50 
peraent or better of the minimum established wage, and a sales Income equal 
to a minimum of 75 percent total co^op expenses. Table 5 gives a comparison 
of program goals, training versus production, expected amount and role of 
self^earned income, the number of individuals who can be served, and their 
wage range. The purpose in each of the program goals involves Increasing the 
degree of vocational readiness, up to and mcluding employment, and each 
program utilizes the greenhouse environment differently to fulfill Its purposes. 
However, the different emphases result In distinct designs in hovw the 
greenhouse work Is structured, the number of persons employed and their 
wage levels, and the expectations of self-earned income. 

Rerions^ Numbers and Disabilities to be S@^ed 

The population to be served in a given program is determined by the 
group's mobility and work readiness. 

Mobility in greenhouse work is the general ability to transfer pots and 
baskets around the greenhouse, the general ability to lift materials weighing 
up to SO pounds, and the dexterity to work with one's hands. With a total 
population who experiences serious immobility, productivity can be seriously 
hampered. If persons of mixed levels of mobility are present, some tasks can 
be allocated differentially or team systems can be set up, but this adaptation 
alters the potential design of the program. 

Work readiness refers to the willingness of the person to spend 4 to 8 
hours in a greenhouse, to get his or her hands dirty in soil, to respond to 
Instruction, and generally to attend to tasks and equipment with some con* 
sistency. Programming will differ for a group of severely retarded or emotional- 
ly disturbed individuals compared with others who have physical handicaps. 
The greenhouse setting can be used In both instances, of course. The issue is 
not so much IQ and complete physical ability as the preparedness for and 
adaptability to the work setting. With a slow adaptability among a majority of 
the individuals, high self-earning expectations are unrealistic. An Ideal pro^ 
gram would be composed of several levels of programming and would provide 
movement through and within its components. 

Th# number of Indivlduais who can be served in a greenhouse operation 
must be examined carefully. 

A prevocational program might serve as many as 10 individuals with one 
instructor; the square footage used may be as limited as 1,500 square feet or 
up to 10,000 square feet when this level of training is integrated with a produc* 
tlvity design. With some populations, it may be advantageous to keep this 
group in a relatively confined area under the Instructor's close supervision. 

The vocational training program might serve 10 individuals with one 
instructor. These individuals are responsible for larger numbers of plants and 
a wider range of tasks. It Is desirable, therefore, for them to cover up to as 
much as 10,000 square feet, provided the grower has additional help. Produc^ 
tlon and wages arc naturally higher in the vocational program. 
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In CMP employment, five Individuals should serve at ieast 7 500 square 
feet and possibly up to 10,000 square feet of greenhouse. Ubor Is one of the 
mostly costly elements In grMnhouse work; hence, making the most efficient 
use of one's work force is mandal:^. 

Salf-Eamod Incomo: Its Ex^etod Role in Program Dosign 

^If-earned Income does not stand Independently when one is setting 
program goals. It must be weighed in lit 'it of the population to be ,^erved how 
capable the Indlvldyals are, and exactly what purpose one wants to achieve 
from the program, 

Prevoaational and vocational training program salts Income must offset 
costs of the program rather than fully cover them. PrevocatlonaS program 
Income should not be expected to generate more than 10 to 15 percent of total 
costs; 1 vocational training program that Is operated efficiently will produce 
20 to 30 percent of costs. 

Work oo^op sales and services ideally should provide income to cover all 
expenses, including wages, administration, and overhead. Minimally, one 
expects the cfrop Income to pay for employee wages and the bulk of direct 
costs. In a 10,000 square foot growing area which employs a grower and up to 
five co-op workers, the greenhouse should gross $65,000 to $120,000 per year 
In sales, depending on whether wholesale or retail. Sales should amount to at 
least 75 percent of total required Income. 

Ssfety 

A safe training and work environment Is of highest Importance. Before 
beginning a greenhouse training or eo-op program, Instructors and super 
visors should draw up applicable safety guidelines, particularly as they apply 
to the physical greenhouse surroundings and the use of chemicals which 
should be kept In locked cabinets. A total safety attitude should be developed 
among all staff, trainees, and workers and reinforced with periodic staff In- 
service training. 
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PREVOCATIONAL GREENHOUSE 
TRAINING PROGRAM DESIGN 



Oral 

To prepare a unit of 10 Individuals to • work readiness level. 
ObJactivM 

1., Tat!|tabll8h a training program In work readiness Ifocusing on personal, a^d^; 
. \ ^K^'^lf^^n^tMuvfoTs by utilizing the greenhouse, work ©nvlronmi^«| 

2. ' To provl^i^hls^unit wjth ona Instiuefor^ greanhouse^pace!of at I^Mt 'fjs&t 

squara-feet. and plant materlalrand baslc'gralnHoilie wjppll^^^^ 

3. To reach^an annual.grBenhouse.iales;target<of'S5,000 to'$20^tlhe^m«?^ 

v -^roffl.dlr»5ts«le8,'b>itoprovrda''suppiementSi^ 
or wdric eoKirp»duetion>og^mh 




' ^adiusfment nMs^of'thBsrlndlvrcruats I 

K ^tnreurrreutum provid© th© thrsacf of adhtlnultrf^iieh of thWn^^^^ 




&for a person to function normally in a work anvironmdnt In our socitty^ Tha list 
fof criteria provides a structura through which the instructor can set diractlont 
and goals for Individual tralnMs. Each Item is defined operationally for ready 
yndeistaiidlng by the trainee and for lnstructor consistency. 

. Prevocatlbnal curricula serve to meet the personai-soclal-vocational 
: adjustment needs of Individuals^ Programs develop a curriculum from a 
comprehensive description of the needs of their respective populatloni. 

Methods 

Malwood Horticultural Training Center utilizes five basic "tMis" compos^ 
ed of tests, ^ting scalesp checlclists, and mord summaries as methods to 
implement curriculum criteria. These five tools address the strengths and 
weaknesses of individual trainees and arei 

1« The Malwood Prevocatloral ivaluation Form (work adjustment) 

2. The Adaptive Behavior Scale, of the American Aisoclatlon of Mental 
Deficiency (Activities of Daily Living) 

3. The Melwood SoclahRecraational Checklist (sooiai and rMreatlonal areas) 

4. The Melwood Residential Rating Form (resident laQ 

5. The Melwood Support Services Records Summary Form (personal social, 
educationalp family records) 

Staff members from each of the five areas composs an Interdiiclpllnaiy 
team which formulates long-range goals in each of the live areji fi^m the 
information obtained. Following is an example of one asseism#nt tool, the 
Mel W0^:Pr#vocatlonal, ivaluation Form, and how it addresses the needs 
related toiworic adjustment - 

The Melwood Prevocatibnal Evaluation Form Is a s^je, utilizing a 
pretetting and a periodic posttasting pmcedurey that serves ai r 
adjustment evaluation tooL From the Fievo^tlonal^ ivaluat^ a 
prioritized Hst Is compHed by the ITM of all items showing a nMd fpr deve 
rnent or improvement. This list esteblishes each Individuals jon^nge wpr^ 
adjustment goals. Priority areas are established In coope^tjon%lth^^^^^ 
trainee^TThereafter, a Contract and Short^rm lPP recoils (1) the behavior or^ 
attitude to be addresstd, ^ training methods 1^ which to iiffebib^ 
the; measurements which show when the behavior or attitude ^ has t>een 
changed successfullyp and (4) the rewards to be eameb. The final step takes 
the daily recorded Information and places It on a g^ph which visuiilly shows 
both basellna ablllty and the level and rate of developments An'^^ple^f the 
Melwood Prevocational ivaluation Form, Long-range Wo^^^^^^ 
Contrait^ahd ihoil^rm IPP, and Behavior araph is fdun^ lathe: App^^ 

i^ausevof their importance in the above methods^ several segments 
desenre further comment. 

\ The Indlyidiial Prescriptive Program (IP^ provides the underlying method 
for caitylng out the curriculum criteria. An IPP Is drawn up after the evaluation 
process and specif im the overall goals for the trainee. Fmm this detemilna- 
tion, short-term objectives are developed on a weekly, monthly, and quarterly 





^imrliiibuc^orrHfi agrMment wfth the trainee, sets priorities amoriB:^He : 
^ingt^olil^i^^'Aa much as is possible; only one ^1 Is mpiicitly 
^0!pi>Ca;tiijie^:|NtlPP objective castsiKs tmrall qm^ into a bmlmylffmll 
^?feftnOT^^|n.whrc^^^ wilt be accomplished. It stipulates the behavior to 
|w^~,b|Np^l^rmid. thflcontekt surrounding the behavior performance, and the 
e^rerlj^^ will be evaluated. 

©u1 a procedure which explains what will occur ?i 

|i1ithe worlc asslgnrnent, or between the trainee and other individuals, as is 
appropriate, In^the prevocational program, greenhouse worit serves as the con* 
tdxtlfor^^procedures which have proven to be applicable in other work 
environments as welt. 

Whereas procedures explain what the normal l:)ehavioral transactions are 
to be, techniques are interventions that the instructor utilizes to change the 

, ^ trainee's inappropriate behavior. These Interventions range from reinforce- 
ment techniques to'tlrM^ 

orJnstitutJng>^^^^ development of a positive, active 

. W inath^ior-traifi^^ Is vital to create a real motivational desire to 

r effect positive change* 

Rewards/costs are utilized with trainees to support their motivation and 
moventent toward short-range goals. Rewards used at the prevocational level ' 
I are selected as approp>late for the developmental level of the trainee. Con- 
tracts are used to maice explicit the required beh^^ 
: whije docummtlng trainee willingness and desire to learn. 
^'^ A recordieeprrig system 
behavior. In many cases It is convenient for the Instructor to breaic up the day 
V! into two- or three-hour segments^ or perHaps to use half-hour periods for track- 
> tng the behavior of the trainee. The recordkeeping system is essential to carry- 
ing out the trainee's program: recordkeeping is not an after-tht-fact notation;, 
but Is integral to promoting change of behavior, since marking the chart 1i 
simultaneous with the^ behavior's occurrence and is observed by the trainee, 
r The charts are reviewed with the trainee dally and/or weekly to emphasize the 
t^:^ importance of the target goal. ^ 

Evaluation 



.^4 The IPP format Includes an evaluation criterion of each behavior as it is 
.worked on. 

' A criterion descrities the behavior and how often It must be perforrned to 

j;t$ji6nB\dBf^ complete and within the repertoire of the trainee|!,forexamplep 

X'ikefriAns^frbm Interrupting a speaker . ... throughout the ;d|ij|^for'/l#c^^ 

:^|hlye days/- The InstructorimuA Judge whX 
traif 



^accomplish for each behai^orp^yet^^l 




ion, must^adequately m 




^jisteriGy. A weekly charting of tha.bahavior laVkept on file.;ThMej^^arts^M^^ 
^Mls€fe available to other instructors tb prevenflneonsisWn^ among 
^members. ' ' r-^'-c^r^ 
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_ and usually weakly, review of ^t^^ 
1© ?ri|«re trairae awareness and cooperation. Productivity antl effitii^t:!^)^!!^^^ 
^^ Xthe trainee In gre^nhouM ta^ki also are monitored through the use of the tlri^^^^ 
j:, triaJ.prooedure (referto CHapter The tirrie trial provides a baseline of trainee 
produetivity and is- also the basis of wage rates. 



Greenhouse Activities 

The instructor organizes greenhouse tasks for training functions first and 
then for work compietion, although of^^ two can be blended equally/^ 

Greenhouse tasks%re chosen the grower of a produc- 

tion line, If there ir such In the jppeniitlon. Soil mixing, washing pots; stick 
growing, etc , are examples of such taiks.^^^t^ are 
organized for personal adjustment goals are: ' - 

1. Aes^MlW/lr- A trainee is assigned a task of filling five pots with pre:^^^^ 
rnlxed^ll. ioi|,^ pots/rand wQrk area ato designated wlth^ah explanation ti3l 

. ■ (verBaf:aridt|^hayioral demonstrAtl^O^S^^^it^^^ 
period is set and the instructor cheeks; tp-iM% ' 

S check mark Is recorded with the acQompllshmem (Note: for a 

given trainee at this level of mponslbllity,^ completion of^he.task with or , . 

^l^hfiMlRrpf^^^ may not be the^^^ ^"!^ 

* without promptrng may be.ttie-goar at subsequent levels,) A $implerV/^p 
example of responsibility Is the assignmeht for the trainee to preset' 
hlrri^elf/herseif at the work station at a given hour upon Virivjng'at the^^^^^^^' — 

• ;tralning^center.'.^ . ' , , , ^rv:,iV'.'v i- 

2. PinfQifi9ilm In droyp AelMfjr -The Instructor assigns thrte tralriaesfto 
transfer 5b pots from storage space to bench in teamwork wlth^^ tSu^fK^^^^I'^ 
trainee who Is especially interactive, thus extinguishing purelVrrself^s ?a 
stimulating behavior, " 

In the context of a larger,- production-oriented operation, this program ^/Ij''^ 
these trainees as a Gr6\M0 may be responsible for a whole work area or for ' 
relatively minor quantities of work. This declilon again depends upon tha ri 
needs and capabilities of the trainees and the flexibility of the production unit: - 



QrsenhouM SpaM and IquipmOTt 

For a unit of prevocationai trainnig, a minimum of l,5O0 square feet li^ 
recpmmended. If thls^nit is integrated with a vocational or co-op prbductl^^i: 
unltp separated space requirements may be reduced. The program Is def Iri^l 
by the training that goes on, not ^ the amount of space utilized nor tHtf^ 
pr^uction carried on. 



Instructor selection may be related to the manner in which this unit li 



associated with a production line and to the availability of the grower to thl^^ 



^instructor 



The pravaoatlonal tralnlnfl Instfuetor Is a person who is skilled In training 
individuals In need of perional, aoQial, and work adjustment skiJIa. This 
perion need net have Imdepth hertlaultural knowledge or background, 
although the ability to learn the essential greenhouse tasks and teahniquaa Is 
necessary. This person must possess skills in asiesilng Individual strengths 
and weaknesses. In modifying behavior, and in motivating Individuals. The 
prevoGatlonal Instruotor is much more rehabilitation foeused, although he or 
she must be able to eome to grips with the demands of the hortlouitural 
environment. See the Appendisc for job disoriptlon and personnel redruitment 
sourees. ^ 

Trainee Sdleotlon and Wages 

A maximum of ten Individuals can be tngaged in a prevocatlonal training 
unit with one Instryctor. A lower ratio would be praferabla. However, several 
such units may be used to support the produotlon of a large greenhouse 
complex. Persons who are siverSiy disabled In their personal and soeial f uno^ 
tlonlngp who have skills in self^oare, grooming and toileting, and who are not 
destructive to themselves or others are eligible. These Individuals' productiyi^ 
ty levels are generally lower than the 25 percent of minimum standard 
although this Is not the criterion by which they are placed In this program. The 
criterion for selection Is related to the program goals and to a curriculum in 
keeping with those goals rather than to the person's IQ functioning, For 
instance, "Joe*' may be able to do pottlngs and cuttings at a rapid and 
accurate rate. But since the prevocatlonal evaluation test shows an overall 
low score because of Inappropriate behavior, he Is a suitable candidate for the 
prevocatlonal program. 

Wages are paid to trainees for the number of hours they spend In income 
producing activity. Wages are based upon accuracy and effioitncy of the 
trainee as evidenced through time trials of certain greenhouse tasks (see 
Chapters). 

Budget 

A model budget has been developed to show basic income and expense 
Items, See Figure S. Its value is only in terms of an overview, Each individual 
program budget necessarily will reflect Its own special income and expense 
^ Items. It Is hoped that the percentage of self-earned Income to expenditures 
will stand as a realistic indicator of program potential. 



FIGURE 6 



GREENHOUSE 
PREVOCATIONAL BUDGET MODEL 



This model budgtt is based on a work unit of 10 tralnaei supported by 
2,000 squart feet of aetual greenhouse growing area. A dollar figure of $8.00 
per squart foot is used to projeot annual sales potential. ThuSi 



Determination of trainee wages Is based on 1,000 hours worked annually 
per trainee multiplied by a prevailing wage rate of $4.00 per hour multiplied by 
the average trainee produetlvlty rate of 30 peraent. The formula is: 

IpOOO hours K 10 trainees k ($4.00/hour x 30% produatlvlty) ^ $12,000 

Note: aelf^earned dollars represent 23 percent of the budget. Greenhouse 
mortgage expense inoludes only the purchase aost of the polyethelene 
greenhouse and equipment. It does not include labor oosts for oohstructing 
the greenhouse nor installing the various systems. The expense estimate is 
based on a 3,000 square foot area at a cost of $6.00 per square foot equaling 
$18,ora financed for 15 years at 6 peroent Interest (Small Busineas Administra- 
tion low rate, Handicapped Loan Program). 



2,000 square feet x $8.00 = $16,000. 



INCOME 



Self^earned Sales 
Other 



$ 16,000 
52,815 

$ 68J15 



$ 68,815 



EXPiNSES 
Personnel 



Growar/lnstruotor 
Aide 

Trainees (10) 
Fringe/Ta^ces (15%) 



12,000 
8,000 

12,000 
4,800 



$ 



38,800 



Other 



I 



Oreenhoust (poly) Mortgage 

Vehicle Loan 

Vehicle Operating 

Cultural Products (30% of sales) 

Heat/Utlllties 

Repair/Equipment 

Telephone 

Water 

Insyrance 

Advertising 

Administrative Overhead (8%) 
Miiceilaneous 



$ 1,818 



4,000 
2,000 
4,800 
4,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
1,000 
5,097 
3.500 



$32,015 



$ 68,815 > 



'V . J vr .V-..- . ■ - ■ . >■ ...... ^ ..tJ.tfiVff^. 

Wik^° °' ®'Oht to 10 Individuals In greenhouse skills, preparJlM^ 

5<^«l«frt't©.functlon productively at no lower than 50.percent 6f the mirilmumfc 
ill^and to^ approximate the Industry standard In aceuraey 'and s^iplSrlwf 



agate crops. A eurrieulum may become specialized to the extent that the 
production process Itself Is specialized. 

Two sample curricula are presented In the Appendix. The first is from the 
Clinton County Chapter, New Yoric State Association for Retarded Cittiens, 
Inc. hortlcuiturai program. It consists of a series of ia tasks, each of which is 
thoroughly tasN analyzed for training purposes.^ 

The second, is the Melwood Occupational Sequence Log which is less 
thorough In its task analysis but more specialized in its three areas of grow- 
ing, production, and shipping. Note that evaluation criteria are integral Jn each 
curriculum. /The Items in. the Melwood currlouium are presented in a 
developmental sequence of least difficult to most difficult. While this is a 
prf ferred mode of teaching skills, a program that Is production: oriented r 
cannot always afford to start a trainee at the beginning stage^andc Work i 
through each skill one at a time. Tasks may be undertaken to completir^iirt of 
the production process, not strictly for the sake of learning the skill in 
sequence, NeverthelesSt in a greenhouse complex With at least three crop 
rotations per year, there Is more than enough opportunity to come back to 
learning and relearning each skllL 

Method: Task Analysis 

Task analysis is^the general approach used ih training handicapped 
individuals in specif Ic skills. Task anal^ls involves bVeaking clown a skill into 
its component parts sufficiently for an individual to follow each step 
;behaviorally*^The.extentto.which a skill is broken down de^^ 
or n^ of the trainee; more capable Indlviduajis do not require as^gny^ex^.,^ 
plicit steps whereas less capable Indiyidui^s . prof It from. numerqi^8^td^l}»f^' 
Many training centers have Implemented. a task analysis ^£pproach tS!tm^ 
the handicapped, hence its appllcatfon to horticulture Is^^'ho^^ 
masters thesis by John ^ Morris,^ entmedhAi^VooiiiMMfiyitir^ 
ticultueQ-SkUt Tmtning Progmm for thm MantaUy 'RiBhied Adult Usf^n^ 
AAa(ys/s^ describes the application of task.analysis In the horticulture center. 

. Paul Sanger, t^oHlculture^rogram C Neviryork State 

ARC,,Clinton County Chapter, said concerning the use of task analysis in the: 
horticulture program:^ ^ ^ . .1 jv- , / ; 

I have discovered that, when using task analysis, the one-toK^ne 
trainer-trainee ratio is the most effective; method of jteacjiing 
greenhouse skills, as many of these skills ire fcdmplexfin^^^^ 
. ; .The relationship between the trainer and trainee is of great impor- 
tance^ It appears that the higherthe level of consistency^^ 
role, the more quickly a trainee learns a task. Task analysis provides 
for a highly structured relationship fonthetrainer and trainee to work 
within. The trainer has an opportunity to use a number of various 

'John D. Morris, Alvin Community Living School, 913 E. Old Galveston 
Road, Alvin, Texas 77S11 

^Personal Communication. 

ts 



training tsehniques and reoeiyts Immediate feedback from the 
trainee. 

An Instruetor In oharge of a crew of 10 Individuals may not reallstioaliy be 
able to provida sueh onM^one training. While this optimum eltuation oan be 
an ideal toward which to work, It is also possible to set up taiks In a stapwise 
manner for use with trainees In small groups. One modlflGatlen used by two 
Melwood Instruetors Is a minlmanual on growing tasks made up of a series of 
Polaroid photos showing the aorreot and Incorreet steps In growing methods. 

Sanger reports the following criteria that trainers at Clinton Coynty ARC 
have found helpful In Implementing task analysis^ 

1. The trainer should always present himself /herself as an equal to the 
trainee. 

2. For each task to be considered learned, all substeps must be tested and 
passed for a minimum of four out of five days (not necessarily conseoutive 
days). 

3. A maximum of five trials each day need to be recorded. 

4. No allowance nor special consideration Is to be given for a trainee's Iniblli^ 
ty to read. 

5. Verbal prompting during training should be presented In question form 
whenever possible. 

6. MInimiied eye contact combined with simple gestures usually has more 
training value than verbal inatructions/corrections when prompting. 

7. A task '^review" should be considered a trial failure. 

8. Addlti^ gl substeps to a task is appropriate if nwded. Excess substeps, 
when trainee Initiated, should be discouraged but clustering of substeps Is 
encouraged. 

9. Substep order of performance may not be altered. 

Task analysis does not require the modification of the greenhouse 
environment. An efficient and well-equipped work area will be conducive to the 
use of task analysis. . . . 

Implementing task analysis requires a training plan or program that 
Includes specifying the task objective to be mastered, the method to be used 
(e.g., forward chaining, backward chaining, etc.), and the criteria for 
aocompwhment. A chart should be drawn up shovving the task steps to be 
followed and their completion record. Figures 7 and 8 are a training plan and a 
chart of a client from the Clinton County ARC. The Appendix shows additional 
examples of a training plan and task analysis and data sheet. 

ivaluatlon 

ivaluatlon Is the process of measuring the outcome of the training 
program and the level of production performance. It must be emphaslied that 
recordkeeping Is essential to document the effectiveness of the currlouium 
and training methodol^les. See Evaluation Sections in Chapters 12 and 14 for 
descriptions of evaluation and time trial procedures. 
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FIGURE 7 



INDIVIDUAL TRAININQPROQRAM 
ARC Horlleultura Program 
ORIENHOUSI 



Cllsnt Trainee Client Number 

Training Arear j^Mt^Ji^jJis^ 



Task:. iiy?/?f/y^/?/y?^^j| .' WaAho^ ^aM£l 



Teaching Mathod! ^ ^ flmn 



Materials; 




Teacher: -'i-— .- - - Mastery Criterl 

How Data Is To Be Collected: 




r: — _= - - " Mastery Criteria: 2^^^^^'^* 



'A 



Dat@ Training is Btgun: 
Date Completed: 



When Soheduled: 
COMMiNm 



TltllMi.§liy|^|«ii 11 3"-; 




Qrtmtioust AetlvHIts 



Qreenhouse aQtivltiis ralatf to the gretnhaust slEt (aquare footage 
avaitabia) and the type of plants grown in this greenhouse area. As stated 
earilerp the minimum square footage for iuOQMsfui training of a unit of 10 per- 
sons is 1,500 square feet. (However, If slgnifloant self^earned doilars are part of 
the program goais, then a minimum of 6,000 square feet is reoommended. The 
range of orop sateation is wide but greatly daptnds on the training goats and 
the self^earned inooma eKpeoted. 

Greenhouse aetlvities are developed around a full range of tasks seleated 
to refleot a real work environment and to coordinate with the training and pro^ 
duotlon inoome goals. Limltationi on greenhouse aetlvities are based on the 
abilities of those being trained. For example, a trainee is not given the Job of 
watering until he/she has demonstrated prior use of good Judgment, 
dreenhouse voaatlonal training aonoentrates on deveiopment of Job skills 
rather than on work adjustment* Hence, the atmosphere Is work and produe- 
tlon oriented. 

Grednhduse Space and Equipment 

Growing space of 6,000 square feet Is recommended if a moderite to 
significant seif^earned income is expected. More or less space may be used to 
accommodate training depending upon other design factors (goals, capital, 
etc.) and whether this program is coordinated with a production operation. 
(See Chapter 17, "Physical Plant and Teehnloal Requirements," for further 
details.) 

If this unit is integrated with a work oo>op production system, these 
individuals usually will work as a "crew'' on certain areas of production, but 
they need not be limited to certain tasks or to a certain space. As in the 
prevocationai program, vocational training Is defined by the kind of training 
provided, not by the amount of space utilized nor by the production tasks that 
are carried on. 

Staffing 

The instructor Ideally would be the two^ or four-year graduate of a hor^ 
ticultural therapy/rehabilitation program, possessing specific horticultural 
knowledge to go with rehabilitation training ability. The instructor must to 
able to relate both to training needs and to production needs, and to organize 
work tasks In ways that fit the trainees* need to tocome skilled workers. The 
instructor and his/her crew may work independently of or in conjunction with 
a production oriented greenhouse. But where the program exists independent^ 
ly of a production operation, the Instructor will have to organize and develop 
the marketing outlets and strategy If self^earned Income Is to be important. 
(See also Chapter 7, "Personnel Issues") 

TralnM SdlMtion and Wagea 

A maximum of 10 Individuals p^r Instructor covering approximately 6,000 
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squara f«et of growing spaae is most sultablt. Psrsont who sptcifieally dasira 
greenhouM skill training and/or baslo vocational skill dtvelopment via ths 
grsanhouse training/production snvlrdnmant should be selacted for this pro- 
gram. Thass Indlylduals should have surpassed the minimum requiremants of 
the prevocatlonal program and should be Judged capable of reaching co^p 
employment or competitive employment levels. Program planners also must 
consider whether this training Is relevant for a specific individual 

Trainee wages are paid according to the minimum standard prevalllna 
^^O^J^'^P^'^^ntage of that wage based upon appropriate time trials. (See 
Chapter 9) Wages are paid to trainees for the number of hours that they saend 
In meome producing activities, Including their training activity which has 
production output. 

Budgst 

Figure 9 shows a model budget with basic Income and expense Items for 
a vocational greenhouse training program, each Individual program budget 
must reflect its own special Income and expense Items. 



FIGURES 



GREENHOUSE 



VOCATIONAL BUDGET MODEL 



This model budget is based on a work unit of 10 trainees supported by 
4,000 square feet of actual greentiDuse growing area. A doliar figure of S10.00 
per square foot is used to project annual sales potentiaL Thus, 



Trainee wages are based on 1,200 hours worked annually per trainee 
times a prevailing wage rate of $4.00 per hour times an average trainee produc- 
tivity rate of 40 percent. The formula is: 

1,200 hours ? 10 trainees x ($4.000/hour x 40% prodyetivity) = $19,200 

The greenhouse mortgage expense i^clu^ js only the purchase cost of the 
polyethelene greerphouse and equipment. It does not include labor costs for 
construGting the greenhouse nor Instaillng the various sytems. The expense 
estimate is based on a 6,000 square foot area at a cost of $6.00 per square foot 
equaling $36,000 financed for 15 years at 6 percent interest (Small Business 
Administration low rate. Handicapped Loan Program). 

Note: self^earned dollars represent 37 percent of the budget. 

INCOME 

Self-earned Sales $ 40,000 

Other 88,418 



4,000 square feet k $10.00 = $40,000, 



$108,418 



$108,418 



iKPENSeS 
Personnel 



Grower/ Instructor 
Aide 

Sales Specialist 
Trainees (10) 
Fringe/Taxes {15%) 



$ 



12,000 
8,000 
10,000 
20,000 
7,250 

57,250 



Other 



Greenhouse (poly) Mortgage 
Vehicle 

Vehicle Operating Costs 

Cultural Products {30% of sales) 

Heat/Utilities 

Repair/ Equipment 

Telephone 

Water 

Insurance 

Advertising 

Administrative Overhead (8%) 
Miscellaneous 



$ 3,63/ 



4,000 
2.000 
12,000 
7,000 
5.000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 
8,031 
4,000 



$ 51,168 



$108,418 
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Chapter Fourteen 



GR^lNHOUSE 
WORK CO<IP ERffLOYMENT 



Qoal 



To smploy units of five wsrktrs each In a greenhouse employment cokjp 
businass In the commynlty. - 

1. To generate a volume of production and sufficient sales Income per unit to 
support a grower, aide, salespe^on, and five co^p workers and to meet 
operating expenses. 

2. To earn $7S,000 per year per unit. 

3. To employ a minimum of 75 percent handicapped workers In relation to the 
total co«p labor force. 

4. For each worfcer to receive no less than 50 percent of the established 
prevailing wage for worlc pertormanee and to receive fringe benefits equal 
to those for other agency peraonnel. 

5. To provide steady. 12.month, fulMime employment. 

The ot^eetlve of coop employment, compared with that of the prevoca- 
tlonal andvoeational training programs. Is production rather than services to 
tralnMS. The figures may change from pregram to program, but the objective 
is to conduet business In the commercial marlcetplaoe, producing and selling 
plants In voiume. An employment eo^p demands the full employment of 
*^Pf?^ psraons at a business In which they provide 75 percent or mora 
Of th^ireet labor force. Thus, the Mop greenhouse may Include nonhand- 
'WP®^ peraons. such as a grower, throughout the labor force, indirect labor 
^raonnel, such as administratora and accountants, are not counted amona 
the nonhandleapped peraonnel. 

Product LliM 

Th® prafluet liRe, or cropping schedule, is formulated in conjunction with 
tne sales peraonn«* and marlcating strategy. The grower then establishes a 
systeffl for prodyetlon and quality control throughout the pr^uct line tun- 
ing is rvplaced with regulariy scheduled work tasks and ertipl^es work as a 
einw or on Individually deslgnat«d Jobe. The work Is laid out in accord with 



basia growing requiremtnts except where the diiabjllty needs of the warkeri 
(e.g., wheelahainbound individuals) may damand special consideration. A 
product line is baaed on yearly goals of sales and on which plants are needed 
for seasonal crops or for yearround purchase. 

Operational Methods 

The methods of implementing the product line are determined to a great 
eKtent by the production and quality control systems utilized by the grower. 
Since the greenhouse co^op is not used for training, cost effectiveness and 
tabor efficiency are crucial in the greenhouse operation. 

The grower first chooses what crops to produce, based upon what sells in 
the marketplace. Co^p employees are expected to be capable of a variety of 
tasks under supervision, and their ability level affects the choice of crops In a 
relatively minor way. Production programming also looks at how much of the 
grower's time Is allocated to insuring the necessary culture conditions as well 
as providing employee supervision and administration, if the grower must 
spend all of his/her time overseeing the direct labor force, there remains little 
time to perform other managerial decisions and tasks. The choice of crops 
naturally must take into consideration the culture conditions in the 
greenhouse. 

Next, the grower determines how many of each variety is targeted for the 
year's production, what siie pots and baskets should be produced, etc. The 
assessment of crew capability and efficiency determines, for example, 
whether it is more feasible and profitable to buy bulk quantities of finished off 
poinsettias or to grow them from cuttings. Cost effectiveness requires getting 
the most money for the labor spent. The use of both labor intense production 
and bringing in crops for finishing off enables a greenhouse operation to 
maximize the usefulness of Its growing space and of its labor force. 

Tasks required for production are laid out by the grower In sequences 
demanded by the growing schedules. Tasks cover the full range of wurk In a 
greenhouse, including mixing soil, cleaning pots, rooting cuttings, ^^..cing 
and transferring pots, weeding out basketSp and pinching. Certain tasks requir- 
ing critical judgment or safety precautions (such as watering, chemical 
application) may be excluded from the task list depending upon the disability 
and the skill level of the population. 

Sequences of work may be arranged Into dally and weekly Jobs and 
individual or team tasks according to employee efficiency and the grower's 
production methods. Jobs and their Incremental steps are arranged by each 
grower according to his or her own 'methods of growing — there are no 
exclusive "right ways." l4owever, work can be designed to capitalize on worker 
routine. For example: 

• Procedures for mixing soil are systematized. 

• Numbers of pots per bench and areas for certain varieties are designated. 

• Specific tasks are performed on certain days of the week and at the lame 
times of the day. 

• Tools and materials are kept in the same place. 
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The grower's produotlon schedules are baeed on completion dates. Work- 
Ing backward from these dates, the grower determmss when to start rootlngs 
or when to bring In finlihed off plants. Growing schedules are determined by 
plant growth and development, not be employee efficjency. 

Evaluatldn 

In the work oo-op greenhouse, evaluation consists of using time trials to 
assess the efticlancy of the worker The time trials (eicampies provided In the 
Appendl3c) for greenhouse work must relate to the kind of work a giveri 
employee generally performs. If an Individual performs a variety of tasks, h© 
should be evaluated aoross a representative sample of thesei If he works ori 
only a few Jobs or only one task, he may be evaluated only on those speolfle 
duties. In some cases, a work co-op may wish to include an evaluation of other 
issues pertaining to the work performance of the employee. If so, these items 
must be spelled out clearly In a personnel policy and applied uniformly with all 
workers. Thus, such performance criteria as attendance, neatness, safety, etc. 
should be part of a periodio general personnel evaluation that does not also 
affect the wage rate as does the time trial procedure. The use of these latter 
personnel issues may be an index of the need for further training or may serve 
as a record for a future competitive employment reference. 

QrMnhauM Spaae and Equipmant 

It is recommended that a co-op greenhouse operate with an average of 
6,000 square feet of growing space per unit of five co-op workers* an aide, and 
a grower. Smaller ope atlons are possible but would find it Increasingly dlf^ 
f icult to develop the volume of production necessaiv to be financially feasible. 
Chapter 17 on "Physical Plant and Technical Requirements" provides an 
Indication of minimum needs for a small operation; these may be multiplied 
linearly to estimate the costs and equipment needs for a work co-op operation. 

Staffing 

An experienced grower who is knowledgeable in horticulture and capable 
of directing production schedules for volumo sales Is required In the work co- 
op model. The grower must be licensed to handle and supe^lse registered 
chemicals. The grower is also a manager who organises tasks and delegates 
work responsibilities to be carried out Independently. If there Is no other 
individual to handle business management, the grower must administer the 
accounting for production costs and income. 

One or more crew foremen or aides who are knowledgeable abc^ grow^ 
Ing methods or who can te trained in such tasks as watering and u -nlcal 
application are necessary at the point when the greenhouse space exceeds 
6,000 square feet. These individuals may perform tasks that are beyond the 
ability of some trainees, and they may need to be available for weekend hours. 

dreenhouse annual sales of less than $50,000 may be generated with only 
the help of a part^ime sales person. A larger income, as exemplified in the 
budget in Figure 10, will require a fulhtime marketing sales specialist. 



Employee Selection and Wages 

The ultimate crjteria for hiring Individuals as co-op workers are their pro- 
ductlvity and skliL As referred to above, a unit of a co-op employment program 
can efficiently employ five individuals, although minimum and maximum 
numbers depend upon Individual wages, gross income from sales, and produc- 
tivity of the operatloa 

Selection of co-op workers is based on their competency and efficiency, 
unlike In the prevocatlonal or vocational training program where they are 
setacted because of their need for that training. Competencies of greenhouse 
co-op workers include: 

PmfBonal Adlumtmmnt » minimal or eliminated social and Individual 
tccentricitles, the absence of inappropriate behavior, and the presence of 
appropriate social skills for the work setting. 

Wofk Adiusimmnt - motivation, consistent attendance, endurance, 
responsiveness to instructions, awareness of quality, respect for and proper 
use of equipment and safety precautions, and following the chain of 
command. 

Pfoducti¥iiy mnd Skill - Job-related capability and efficiency In specific 
skills as demonstrated by work sampling and time trials; also motivation, 
consistency, and capability indicated in records from a previous training 
program. 

Upon application for co^p employmentt it is important that an Individual 
be thoroughly evaluated, documenting a capability of 50 percent or higher pro- 
ductivity, and that work adjustment and vocational skill training has been 
successfully compfeted. 

Wages paid to co»op employees are based upon an hourly rate or a piece 
rate. With the variety and nature of greenhouse work, It is usually desirable to 
pay on an hourly basis. Department of Labor regulations concerning sheltered 
employment labor and wages must be adhered to, including the acquisition of 
certificates for wages paid at lower than minimum rates. Hourly rates are 
calculated using the time trial method or an equivalent. See Chapter 9. 



A model work c^op greenhouse budget has been developed to show 
basic income and expense items. See Figure 10, Each Individual program 
budget will, of course, reflect Its own special Income and expense Items, It Is 
hoped that the ratio of self-earned Income to expenditures will stand as a 
realistic indicator of program potential. 



Budget 
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GREENHOUSE 
WORK CO-OP BUDGET MODEL 



This model budget is based on a work unit Of 1B co-op workers supported 
by ISpOOO square feet of aetuai greenhouse growing area. A dollar figure of 
$18,00 per square foot is uitd to project annual sales potential. Thus, 



Trainee wages art based on 1,820 hours worked annually per oo^p 
worker muluplled by a prevailing wage rate of $4.00 per hour multiplied by a 75 
percent productivity rate. The formula is: 

1,820 hours x ISwufkers k ($4 00/hour x 75% productivity) ^ $81|900 

The greenhouse mortgage expense includes only the purchase pnce of 
the polyethelene greenhouse materials and equipment. It does not inelude 
labor aosts for constructing the greenhouse nor instaliing the various sytema. 
The expense estimate is based on an $18,000 square foot area at a cost of 
$4.00 per square foot equaling $72,000 finanaed for 15 years at 6 percent 
interest (Small Business Administration low rate, Handicapped Loan 
Program), 

Note: self^earned dollars represent 78 percent of the budget. 



16,000 square feet x $16.00 m $240,000. 



INCOME 



Self-earned Sales 
Other 



$240,000 
68,468 

$308,486 



$308,488 



EXPENSES 
Personnel 



Grower • Manager 
Production Spacialtst 
Propagation Specialist 
C^opA/Varkers (1i) 
Sales Specialist 
Driver/Aide 
Part-time Help 
Fringe/Tajfes (18%) 



15,0(X» 
10,000 
10,000 
81.900 
15,000 
7,500 
4,000 
25,812 



$16 212 



Other 



Greenhouse (poly) Mortgage 
Vehicle Nate 
Vehicle Operating 
Cultural Products (30%) 



$ 7,275 



Heat/Utilities 
Repair/ iquipment 
Telephane 
Water 
Insurance 

Advertising/ Com miss ions 
Administrative Overhead (8%) 
Miscellaneous 



4,000 
4,000 
72,000 
23,000 
5,000 
1,500 
5.000 
2,000 
8,000 
24,479 
5,000 



$138,254 



$308,468 
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Chapter Fifteen 



PRODUCTION AND PROPAGATION SYSTEMS 



FDllowing the formulatlen of goals and productl©n programming in the 
grtsnhouse operation, the grower must detsrmlne what products will b© 
grown. Random selection of plants and little forethought to production 
numbers will result In marketing and production problems. A signlfioant pro- 
duction line and sales income must have an integrated management system. 

Four factors go Into building the production/sales system: 

1. What to grow 

2. How much to grow 

3. How to grow In the given greenhouses with the labor, programming, and 
equipment available 

4. When to grow materials 

Some of these faators are more or less affected by the rehabilitative 
nature of the program. 

What to Grow 

What to grow Is determined by what the horticultural center oan sell and 
the relative importance of sales to the program, what can be produced, and the 
volume that can or must be produoed, all of which Interact with one another 
and should not be treated Independently. There are five rules of thumb about 
what to grow in the greenhouM operation: 

1* Grow what will selL If self^arned Income Is important to a program, this is 
the first and most important guideline^ A market analysis by a professional 
or an informal survey of nearby garden centers offers a g©^ start. Later, 
experience combined with market trends will yield the best answers. 

Itm grower must worti cimly with the sales specialist. There Is little 
value In growing plants for which there is no market. (See Chapter 1i, 
"Gfeanhouse Sales*% 

* Are there wholesale customers and what do they need? 

* Are community building sales slgnifiaant? 

* Are retail sales (which demand a large variety) planned? 

* What oyttots are available for seasonal crops, and In what quantities oan 
these crops be marketed? 

* Are sales to be channeled through a broker? 



2, Grow what your labor force and physjcal plant can support. Delicate 
varlties usually are not suitable for the work co^op greenhouse. The grower 
can choose from a wide variety of "weed crops," tropicals, bedding plants, 
and seasonals. In a vocational training program or work co-op, there should 
be little worry over the choice of plants based upon the persons handling 
them. The primary concern is what will sell. 

In starting out, it Is wise to select hardy varieties and to limit the selec- 
tlon until the training and production systems are perfected. Buying in 
crops which require only a short period of time for finishing off eliminates 
production time during which problems could occur The selection of some 
crops (or the methods of growing) is made prauisely because they provide 
work suitable for training purposes (I.e., routine, simple tasks). See **Basic 
Horticultural Greenhouse Production Schedule" in Appendix. 

3, Grow what provides a good dollar return. 

• Some selections will be good for stable selling power. 

• Some crops have high retail/wholesale value and low production cost. 

• Some crops may not have a high dollar return but will attract customers 
to the sales, 

• The method of growing affects the dollar return (see How to Grow below). 

4, Some crops are propagated for their training value above and beyond their 
sales value and may be propagated without any intention to sell. This prac- 
tice should be limited, however, since bench space is at a premium In a 
production line. 

5, At some early point in the program's development, it Is recommended that 
one or two unusual varieties be grown to establish a unique name or reputa- 
tion for the center 

How MuQh to Grow 

The answer to this question depends upon the relative importance of self- 
earned income and upon the square footage of space available. Corporate 
sales goals must be drawn up first on a yearly basis. These goa»s should take 
into account production capability from the multiple programs (I.e., prevoca- 
tional and vocational training and work co-op) if they exist under the same 
production system. From this figure, the grower works In conjunction with the 
sales specialist to devise estimates of which crops will produce what 
Incomes. 

Corporate or annual projections are broken down into monthly figures. 
These monthly targets vary depending upon the nature of one's market 
outlets. However, some generalliatlon may be gathered by looking at 
neighboring Industry figures. The following table presents percentages of 
dollar volume sales from Melwood Horticultural Training Center's Cropping 
Schedule of FY 19?M0, 

July 5% Oct 4% Jan 3% Apr 15% 

Aug 5% Nov 8% Feb 6% May 17% 

Sept 4% Dec 17% Mar 9% June 7% 



SO 
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The program sets weekly and perhaps even dally quotas which may b© 
geared for certain types of sales or for certain market outlets in the case of 
byllding sales. 

How much to grow also depends upon the square footage of growing 
space available. Whereas labor is the most costly expense, bench Snuce is the 
rriost valuable asset: getting the most out of the available area yields more 
plant prnduotlon. Space saving features can be devised: hanging cables 
through the greenhouse (for hanging baskets) and building double tiered ban^ 
Ghes (lower tiers can only be used for shade tolerant crops) increases growing 
space and thereby adds quantity to production. 

How to Grow 

How to grow addresses not how one grows plants In the training or pro^ 
auction greenhouse but rather what factors Influence growing methods in a 
greenhouse In light of programming and the handicapped population, 

1. Grower's preferenae ^ First and last, the greenhouse operation is about 
growing plants, and each grower has his or her own preferences in growing 
methods. The knowledge and experience of the grower must be respected. 
Training can be adapted to a variety of methods through the tasks and 
through good organization. 

2. Physical building and equipment ^ The only notable element that affects 
growing methods here Is the extent to which a greenhouse operation 
utilizes various automatic systems, such as misting, watering, ventilation. 
These time and laborsavlng devices can provide accuracy in watering and 
humidity requirements. They usually are needed only for larger and more 
rigorous crop schedules. Because of the systems' added cost and 
technical demands, most co-op or training operations often will Initiate 
operations using manual controls. An automatic misting system for 
propagation benches is an exception. 

3. Labor intensity desired ^ One of the common beliefs about growing plants 
IS that, once started and given enough light and water, they appear to need 
little attention. This Is not true, of course, but the amount of labor put Into 
the initial propagation and then the early maintenance is greater than that 
required for plants to complete their growing period. The need for labor Is 
intensified by (1) growing large numbers of plants with short growing 
cycles, and (2) fmishlng off stock that Is almost ready for sale, in making 
this decision of how to grow and how much to grow along with organliing 
the tasks, each program develops Its training or production processes. The 
amount of la^r desired for programming (i.e., training) purposes m-jst be 
Integrated with the production and sales demands In order to result in 
efficiency and net income. 

. Ohoiee ©f props -The selection of more delicate crops may direct the 
method of growing itself or, on the other hand, may warrant the buying of 
some varieties wholesale for finishing off. This is often the case with lilies 
for Easter or with large quantities of poinsettlas for Christmas. Each 
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grower and salts specialist fflust make these dacislons based upon many 
factors already indicated. 

5. Cest efficiency' The grower must take into account that growing certain 
crops from seeds or cuttings takes very little initial expense; but as the 
crop grows and multiplies, time and bench space are consumed (along with 
heating fuel in winter). The potential for crop loss Increases geometrically 
in the early rooting and cutting stages. This is not an argument against 
growing plants from seed but a demonstration that cost efficiency must be 
considered in putting together a schedule of what to grow and how to grow 
it. 

When to Grow 

When to grow means *'what plants in what size pots do you want to 
deliver on what date?" 

It's the week befc.e Christmas, and you have 1,000 poinsettias 
Sitting m your greenhouse but not a single one ready for blooming for 
two more weeks! 

You're ready for your first big building sale and you have 500 
plants in 10 varieties, but they*re all in Snnch basKets— nothing larger, 
nothing smaller! 

The sales specialist and the grower should plan b to 12 months in 
advance. This planning affords the. grower the time to organize a method of 
growing, to plan for different varieties and sizes of plantip and to determine 
suitable tasks for the training program or production ilna. Seasonal products 
(at Christmas, Valentines Day, Easter, Mother's Day) allow for very little 
margin of error Total crop sales can be lost for miscalculations of days or 
weeks. If plans are proposed for bringing in large quantitiei of plants for a 
final S to S weeks of finishing off, then an appropriately large amount of benoh 
space must be made available to handle the volume, and suitable labor must 
be available for the Increase in work (wateringi fertilizing, etc.)--another 
indication of the need for planning. Crop scheduling is also closely related to 
other sales targets In the marketing strategy. Even though high volume sales 
of specific varieties may occur seasonally, a more regular sales income Is 
usually desired and must be generated from the sale of a variety of crops in 
different sizes throughout the year. 




Chapter Sixteen 



QUALITY CONTROL* 



Importance 

The Importance of quality control in greenhouse work, whether under 
training or work co^op auspices, cannot be overstated. Plants that are sold 
under the greenhouse centers name wMI build a reputation for the center 
reaching far beyond the individual purchaser, and that reputation will affect 
future plant sales and, in general, the quality of the training or work co-op 
program. The standard by which plant quality— that is, healthiness and 
aesthetics— is measured should be the same as In a commerc al greenhouse. 
Even when all procedures have been performed correctly but the chrysan^ 
themums turn out to be of inferior quality, they should not be sold as "good 
enough for the handicapped/* This substitution for quality will severely 
damage the image of the center and will stay with future marketing ventures 
for a long time. Moreover, the common rule of the marketplace still holds true: 
the better the quality of the plants, the better the price they will bring. Superior 
quality may not always be reached, but under no circumstances should a 
program give up striving for It. - 

Quality Fietars 

Quality In plant production is defined by healthiness and by aesthetics. 
The first factor Is translated as insect-free and disease free plants which are 
physically strong and rich In color. Infection of plants Is countered by precau 
tlons and by constant inspection of plants. Insecticides and fungicides must 
be employed properly and In accord with safety regulations. Prevention also 
can be taken by purchasing plant materials such as ioll, seedlings, and fin- 
ished off plants only from reputable dealers. The cleanliness and tidiness of 
the greenhouse Itself enhances the preventive efforts of the staff. V** ^r 
contamination or toxicity Is extremely destructive, and testing should be 
conducted regularly (See Chapter 17, **Physieal Plant and Technological 
Requirements"). 

Quality in aesthetic terms la defined pragmatically as fitting the 
appropriate pot to the siie and shape of the plant, keeping saleable products 
free of dead leaves, and ensuring the flush or budding of flowering crops at* 



'Significant contributions to this chapter have been taken from Louis 
Bernihger's ProfitabfB OardBn CBntmr ManBgemmt, Reston Publishing 
Company, Inc., Reston, Va., 1978, as well as from Melwood's irowers. 
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thtir appropriate tlmt . Spaoing p©ts and transplanting materials at crucial 
times yield well-shaped and healthy speslmens. "Penny-pinching** In any of 
these areas will result only In Inferior quality products with reduced sales and 
an oversijpply of unsold goods, to say nothing of a bad reputation. 

Quality Control Systf m 

Implementing a quality control system means establishing a methodical 
and orderly routine ©f keeping trick of quality. The following Is one example of 
a quality control system, 

1. The grower should inspect all benches and plants at least once each week. 
The grower checks for (1) IniaGta, (2) diseaaea, (3) nutrients (light, water, 
growth ratep temperature and fertiliser requirements), (4) spacing and repot- 
ting needs, (5) physleal dbuse or damage, and (6) quantity. 

2. A record Is kept on a Quality Control Sheet that lists the date, greenhouse 
number or area, bench number, plant variety, problem, person responsible 
for cprreoting a deflclencyp the priority designated, and a completion 
record. See Figure 11. 

3. The Quality Control Sheet results in a Job list for the following weekly 
period By indicating the person responsible and the priority of the Job, the 
grower delegates responsibility in reasonable and appropriate terms and 
workers know what duties are eicpected of them regarding quality controL 
The prIorKy designation tstabllshes the relative importance of these Jobs 
alongside the normal responsibilities. For example, "A" priority may 
demand immediate attention the following day, *'S" must fit in with other 
duties, and ''C implies a task that follows all other responsibilities. 

The /eekly walk-through inspection keeps the grower up-to^ate with the 
quality of all plants In production and provides a check on individuals' work 
assignments and the quality of their performance. Assignments may be made 
by the grower to an instructor and carried out by an Instructor's crew. 
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FIGURE 11 

PRODUCTION QUALITY CONTROL WORK SHEET 

DATE HOUSF. #: 



Bench 


Variety 


Work To Be Done 


Person/ 
Priority 


Completion/ 
Comments 


1-5 Ah- 


5 HB 8HB 
Pomsflttias 


Keep moist, not wet. MIST 3 - 4 times per 
day for a week 


Regina 
A 






1 


DRENCH: 9/7 with Benlate & Oexon. Vh 
tsp each/gai. Wear boots & gloves 


Regina 
A 








! FERTILIZE: with 25-1010 (Md. Specul ■ in 
1 shed). Use Hozon & 3 fbs. in W a "dean*' 


A 






i 


trasti nn (12 gal.) Do this on 9/10 & 17. 






1 U 


5 HB Hoya 


Cut back to bottorr of s<iucer. Dump Tips. 


B 




2U 


4 " Green Jew 


Repol 2PPP 8 HE'S, lake to #6, 0. 






2-3 U 


5 HB Piggybacks 


Bring as many as can from #6. 8. 






2-7 U 




Use Morestan: 1% tsp. per gal. Do not use 
Triton or any other chemical. 






6-7 


8 HB PtMoOefNlron 


DHENCH w/Systox: 4 c./12 gal. (W Irash 
can) 






8<10A 


Lower Poles 


list remaining 4 potes in #3 'I 3 copper 
poles in front of «4 Could hang 5 HB's 


Regina 

C 








Poinsaitias here 






9-14 


4" ktwn 


B-Nine oncM a week til fkiwers cratk open. 
{.SH SotaittM) 






8-9 U 


4" 5 HB TrouUeaf 


Drench when do - Poinsettias. Clean up 
dead tips. Tnr again w/hormoroof . 






9U 


8 HB Asparagus 


Find hangers & hang over B4A. 


B 




10-11 u 


8 HB Swiss Cheasa 


Take ttpslrom 11U & fill in 8 HB's on 10U. 
Use horntOfoot. 


B 




12 U 


4 " WtMeVain 


FiH Rest Bench w/4" 8 across. Take tips 
from 4" & stick 2PPP. 


B 




tM4A 


8 HB Hiitti Fems 


Take from #4 (either B or LS/RS Air) & hang 
6 across. 


A 








Let these dry a Mtttftf 
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Chapter Seventeen 



PHYSICAL PLANT 
AND 

TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 

Program planntrs must consider a significant number of practical and 
t^echnological issues before venturing on a siieable greenhouse project. 
Beginning with a donated parcel of land or a small unused greenhouse does 
not guarantee that ari other requirements will be forthcoming. This chapter 
discusses the essential physical plant and technical requirements to be con^ 
sidered. It Is assumed that a program planner will consult local greenhouse 
operators, university horticultural experts, and, most importantly, represent^ 
atives of greenhouse suppliers who service the local area. A prime considera^ 
tion in planning must be the price of fuel and all petroleum based products 
(plastic potSp fiberglass, poly) which are increasing in cost almost monthly. 

Site Looation and Acresge 

The location of the greenhouse program, if possible, should be conven* 
lent to retail sales oustomers and In proximity to other markets. Also If possi^ 
ble, the property should be served by mass transit for the use of both trainees 
and employees. When mass transit Is available, the chances for indepsndence 
of the handicapped are enhanced and expensive transportation costs are 
eliminated. 

The area of land should be sufficient for the needed greenhouse space 
plus adjunct facilities such as parking and administration. There also should 
be room for potential expansion which might IncJude additional greenhouse 
space, containerized nursery crops» vegetable crops, tree farm, etc. If 
construction is planned, flat land will reduce the costs of site preparation, 

SiMp Type, and Strueture of Grodnhouse 

A greenhouse is usually measured by its square foot area. Industry stand- 
ards estimate that approximately two-thirds of this dimension Is actual grow- 
ing space. The remaining areas are used for walkways and work space. The 
growing area can be maximized through the design of the work area and the 
use of multltlered benches and hanging cables, providing requirementii for 
light are met. 

Although there are different types of structures that can be utiliied, only 
the quonstt house and the ridge and furrow»type house will be presentee as 
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examples here. Manufacturers or other professionals should be consulted for 
alternatives. Each structure may be supported by wood, aluminum, or other 
matenaL Fiberglass and polyethelene (commonly called "poly ") are the most 
frequently used coverings. See Figure 12 for cost comparisons, 

Quonset House 

An arched single span structure, the quonset house usually is 
constructed in 22-fQOt to 40-foot widths and may be extended to lengths of 
several hundred feet. A major disadvantage is the loss of a percentage of 
growing space at the edges. 

Ridge and Furrow House 

This greenhouse is a multispan structure connecting two or more arched 
units through a structural member known as a gutter and usually supported at 
the ends by vertical walls. It is constructed by connecting 22-fQQt to 25^foot 
widths in lengths of 40 feet or more. Among its advantages are maximum use 
of space, a broad growing area, easy visibility, accessibiHty, and flexibility: it 
is most suitable for production growing. Its main disadvantage is that It is less 
suitable for self-contained units, although walls can be constructed between 
areas. 



Structure refers to the supports, arches (trusses), and wails or end areas 
over which fiberglass or occasionally poly is installed. 

Aluminum pipe and aluminum trusses provide strong support with 
minimal maintenance. Wood supports have been used In the past and are still 
used. Although they may be somewhat less expensive, they require constant 
maintenance due to their vulnerability to moistura in the greenhouse. Gable 
ends of the structures are provided by manufacturers, usually In aluminum. 
However, these are especially expensive and might be constructed on site 
with local materials at some savings* 

Gretnhousa Covarlngs 



Glass is almost never used in contemporary construction due to its 
expense. If you have a glass house donated, note references to insulation 
below. 

Fiberglasi 

Semlflexible fiberglass is resistent to damage and abuse and has a 15- to 
20 year life expectancy. Its fire reslstancy must be determined for fire safety 
regulations. It conserves less heat m the winter than a double layer of 
polyethelene. 



Structure 



Qiait 
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FIGURE 12 

COST COMPARISONS OF 
ACTUAL POLY AND FIBiRGLASS 
GREENHOUSES 



Purohiser 


County School 


4-Yr, College 
Hortlculturil Progrim 


Communis Goliige 
Horticuttural Program 
for Handioipped 


Structure 


25' X 48' 
Aluminum, 
Quonset w/ 
Gable ends 
$3191 


30* X 60' 
Aluminum. 
Quonset w/ 
Gable ends 
$4218 


30' X 52' 
Aluminum. 
Quonset w/ 
Gable ends 
I40D0 


Square Footage 


1200 


1800 


1560 


Covering 


6 mil poly 
$490 


Fiberglass 
Fire Snuf w/ tedlar. 
f!ame spread § 
accessories 
$3288 


Fiberglass 
Fire Snuf w/tedlar, 
liaccessories 

$3089 


Heat System 
w/Fin Jets 


65* at 0" 
Natural Gas 
11132 


80^ at 0" 
Steam Unit 
$1178 


50" at 0" 
Qil Unit 
$1631 


Ventilation: 
Fans, Air Inlets, 
Shuttirs & 
Housings 


Yes 
11346 


Yes 
$1107 


Yes 
$1171 


Control ^ Relays 


Yes 
1472 


Yes 
$412 


Yes 
$483 


Koolcel 


No 


No 


Yes 
$1120 


TOTAL 


$6531 


$10,713 


$11,894 


Per Sq. Ft. 


$5,44 


SiJS 


$7.62 
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Polyethylene ('*Po!y'*) 

Poly is installerl in double layers 6 mils thick. Its lifespan is only two 
years, but it is replaceable after initial installation at $.08 per square foot 
(Summer 1979 figures). Installation is slighitfy less expensive than fiberglass. 
Enow load support and fire resistancy must be determined for safety regula- 
tions. Poly conserves up to 30 percent more in heating costs compared to 
fiberglass without additional poly covering. The major problem with poly is 
less "breathing" than fiberglass because of tighter construction. This reduced 
air exchange results in less natural ventilation and consequent reduction of 
carbon dioxide needed for growth and flowering of plants. 

Floors, Doors, and Walks 

Pea gravel or porous concrete may be used for floor construction. Heavy 
gravel does not provide a firm footing and should not be used. Walkways 
should be of poured concrete and of sufficient width to allow use by persons 
in wheelchairs. Sliding doors should be constructed to facilitate opening and 
closing by wheeichair bound participants. Consult OSHA regulations in your 
area, and be mindful of Section 504 accessibility requirements. 

Drainage 

Runoff drainage from water inside the greenhouse must be planned as 
well as drainage around the exterior of the building. 

Water 

No other single resource is as important as water in the greenhouse 
NAVE YOUR WATf R SOURCE TISTID BY A WiLL-QUAUFliD LABORATORY 
BEFORE BEGINNING A GREENHOUSE PROJECT! After $100,000 in construe^ 
tion, staff build up, and consultation, it is mildly catastrophic to discover after 
a month's operation that the water Is poisoning all the plants. Soma univer- 
sities and local laboratories have adequate testing facilities. One nationally 
reputable company that specializes in diagnosing water problems Is: 

Soil and Plant Laboratory, Inc. 
P.O. Box 153 
S/inta Clara, Ca. 95052 
(408) 243-0330 

A plentiful supply of water must be assured, A donated greenhouse in the 
middle of the school yard or at the edge of an estate is not of much value If 
water cannot be channeled to it. If water temperature is below 55 °F, it should 
be heated before being applied to plants. There are a variety of heating 
methods including collecting solar-heated water. 

Light 

Check with the local extension agent or with neighbortng oreenhouse 
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operations about the best axis on which to erect your structure. Watch for 
nearby shade givers: trees, tall buildmgs, hillsides. There are advantages and 
disadvantages In locating the greenhouse adjacent to such impediments to 
the light. If the greenhouse will be near a school or hospital building which Is 
brightly lit throughout the night, certain crops will be affected. Some plant 
varieties {poinsettlas, pot mums, and others) need a certain number of hours 
of darkness in order to bloom. In fact, only one foot candle of light will keep 
some crops from blooming as planned. However, these crops usually call for a 
considerable Investment of funds, time, and expertise and likely would be 
grown only by a large, experienced program. 

Temperature 

Temperature control Is vital In the greenhouse. Both heating and cooling 
must be considered. 



Forced heated air Is the most common type of heating system used In 
greenhouses. The air is heated In a boiler or furnace and then forced through 
plastic tubing with ventilating holes. Fiins constantly circulate the air. 
Systems other than forced air employ hot water and steam, (Sea Mastalerz, 
Th^ Gm&nhQusB Environment for a more detailed discussiono Heating equip 
men! is typically rated by manufacturers lor holding the Interior temperature 
at 55- or 85 compared to an outside temperature at O^F or warmer. Each 
program will want to purchase equipment suitable for its own climate. 

Insulation ©f glass or fiberglass houses by two layers of 8 mil poly over 
the exterior of the structure provides savings of 30 percent or more on heating 
costs— generally far more than the cost of the poly. While some reduction ot 
light and increase of moisture dccurs, this can be compensated for- 

"Heat sheets" are layers of fabric extended across clear span areas 
Inside the greenhouse. They trap heat under the sheet, and thus only the crop 
is heated, not the space above. Iffectlve installation (more costly than poly) 
may save 50 percent or more of normal winter heating costs. One note of eau= 
tion: the use of heat sheets often prevents melting of snow on the roof with 
resulting possible damage from the weight of the snow. In such a case, the 
sheet is drawn back to allow heat to rise to the ceiling. 



Shading compound may be applied like whitewash to fiberglass and 
glass coverings for alleviation of summer light and heat which Is too intense. 
This compound should be the easy-off type which Is washed off gradually by 
rain. Cheesecloth and saran cloth are examples of fabric shade materials that 
may be stratched across the Interior or exterior of the greenhouse. Evaporative 
cooling systems utilize water circulating through fabric pads with fans clr= 
culating the cooler air throughout the greenhouse. Large exhaust fans should 
be installed In each greenhouse for systematic air circulation. They can be 
eontrolled automatically by simple, hermetically'Sealed thermostats. 



Halting 



Cooling 
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Controls 



Automatic control systems turn the heating or cooling systems on or off 
and are avallabia from manufacturers. Units range In price from $300 to $1,000, 
depending upon sophistication. 



Alarmi 

Alarm systems are available whereby temperature instruments are 
connected to a phone line to Insure that the grower is telephoned automatical- 
ly in case of heating system failure. 



Fuel 

Fuel costs will be an exceedingly expensive item. An April 1977 issue of 
GroviBr Talks addressed this subject. 

The cost factor that must be measured, Growmr Talks reports, is not the 
per gallon cost of fuel but the dollar per BTU provided. Hence, efficiency of the 
heating sysiem is crucial as is insulation of the greenhouse. In the 1977 report, 
six common fuels were compared. Four of them might be considered for the 
smaller horticultural center. Since the publication of this issue, many prices 
have increased drastically, and costs vary greatly from one area to another. In 
the spring of 1980, the respective costs of these fuels on the eastern seaboard 
are shown in Figure 13, 

The availability of the fuel also might be considered. In periods of 
restricted supplies, greenhouse heating cannot afford to be placed at risk, yet 
allocations to a given operation are subjeot to local priorities and hardships. 
Project planners should investigate this matter before selecting a fuel type. 
Other concerns include environmental standards that may restrict the burning 
of soft coal. Gas heaters may be the least expensive to install and maintain 
but certairny depend upon the availability of the fuel. The costs and option of 
converting from one fuel type to another also should be investigated when 
purchasing a new system. 



Solar Energy 

Solar energy is still considered too costly to be feasible as a primary 
heating source. Not only are initial costs extremely high but the technology 
now being developed is likely to become outdated before its mortgage is paid 
off (Grower TalkB, April 1977), However, grants from government or private 
sources may be available for experimental development. Other aspects of 
solar energy and collecting circulating water heated on the roof structure may 
be considered. Universities and supplier^ sales representatives should be of 
assistance in evaluating the pros and cons of active and passive solar energy 
systems. . 
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Grienhouse iqulpmant 



Among the fundamental equipment that a greenhouse needs ara; 

• benches • water hoses • protective clothing 

• sprayers • pots and baskets • respirators and masks 

• plumbing • heating and cooling systems • electric lights 

Culture products include: 

• seeds • cuttings « finished off plants 

• soil • fertilizers 

• herbicides and fungicides 



• pesticides 



Other equipment that may be optional are: 

• automatic controls • mist system or foggers 

• backup generators * alarm systems 

• fertilizer injectors 

Depending upon the marketing outlets selected, the production center 
may need an enclosed vehicle, either a van or a modified stepvan to transport 
quantities of plants to sales. 



Greenhouie Lay out 

A greenhouse used for training handicapped persons or which employs 
handicapped workers usually needs special attention to be given to layout and 
design. 

A greenhouse should be planned for maximum use of available space 
with an accessible and efficient traffic flow pattern. This means growing on 
two-tiered benches and tiers of hanging baskets. However, modifications 
might have to be made If trainees or workers are physically handicapped. 

For example, aisles should be at least 3 feet wide to accommodate 
wheelchairs, walkers, or other mobility aids. Height of benches must be low 
enough for persons in wheelchairs or high enough for elderly persons who 
cannot bend or stoop. Aisles should offer a hard surface suitable for persons 
using canes or wheelchairs or who need especially secure footing. Sliding 
doors should be installed. For more complete information on horticulture for 
the physically handicapped, including directions for raised benches and 
gardens, sliding doors, walkway spacing, especially designed tools, and other 
useful suggestions, refer to Easy Path to Gardening by A. S, White (Readers 
Digest Association In conjunction with The Disabled Uving Foundation, 1972), 
This excellent resource may be ordered from NCTRH at the cost of $6,50 per 
copy. 
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Adult inaividuaf functioning in whrnBlahair: 
UniiatBrai vertical rBaah - avermge 60" 
Horizontal working rBaah - average 30.6*' 
BilatBral horizontal rBaah - average 64.5" 
Diagonal reach on the wall - average 48" 
from the floor 



Depending on the size of the greenhouse program and the uses for which 
greenhouse space is planned, there should be areas designed for potting 
rooting, production growing, and storage with efficient traffic flow among the 
areas. Ideally, there would be a separate potting shed which would not need to 
be furnished with expensive temperature and humidity control systems. A 
greenhouse used only for training in basic skills would have a layout providing 
for Increased traffic flow, a wider variety of activities, and perhaps a 
classroom area. 

Provision should be made for marketing requirements, also. A shipping 
area facilitiates the loading and unloading of plants. Large scale production 
houses Should have an indoor truck loading area protected from inclement 
weather If direct retail sales are involved, there should be a customer sales 
area — possibly a separate sales shop which is convenient to prospective 
customers. See the following chapter on ''Greenhouse Sales/* 
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SmBll scalB bulk storage: 
v&rmicutitB, peat mosSf and 
so on, can be stared in 
smalt plastic garbage cans 
set b&nBath th& table in 
easily accBssible sliding 
panels. 



Thi greinhouiB m the upper photograph i$ UBed for traihing h^^ta 
gre&nhouBe BkiU&. Note the pottfng bench, V¥fd& &i$feB, b&noheB fiited with 
Bmalt plantB and out tings being rooted. 



The tower photograph shows a production greenhouBB In which plantB grow to 
the size and configuration desired for top quaiity products. Note plants being 
grown on two lei/efs on benches and two levels of hangihg basl<ets Benches 
are oonstruoted of wood frames covered with heavy wire mesh Tray on empty 
bench is a '*flat,'' 




NOTES 
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Chapter Eighteen 



GREENHOUSE SALES 



It is the oonviction of the Manual that the generation of greenhouse sales 
Is a vital part of creating the real work environment in which training takes 
place. Even more so, sales are an integral and neeeisary part of the work co- 
op operation. The experience of several centers serving the handicapped 
documents both a rehabilitative and a financial value in Including this compo- 
nent. Although this area of activity does not usually lend itself easily to a 
broad involvement of a large number of trainees, for those few who can work 
or train In the sales area it provides an opportunity for social skill development 
and community participation. Financially, self-earned Income contributes to 
the operation of a training program, pays wages to trainees and workers, and 
helps to alleviate some of the expenses of a training or co-op program. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a genera^^pow ledge of sales 
issues and to explain several options or *^sales modiis" in marketing 
strategies. The Manual does not Intend to explain the details of market 
analysis nor the accounting and business procedures of retail or wholesale 
operations for which numerous texts and professional experts can be utilized. 
What is stressed here are the implications in each model and the importance 
of the center a developing a sales plan. The training program as well as the 
work co-op can profit from and must have a weiMhought-out sales plan. 

In the course of explaining several sales models, the Manual will address 
their differences in financial return, the requisites of the size of operation or 
techniques Involved, and the implications for financial stability and for train- 
ing purposes. Other general issues are included, such as pricing, inventory, 
shipping, and advertising. 

Developing a Salas Plan 

A thorough sales plan begins with a market analysis revealing which 
products are most likely to sell and through what means sales most likely can 
be achieved In the target area. When beginning a horticultural program, the 
project planners must not think in terms of the first and easiest sales oppor- 
^ tunity but rather must look towards a five-year period of developing a sales 
market. They must acknowledge present and potential competition and 
examine a variety of sales approaches that might be suitable to the nature of 
their greenhouse operation and to their locale. The decisions about the type of 
greenhouse products.and the selection of crops, e.g, green plants, open field 
or containerized nursery, etc., must be grounded in this assessment early in 
the program's founding, 



Becaust of the complexities involved In marketing, It Is strongly regom^ 
mended that the devejoping horticultural center contract with a professional 
consultant for such a market survey. The consultant notes existing operations 
in both retail and wholesale markets, Inspects the economic forecast in the 
community, anticipates expansion, and evaluates the real limits for expan^ 
slon. Sources for iocating consultants are listed In Chapter 23. 

A further consideration in a market analysis will be the relative value in 
pursuing a retail or a wholesale approach or some mixture of the two. Each 
has advantages and disadvantages for which the siie and rehabilitative nature 
of the horticultural program must be taken Into account. What Is not so clear 
is that It can be difficult for a program to be involved in both areas at the same 
time, although it can be done successfully. With professional recommenda^ 
tlons, a center can streamline its business operations and eliminate the 
confusion over procedures and pricing practices. 

Of central importance to the marketing consultant is the location of the 
greenhouse, for a prime location is tssentlai for a successful retail shop. The 
location also affects setting up community sales and wholesale routes since 
deilvei7 means fuel, time, and a limited jadius of service. Some professional 
opinion holds that It is not advisable to conduct a retail business directly out 
of the production greenhouse since frequent walk-through traffic would 
disturb the work setting and Inventory and quality control would be more 
difficult. If a site has not been selected, contact with a marketing specialist 
prior to the decision would be highly advantageous. 

It Is important that the sales specialist and the grower work together In 
developing the sales plan in order to coordinate propagation and sales projec- 
tions. Projections should be made for the number of units growns peak sales 
periods, and crop selection. Often these projections start with simply setting 
targets for the following week or month. Despite welhlald plans which 
sometimes go astray, 12-month projections should be attempted so the 
grower can make advance preparations for space and labor and the sales 
specialist can make advance contacts for purchases and advertising. Even- 
tually, planning can be refined to enable the determining of gross and net 
dollar Income of certain crops. 

Saloe Models 

The following sales models may or may not be feasible for your training 
program or work co-op operation. Many unique and local factors operate to the 
advantage or disadvantage of each model, and these demand close Inspection 
In your own situation. 

Retail Plant Shop 

The retail plant shop Is usually adjacent to the horticultural training 
center but can be set up In an urban store or shopping mall outlet. Its products 
are green plants, including tropicals and seasonal varieties. Some retail plant 
shops may offer cut flowers but these are usually the province of the florist In 
addition to plants, the retail shop can offer outdoor nursery stock plus related 
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products such as ce/amie pots, plant nutrients, and maeram© crafts. The over- 
the-counter individual sale is the usual form of Income and depends heavily 
upon customer traffic. / 
In the retail shop operation, the saying goes that there are three rules for 
making a profit: -1. Location, 2. Location, and 3. Location!" The location of the 
retail store is of prime importance if sales are expected to be high and 
profitable. Professional marketing specialists have narrowed down a '*beat 
location" to certain street corners, shopping patterns, or limes of the day that 
result in optimum sales. Without a choice location, the retail outlet is unlikely 
to prove fruitful for a large volume of sales. Ample convenient parking must be 
available, and there should be room for further expansion, especially if plant 
sales would potentially be expanded to include shrubs and trees. 

u^f^^^^ importance is visibility of the sales area from the street or road 
The greater the volume of sale material seen by passing potential customers 
the greater the sales volume will be. Attractive landscaping, outdoor flower 
displays, etc., are equally Important and increase training and sales quality 
and quantity. An attractive Indoor display is necessary In a retail outlet and 
requires display counters, floor space, and hanging area. Each of these adds 
some cost to the operation. 
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Some of the advantages In operating the retail plant shop are: 

• Expected high return. Markup ranges from 50 percent to 300 peroent of 
wholesale cost. 

• Immediate cash return. 

• Good opportunity for training In socialization skills. 

Some diiddvantages are: 

• Very high costs associated with; 
prime location. 

labor due to long hours of operation (required sarly evening hours and 
weekends for maximum traffic), 

inventory and advertising. 

Relatively few trainees can be offered training in this setting. 

The Small Business Administration has published a booklet entitled 
Starting and Managing a Ftetail Fiower Shop that may be of some assistance 
despite its n ientation to the cut flower business. The booklet may be ordered 
from: 

Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
Cost: $1.20 

Retail Building Sates 

The retail building sales model is an extension of the retail shop 
transported into the business oommunity. An attraotive portable sales display 
Is set up in a building which has a high volume of pedestrian traffic, and sales 
are made to Individual customers. This sales strategy targets as many 
buildings as possible that have 1,000 or more employees or that have an 
equivalentiV high volume of persons passing through Large corporate offices 
or utility company offices are examples. Government officeSp If not large in 
themselves, often draw large numbers of people. Building sales at each ioca^ 
tion can be held two or three times each year, especially at holiday times 
(Christmas, Easter, Valentine's Day, Mother's Day). 

Contact is often made with an employee association representative or 
recreation department head who may cosponsor the sale on behalf of their 
employee organization. If the organization oosponsors such a sale, a commis- 
sion of 5 to IS percent of gross sales is arranged and a date is established. 
Clearance may have to be obtained from the building superintendent, and this 
may be done by either the organization representative or the sales specialist. 
Local sales ta^ and license requirements also must be met. 

Advance advertising can mean the success or failure of a building sale. 
One relatively Inexpensive means of advertising is single sheet fliers 
distributed throughout the building two to four days prior to the sale. A sample 
filer can be seen in Figure 14. 
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A irainBm gains 
valUMblB Bxpenence 
whiim waiting on 
Qustom&rs at a r&taif 
building aalm in the 
lobby of a large utility 
company. 



The sales area in each building should be attraciively arranged and plants 
should be clearly identified and priced. Each plant sold should have a tag 
giving the cultural requirements and, of course, the name of the program. 
Twenty to 30 percent more plants than the projected sales goal should be 
available, since a wide variety of types and sizes of plants from which 
customers can choose will result in a higher sales volume. One method of 
estimating sales volume is based on the projection that 10 percent of potential 
customers will each buy $5.00 worth of plants. In a building with 6,000 
employees, $600 to $700 worth of plants should be taken to the sale. Of 
course, all plants should be of the highest quality. A good display of first quali- 
ty plants will insure repeat customers at subsequent sales and will leave a 
good Impression of the horticultural center and its program, A portable sign or 
display identifying the center should be prominently positioned at every sale. 

The advantages of retail building sales are similar to those in the retail 
shop: high gross return, immediate cash Income, high visibility, and training 
opportunities. 
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^me unique disadvantages are: 

• Additional eommissians af 5 to 1i peraent to be paid. 

• Travel and transportation expenses. 

• Long hours and hard work. Although weekends are not Involved, sales per^ 
sonnel may oonduat sales through the olosing hours of the business day, 
and loading and unloading the truak and setting up the dliplay oan be 
dlffioult and physlaally strenuous. 

Other Retail Sales Markets 

Sales booths may be set up at Qounty fairs, flower shows, and other 
special events which offer sales opportunities. However, the pubjio relations 
value often is greater than the prospeot of sales. Display sales teoths should 
be well designed with all plant materials of the highest quality. Informational 
handouts should be available to Inform all oustomers of the mission and goals 
of the horticultural program. Even if duplicated In-house, these handouts 
should be of professional quality. Volunteers are a good source of sales 
personnel for these special sales. Although actual training experience may be 
limited, special events are excellent opportunities for community Interaction. 



Wholesale 

Wholesale operations consist of selling bulk quantities of plants to one or 
more buyers at a time. Among the common wholesale customers are small 
retail plant shops, florists, garden centers, chain stores, and variety and hard- 
ware stores. The parks, recreation, and natural resources departments at city, 
county, state, and federal levels also place wholesale orders. 

The wholesale market Is no less competitive than the ^tall market in both 
quality and pricing. It Is absolutely critical to maintain quality from propaga- 
tion to the selling date since poor plant quality is sufficient reason for a 
wholesale customer to cancel an entire order on short notice. At the same 
time, preservation of quality helps to ensure repeat customer purchases. 

Wholesale operations may Include different methods. The w^o/esa/e 
rouw consists of the greenhouse salesperson driving a customer route with a 
truck filled with a variety of plants, offering wholesale volume at a wholesale 
price of the day and making regular calls on potential customers. The^ 
customer then may choose to purchase eKactly what he sees and in the ' 
amount suitable for use. 

The wAo/esa/e ord&r Is an order placed months, weeks, or perhaps only a 
day In advance. Wholesale orders are developed through becoming known in 
the community and offering competitive prices and reliable quality. 

A greenhouse dealing In the wholesale market must have a production 
plan In operation to ensure meeting delivery dates and quality while at the 
same time not depleting Its entire stock. An operation also may buy certain 
crops at reduced wholesale cost for finishing off. These are then used to com- 
plement the stock of the greenhouse or to provide "leader" for the sates. The 
leader is any variety which Is highly desirable to the customer but entails less 
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profit margin for the seller. The leader is offered with other more profitable 
stock In a pacNage deal, enabling the oreenhouse to get its own products* into 
the market and establish sales outlets. 

One advantaoe to wholesale operations Is that they provide an outlet for 
large volume production. If the greenhouse Is specializing in only a few 
varieties, this may be the marketing strategy that Is most suitable. A principal 
disadvantage In the wholesale market is that sales are often on a credit basis 
and may result In cash flow problems or unpaid accounts. The horticultural 
rehabilitation center should not avoid determlng the credit rating of its 
customers, particularly the small private plant shop. In a tight volatile 
economy, these small businesses come and go almost dally. A note of caution 
must be sounded when a center begins to rely upon only a few large wholesale 
customers. Whereas large, consistent buyers may provide predictable income 
If one or two such customers are lost, the greenhouse may have the predica- 
ment of a large Supply of plants without an outlet for them. If these varieties 
are seasonal m nature (e.g., polnsettias, mums already In bloom), the market 
va ue may be lost. Hence, it Is advisable for the training program or work co^op 
entenng the wholesale market to consider developing small repeat customers 
rather than, or in addition to. a few large ones. 



Contract Growing 



This market technique is an extension of the wholesale process and 
involves a prior contract between the greenhouse and a contracting agent for 
a select product to be delivered at a determined date. This sale may be 
considerably larger than the ordinary wholesale purchase but may also apply 
to the local store arrangement. The difference Is in having a written contract 
which specifies the variety, quantity, and price. In addition, there are usually 
one or two inspections of the crop. The first Inspection is made approximately 
a month before delivery, at which time, If the crop is accepted, a percentaae of 
the purchase price is deposited. The second inspection Is made on the day of 
the sale or the day before. Some contracts specify that If the plants are not 
accepted, the greenhouse may be liable for any difference that the purchaser 
may have to pay for a replacement crop. Parks departments, garden centers 

or large chain stores may be interested, in contracting such sales 
Disadvantages of this sales procedure are: 

• The contingency for the purchaser to reject the product. 

• The high risk associated with a single crop's failure. 

• A lower margin of profit. 

• Delivery must be made In bulk, perhaps requiring several vehicles or several 
trips to the purchaser, and delivery schedules may he very tight to meet the 
purchaser's sales date or to meet propagation criteria (e.g., bloomino 
pomsettlas for Christmas). ""«y 

Contracts may Involve a bidding procedure before the contract is awarded 
and bids made In advance may not foresee later costs Incurred. The biddlna 
procedure often Includes the posting of a bid bond of perhaps 10 percent of 
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tht aontraat priet. If the eontriGt is wan, tht eantar then may have to post a 
performanQt bond of up to §0 pereent. Posting luoh bonds requires an 
available pool of ready cash or an exatllent oredlt rating to obtain bond 
funds. 

Some advantages to aontraat growing are that the purohaser is usually 
soivant and not litcely to be a bad account. The eontraot crop Is presold and so 
sales expanses are quite redyced. Additionally, a contraat crop may consist of 
only one variety and thus provide an easy growing procedure for the grower. 

Srokar 

Bales to a broicer are made when a greenhouse operation has high volume 
production. Frequently^ only a single crop is propagated and It must be very 
large. The greenhouse must have Its material ready for sale and must have a 
high volume shipping capability that Inoludes boxing and protection of the 
product In transit. There is a relatively small margin of profit In brokering. If the 
training center has a large volume production, it may find it suitable to sell 
either this quantity or only its surplus through a broker. 

Pricing 

Meth^s of pricing plants range from the very simple to the very complex. 
At one end of the spectrum Is the sales person who walks down the street and 
notes what the competitor Is charging and sets a price accordingly. On the 
other end of the spectrum are somewhat sophisticated cost accounting 
methods that involve precise prorated costs for heating^ labor, and selling 
expenses for each crop and for each unit sold. Because of added costs 
associated with training and less efficient labor, the training greenhouse and 
probably the co^op greenhouse will not adequately recover all costs Involved 
In the propagation and sailing of their products. Still, a program must know the 
actual costs ^ producing a product if it Is to price its material for sale 
intelligently and know what level of subsidy Is needed. See Figure 16 for a 
method of establishing product costs and pricing. 



incomii 

Greanhouse managers must have a clear picture of income based upon 
cropj units sold, outlet, and date of sale. This information enables the 
manager to identify the sources of gross income by product^ marketg and 
season, and is valuable both for pricing and for subsequent planning. 

ixpansea 

Expenses can be broken down into fixed« variable, and semifixed 
expenses. These expenses can be comparably outlined for the training and 
work cO'Op programs and used to compute prices. 
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FtaURE 18 



MiTHOD FOR ESTABLiaHINQ 
PRODUCT COSTS AND PRICING^ 
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^ir..^^ iummariiti the relationship of eaeh cost to total costs In a 
c^ cular diagram (Fiflure 16). These estlmatei were taken from orowers In 
T^l^^T *° P"Wlcatlon of his book In 1975 and alterations should be 
f« ^ Jf ; ' v'® - tabor costs may range as high as 50 percent 

m some facilities. Certainly heating andjuel coils and transportation costs 
if?J m" »he late seventies. Qrlmmer provldi two mettSi 

of establishlnfl profit depending upon the level of sophistication In record, 
keeping. The simple method (Figure 15) Involved theie steps: 

1. Determine monthly space occupied by each crop. 

2. petermlne average monthly indirect cost or overhead per square foot of 
bench space. 

3. Determine depreciation per square foot of bench space. 

4. Determine number of months grown for each crop. 

5. Determine direct costs (materials, seeds, bulbs, plants, and direct labor). 

6. Determine number of units for each crop. 

To gat to the point of being able to use Qrimmer's formula the 
greenhouse management must be able to keep track of labor expended on 

'W. W. Qrimmer, Qremhousa Cost Aceountlno Gatewav Taphni^-ai 
Institute, Kenosha. Wisconsin, 1975. ""ff. toaieway Technical 
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FIGURE 16 



COMMERCIAL GREENHOUSE COSTS AVERAGE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



RELATIONSHIP OF EACH COST TO THE TOTAL OF ALL COSTS 



each crop, bench spact occupied by each crop on a monthly basli, and the 
overhead costs involved In the greenhouse operation. Each of thase 
components can be recorded on appropriate lodgers or record sheets and 
accounted for during the propagation season. 

Retail Versui Wholesale Prices 

In general, retail costs may range from 50 to 300 percent over the cost of 
wholesale prices. 

Some other differences in retail and wholesale prices: 

• Advertising in retail is approximately 7 percent of total sales, whereas in 
wholesale it should not exceed 5 percent of wholesale income. 

• Bad debt expense occurs more frequently when credit sales are made to 
large numbers of accounts, especially small plant shops. 

• In addition to advertising costs, retail sales costs differ with specific rents, 
fixtures that include display units, counters, cash registers, and graater 
labor costs. 

Industry sources, such as Ball Seed Company (See Appendix) ar.d others, 
can provide an updated estimate of industry cost averages per square foot of 
growing space. These professional sources should be drawn upon during the 
course of planning and managing the greenhouse operation. 

Inventory 

The greenhouse operation that emphasizes retail sales must keep a wide 
selection of plants in stock. In addition, it will rely upon seasonal sales of 
special varieties and must have a ready source for these plants or flowers. In 
wholesale marketing, a specialization of crops is advantageous and a grower 
should emphasize those varieties with which he or she has experience. 
Wholesale operations have been conducted with one crop or with a wide 
variety as long as large quantities can be produced. 

An inventory management system must be coordinated between the 
sales and production departments. An inventory process should keep an 
accounting of how many units are taken out to a sale or on a delivery route and 
how many are brought back. Losses because of crop damage or-quality also 
should be recorded. Greenhouse inventories should turn over at least three 
times per year. Records of high Inventories should be taken as indicators for 
the need to create new outlets, to change varieties, or to improve quality. 

Adwertising 

industry averages show that retailing requires that about 7 percent of 
sales income be devoted to media advertising {newspaper ads, radio or TV 
spots, direct mail campaigns). In building sales, one center has found that 2 
percent of sales income Is devoted to in^house mail distribution and pasteup 
posters. Wholesale advertising requires an average of 5 percent of sales 
Income be devoted to trade publications and direct malt services. Figure 17 
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shows a sample wholesale advertisiment mailed to prospective wholesale 
customers. 

Public Relations 

There Is a public relations value to marketing and sales which comas 
from community exposure. Especially at building sales and special communis 
ty event sales, public recognition of the program fosters knowledge and 
awareness. Some sales locations* such as the county courthouse, may 
produce only a modest level of income but will generate a high level of good^ 
will, understanding, and general community support for training and employ^ 
ment for handicapped persons. 

Staffing 

For a wholesale component of significant size (above $80,000), the 
greenhouse usually must have a full-time sales specialist. A retail outlet will 
require a separate manager and sales clerk(s). Sales personnel should be 
knowledgeable about plants and have basic sales skills and drive. The addi- 
tion of part-time or full-time delivery persons is based upon the volume of 
sales and the number of deliveries. A center that is just starting in a 
horticultural program would best focus its energies in one direction in sates as 
well as in produotlon. Diversity can be added gradually according to develop- 
ment plans. 

Vihieloi 

The common vehicle used in horticultural sales is a large van or stepvan. 
These must be modified with shelving for flexibility In hauling the varieties of 
plants and pot sizes to be accommodated. A vehicle can be leased as well as 
purchased. 

insuraneo and Llsensei 

The center must look Into additional liabilities involved In Its respactlve 
sales operation. These Include fire, theft, and common liability for injury or 
damage. Licenses must be obtained for each of the jurisdictions where sales 
are conducted. 
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GROUNDS MAINTENANCe TRAINING 
AND WORK CO OP MODELS 



Chapter Nineteen 

DEFINING 

GROUNDS MAINTENANCE/MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAMS 



In recent years, rapidly increasing interest has focused on grounds 
nriaintanance as a means of providing training and co-op employment for 
handicapped and disabled individuals. These services have proved their value 
and practicality in the work co-op and as an opportunity for competitive job 
placements in the community. 

Grounds maintenance, and Its more encompassing terrri grounds 
management, involves more than just grass cutting. Grounds management 
refers to the total planned care of plants and soil and includes the total spec- 
trum of horticulture. Grounds maintenance and landsoaping are elements of 
grounds management. Landscaping is the artistic horticultural design and 
implementation of that design, while grounds maintenance is the maintaining 
and nurturing of the original landscape design creation and can Include 
edging, fertiliiing, pest control, caring for trees and shrubs, etc. Some tasks 
not usually thought of as grounds maintenance entail trash pickup, filling pot- 
holes, clearing bike paths, and general land clearance. 

Grounds management/maintenance services may be contracted with 
industrial, commercial, and public properties, local homeownerSi apartment 
complexes, and home builders. In some cases. Indoor maintenance may be 
Included so that the primary horticultural tasks are supplemented with 
janitorial or custodial services in the buildings on the site where grounds 
maintenance is teing performed. These indoor aspects of oontracts might be 
wintertime provisions of 12-month contracts and a real benefit during winter 
down time. 



As Indicated in the section on greenhouse programming, three elements 
take prominence in determining the goals for setting up a program In grounds 
management/maintenance. 

1. The purposes you want to accomplish in your program. 

2. The persons to be seized and their ages, capabilities and skills. 

3. ixpected self-earned income. 
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Purposas 



. As outlined for greenhouse programs, grounds malntenanee training can 
be applied m prevocational, vocational and work co^p pfograms, 

Prevo^ational training builds up personal, soGlal. and work adjustment 
foundation level behaviors that are considered prerequisites for vooational 
training. The focus is on how the trainee develops self-esteem, good personal 
attitudes, and communication; how the trainee interacts with coworkers- and 
how the trainee fits Into the work environment, ii motivated, punctual. respon» 
sive to supervision, etc. Productivity is emphasiied. 

The outcome of prevocational training are persons who have developed 
proper personal and sooial behaviors and a basic understanding of and adjust- 
ment to the work environment, thereby qualifying for entrance Into a voca- 
tional training program. These prevocational Individuals generally are respon^ 
sible for themselves, function affectively in a group work setting with co^ 
workers, and have demonstrated basic understanding of and participation in 
the work environment. 



Vocational training providei training in ipeclflc grounds maintenance 
skills and the identification and use of speclallMd tools and equipment, 
sharpens the personal and work adjustment behaviors, and develops a 
baseline of work skills and attltudei which can result In a variety of 
employment opportunities. 

The outcome of vocational training Is a person who has acquired specir.^e 
skills in grounds maintenance work and the general work habits of a good 
employee, and who is prepared to accept co^op work or competitive employ^ 
ment in grounds maintenance or In another appropriate job. 

Work co^ap empioymmt is employment of handlGapped persons at 50 
percent or more of the prevailing wage and without inclusion of prevocational 
or vocational training components. Supplementing the co^op work force with a 
limited number of nonhandlcapped workers is an option to use to attain more 
technical or Involved contracts which result in higher dollar returns for the co^ 
op workers. A decided advantage of a grounds maintenance co-op program is 
that expansion of the number of persons served is not limited bytheslie of the 
physical facilities (as opposed to a greenhouse program in which the number 
of persons it can serve is limited by the square footage slie of the 
greenhouse). The greater the number of community-based grounds 

maintenance contracts, the greater the number served with only the addition 

of necessary equipment and transportation. 

A significant disadvantage of grounds maintenance work Is Its seasonal 

nature with the problem of locating appropriate work during winter down time. 

One answer to this problem Is the development of 12^month grounds 

maintenance contracts which is addressed under the chapter on contract pro^ 

cedures. Other options Include indoor custodial and winter outdoor work such 

as snow removal. 
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Dovelopfnental Program Dtilgn 

Developmental program design is a way of utiliiing the prevocatlonal and 
vocational training programs to reinforce each other. The following prevoca^ 
tlonal and vocational models have separate designs, and it Is possible to 
implement them as two separate programs. However, In grounds maintenance 
as well as m greenhouse training, prevocatlonal and vocational training are 
organized and conducted as one continuing development rather than as two 
separate programs. 

It has been found generally advantageous to teach a trainee the behaviors 
that are fundamental for employment (the prevocatlonal curriculum) while that 
trainee deals with less sophisticated equipment. As the trainee demonstrates 
mastery over these work behaviors, the training emphasis shifts to vocational 
skills, including use of power equipment and working efficiently and 
independently, - ^ - 

Pti^ons ind Disabilities to be Semd 

There are both general and specific abilities demanded of grounds 
maintenance workers, and a thorough understanding of these abilities is 
imperative if one Is to plan a successful grounds maintenance program The 
population served may be 0ne of a specific handicap or level of oapability or a 
combination of handicaps and capabilities. Selection of workers depends on 
balancing the needs of the workers with the demands of the selected 
contracts to be performed. 

General abilities or predispositions in grounds maintenance work are: 

• adaptability to outdoor work and to inclement weather (heat, cold and 
rain) ' 

• endurance for long hours in peak periods of work 

• working in unstructured and unconflned environments 

• emotional stability as pertains to equipment safety requirements 

• nonsusceptibillty to pollen and insect bite allergies 

Specific abilities or the potential for developing these abilities are 
brought into playjn handling power equipment and in properly responding to 
safety demands. These include: 

• strength and balance 

• gross and fine motor coordination 

• simple and complex judgment 
» visual perception 

• memory 

When determining who will enter grounds maintenance prevocatlonal 
training, the critical variable Is the Individuars ability to cope with minimal 
supervision. For example. If a person has a history of wandering off from a 
location or demonstrates an eMceptionally limited work attentlveness span 
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(less thin 15 mlnutea), h# or she would te oonsider^ an unllkdiy gandldata. 
Sueh personi em devtlop longer attention ipins and eventually move into 
grounds maintenance work through other, more eontrolled work 
environments. The problem for an instructor direoting five trainees on a four- 
acre site illustrates the point. 

Grounds maintenance workers, and consequently trainees, traditionally 
have been male. This historical stereotyping has resulted from the demands of 
working outdoors with heavy machinery. As employment customs change, 
training and placement of female grounds workers and trainees also are 
occurring, provided that the general and specific abilities are present or can 
be developed. 

The antral rule of thumb for how many individuals can be served in any 
one of the grounds maintenance programs (prevocational, vocational, co^p) is 
that all three areas utilize five to six trainees or workers per Instructor or orew 
foreman. This ratio Is due to the supefvlsion required for safety, training, and 
production in an unstructured environment. (And, most crew cab trucks carry 
only six pasaengers — workers should never be transported in open truck 
beds or b^ies.) 

The number of crews is limited by the equipment that is availablo, the 
contracts to be performed, and suitable leaders for each crew. As in the 
sections on greenhouse programs, grounds maintenance operations are 
described In terms of crew units with the assumption that crew units can be 
duplicated with minor alterations. 

Tools, Equlpm#nt, and Vthlales 

The choice of tools and equipment appropriate for use by a parttcular 
crew will depend on the abilities of crew memters and the work to be 
accomplished. A list of standard tools and equipment and a description of 
suitable vehicles used by grounds maintenance crews Is given in Ohaptar 22, 
"Grounds Maintenance Work te-op." Regardless of the functioning level of 
the trainees or workers, proper maintenance and safety guidelines should 
always be followed. 



Safety around tools and power equipment is a requisite second to none. 
Safety guidelines should be drawn up by instructors and supervisors bufore 
beginning a training or co^p program. Moreover^ a total safety attitude must 
be developed In which all staff are constantly aware of the safety guidelines. 
An instructor or foreman must be clear with crew memters about pracautioni 
to be taken when handling gasoline, sharp blades, pointed tools, and power 
equipment. A safety-^entered attitude should be nurtured and reinforced In 
periodic staff In-service training. 

Some safety guidelines are^ 

• Absolutely no smoking around or near equipment and fuel. 

• Hands must be kept away from moving blades. 
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• Instructions must ba clear In regard to starting ana stopping equipment, 

• Sharp pomted tools are to be handled with safety locks or protective 
sheaths when not in use. 

• When transporting power equipment and during storage, disconnect the 
spark plug connector wire. 

• Be aware of special conditions, e=g.. water, impediments In terrain.. 

• Steel toed shoes are required. 

• Power equipment should not be operated too close to another crew member 
or a passing pedestrian. 

Highway safety rules must be enforced during trash pickup and lawn 
mowing jobs In proximity to traffic. Some safety rules are: 

• Pace oncoming traffic when mowing or picking up trash adjacent to traffic. 

• Reflector vests are to be worn by persons close to highway lanes. 

• Power equipment should not be engaged when crossing a highway lane, 

• Use "Caution: Craw at Work * signs. 

Evaluation and Quaiity Control 

In the two grounds maintenance training program models, evaluation 
refers to evaluating trainee behaviors and the effectiveness of teaching 
methods. Howeven there also should be an evaluation system to be used to 
judge the quaiity of contract work performance and safety at the work site. 
Such a system would call for monthly, quarterly, and annual evaluations being 
made by both the training or work program and also by a representative of the 
facility for whom the grounds work was performed. Refer to Chapter 16 on 
greenhouse quality control, as the Importance of quality and the basic 
principles are the same. 

Solf^Earndd Income Expectod 

Budget examples on the financial Income and expenses expected from 
these programs will be provided in a later section. Here we shall address the 
role of self-earned income in programming. 

PrevQCitlonat training crews are eicpected to earn from 20 to 30 percent of 
their total program expenses. Thus 70 to 80 percent must come from other 
sources such as training monies. Reduced efficiency must be supplemented 
by additional labor, as when two crews are put to work completing what a 
more competent single crew would complete in equivalent time. 

Vooational training crews are expected to be more productive than 
prevooational crews. A range of 40 to 60 percent efficiency (earned income to 
total costs) should be expected with higher or lower variations possible. 

Work oo-op programs in grounds maintenance can reasonably expect 75 
to 90 percent of their expenses and wages to be covered through contract 
monies, with the following two reservations; 
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1. Winter down time work muit be found for employees under limited sea- 
sonal contraota, Clasaroom training, reduced number of work houri, 
and even layoffs of unneeded personnel are options which relate to the 
real working situation, 

2, The o^op program must not be diffused with prevocatiqnal and voea- 
tional training elements, unless this mixing Is done very oarefully to 
avoid possible disadvantages described in the following section. Mm- 
ing Program Goals. 

Mixing Program Goals 

Program goals can be "mixed" in any of several ways. 

1, Prevooational, vocational, and work co-op crews can be directed out of 
the same administrative services although they perform entirely 
separate contracts or separate aspects of the same contract. 

2, Individuals who need both piBvocatlonal and yocational training might 
receive both kinds of training from the same Instryctor In some 
respects it Is impossible to do otherwise and programmatia distinc- 
tlons are artificiaL (An appropriate manner of Implementing this traln= 
ing is through developmental programming.) 

3, An operation which acquires several contracts, each specifying 
different levels of work crews, may for various reasons (vehicles, 
programming, equipment, weather constraints, etc.) put both training 
and work oo^p crews on the same Jobs* 

There are prohibitions to number three above and advantages and disad- 
vantages to be mentioned about numbers one and two. Contracts arranged 
under training or work co-op terms are violated when the center employs 
workers or pays wages at other than speclfM terms; For example, training 
level crews are not to complete work co^p contracts, especially when perfor- 
ming the work at wages lower than called for in the contract, it Is financially 
unwise and equally incorrect, although perhaps not as legally problematic, for 
work co-op crews to assist In the performance of training crew contracts. This 
emphasizes the importance of undef^tanding contraot specifications during 
the bidding process and of knowing each crew's work capacity. If wages are 
not specified in DOL wage standards and other contract requirements, 
contract crews can be mixed on a site. 

Pertaining to the above ways of mixing programs, the visibility and 
availability of two levels of training and a level of c^op work provides a clear 
recognition of achievement and competence to which trainees can aspire. It 
has been observed that trainees are motivated by wage differences and 
status, and that c^p workers have that recognition which trainees desire. A 
co-op worker on a prevocatlonal or vooational crew can be a role model and 
can perform work to supplement training crew work. On the other hand, co-op 
work crews assumedly have greater capability, and to dilute that capability by 
performing tasks not equal to their abilities or to reduce their crew efficiency 
by adding training members is In direct conflict with the basic goals of each 
unit. 
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Chapter Twenty 



GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 
PREVOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM DESIGN 

Qoil 

To prepare units of five to si^ individuals to a work readlneas level using 
the grounds management/malntenarc© work environment. 

Objectives 

1. To ©stabllsh a training program In work readiness foausing on per» 
sonal and work adjustment behaviors through utllliatlon of grounds 
managarnent oontraot iervioes, 

2. To provide suitable training Gurrioulum. 

3. To secure grounds maintenance oontracts whlah afford a real work 
environmentp an instructor In grounds management, and adequate 
equipment and vehloles to oarry out the oontraot work. 

4. To utilize other nonhortlcultural realistic environments to promote 
personal and social adjustments and to eliminate maladaptive 
behavior. 

6. To earn contract Income of $10,000 = $20,000. 

This program provides training to Individuals In the context of real work 
contracts. Productivity will be necessary in order to complete contracts, 
although the crew's low production level Is considered when seeking 
contracts. What was stated In regard to the greenhouse program may be 
reiterated here, namely that up to 25 percent of prevocational trainees* train- 
ing time may be allocated to nonwork training activities. 

Currieulum Criteria 

The curriculum criteria for the prevocational grounds program Is substan^ 
tially the same as that for greenhouse work, (See Melwood Prevocational 
Curriculum Criteria In Appendix) 

Because a groundsman's work essentially Is performed very individually 
and at distances apart from other workers or supervisors, and because the 
trainee-worker is subject to distraction, the Instructor must pay particular 
attention to consistency, productivity level, and on-task time behaviori In 
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training. Trainees should have a beginning level of performance in these 
behavioral qualities in order to be placed in this training program. Safety 
around maohinery and traffic is of key importance. Give close attention to 
safety and enforce guidelines as described In Chapter 19. 

Mothods 

The grounds maintenance prevocatlonal program, as does the 
comparable greenhouse program, addresses the basic personal, social, and 
vocational adjustment needs of the individuaL See section on Methods In 
Chapter 12 for a description of methods, based on the IPP process, vvhich may 
be easily adapted to the more open grounds maintenance environment. For 
example, the instructor may devote IS^mlnute segments with each trainee 
while the others are less closely watched; in another instance, the organlza- 
tion of the task might pair trainees in one job area, such as raking leaves 
within a small square. 

fvalustlon 

After the training methods have been established, criteria should be 
drawn up by which the effectiveness of the curriculum and the teaching 
methods can be determined. The Melwood Prevocatlonal Curriculum Criteria 
contains such evaluation tools. See Appendlsc, The performance of behaviors 
that define the prevocatlonal curriculum enables the Individual to move into 
vocational training, or sometimes into work co-op or competitive employment 
if the occupational ikills and levals of ejcpected productivity and responsibnity 
already are in the Individuars repertoire. Thus, the importance of evaluation is 
in its showing that a trainee has deveioped the habits and attitudes which 
apply generally across the employment situation and that the trainee applies 
appropriately and productively In the real work environment. 

Qrounds Maintenance Activities and Ccntraoti 

In a program In which training is developmentally oriented, the trainee 
begins performing the grounds maintenance activities which are the least 
demanding In terms of lafety, skill requirements, and work productivity. Less 
demanding contracts are acquired for the prevocatlonal program, and trainees 
use hand tools first and power equipment later Sophisticated equipment 
would be less likely to be used with prevocatlonal level trainees. 

A vocational skilfs curriculum on a less sophisticated to a more 
sophisticated centlnuum may be found in the Appendix. In general, non- 
mowing skills mrm considered lower level skills while the various mowing skills 
are considered upper level. Trainees start; for example, with hand weeding, 
raking, mulching, etc., and move to tasks requiring greater physical ability and 
more complejc judgment. 

The contracts or areas of a larger contract that are most suitable for 
prevocatlonal programmatic training generally should be small in slie and 
less difficult to perform. A lawn mowing area that covers flat land, has few 
trees or markers to circumventp and requires a fair amount of trimming. 




weeding, and general cleanup is readily adaptable to a prevocational crew. If 
necessary, the contract specialist may plan with the instructor for a tractor 
mower operated by a qualified (handicapped or nonhandicapped) worker to 
mow a broad acreage while the training crew trims, weeds, and cleans up the 
contract area. 

Other contracts may be sought out which do not require power equipment 
but which emphasise the physical labor of the trainees. For example, some 
government agencies have contracted strictly for weeding flower gardens, 
clearing bike and walking paths, or for general labor in park areas. Some 
contracts purchase only physical labor and provide necessary equipment. 
Private builders and apartment complexes have contracted for general trash 
pickup following completion of building or after summer weekend picnics^ 
These contracts provide a worthwhile financial return and an opportunity to 
use lal^r skills complementary to the prevocational training curriculum. 

Tools and iqulpmmt 

Tools and equipment needed for crews at the prevocational level depend 
upon the nature of the contracts and the degree of sophistication that the 
instructors are prepared to use. In many cases, much less is required than is 
listed here, especially of the power equipment. 

A five^person general maintenance and lawn mowing crew should have: 
2 industrial brooms 2 hand pruners 

a weeding hoes 3 soft rakes 

2 flat nursery shovels 1 wheelbarrow 

2 swing blades 2 five-gallon gas cans 

2 grass clippers 2.3 21" commercial 

(1 hand and 1 power) power mowers 

1 tool box 1 water cooler 

1 36" - 40" commercial self-propelled mower 

When possible, each worker should have his/her own assigned equip- 
ment. It Is recommendad that only top quality, commercial equipment be 
purchased. 

Staffing 

The grounds maintenance Instructor at the prevocational level primarily 
should have a sound baokground in tehavloral teaching methodol^ies effec- 
tive for training individuals who are In need of rehabilitation and in an outdoor 
envirdnment. An additional advantage is knowledge of horticuitural grounds 
maintenance work. A graduate of a university horticultural therapy academic 
program is ideal. See Appendix for Job description. Since the prevocational 
training lays a foundation for the trainee's future vocational growth, whether 
in grounds maintenance or another vocational area, the instructor may be able 
to develop and carry out training strategies which deal with the unstructured 
and open grounds maintenance environment* 
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If the training program hii aa many as three crews of five trainees eaeh a 
CTOTdinator of training will be rtqulrtd. In addition, a maintenance pe^on W 
other staff person with maintenance capability will be needed to keep the 
grounds ^ulpment repaired and In good working condition. 

TrainM Wagss 

Wages paid to trainees under the prevooatlonal training program must be 
properly established, monitored, and reported as mandated by OOL regula 
tions. Time trials are used to establish the appropriate wage base. See 
Chapter B on Trainee Wage Determination for complete Information. 

Budg#t 

A model budget has bmn developed to show basic income and expense 
items. See Figure 18. Its value is only In terms of an overview. Each individual 
program budget neoessarily will reflect Its own special Income and escpente 
Items. It Is hoped that the percentage of self-earned Income to expenditures 
will stand as a realistic indicator of prog.^am potential. 
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OROUNDS MAINTENANCE 
PREVOCATIONAL BUDQEr MODEL 



a^MrlJt^^f li^^^^ based on a work unit of 6 tnmees fulfilling aervloe 
aontrwts of $15,000 annual value. Trainee wages are based on 720 hoM 
w^annuall^ 

averag© trainee produetlvlty rate of 30 peraent. The formula iii 

720 hours K a trainees x ($4.M/hour x 30%) ^ $5,184 
Note: self-earned dollars represent 33 percent of the budget. 



INCOMr 



Oontraots 
Other 
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Personnel 
Supervisor 
Instruotar 
Trainees (§) 
Fringe/Taxes (15%) 



Other 

iqulpment 
Equipment Repair 
Vehlele Payments 
Vehlole Operating 
Ocaupanoy 
Offjae/Telephone 
Insuranae 
Advertising 

Administrative Overhead (8%) 
MIsoellaneous 



$ 15,000 
2i,957 
$ 44,95? 



3,750 
12,000 
5,ia4 
2,093 



$ 23,027 



$ 4,000 
1,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1,000 
600 
500 
3,330 
3,000 

$ 21 J30 



$ 44,957 



$ 44,957 
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GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 
VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM DESIGN 

Qeal . 

To train a unit of five to 9\% Individuals In grounds malntenanee skiiis 
prsparlng tham to function productlveiy at no lower than 50 percent of the 
minimum standard and to appreximate the Industry standard In accuracy and 
SpMd at Bkiil ieval through on-the-job grounds maintenanae eontracts. 

ObjMtlvu 

1. To train five to six Individuals in specific grounds maintenance skills. 

2. To increase each individual's productivity to beyond 60 percent of the 
minimum standard. 

3. To eiimlnate any remaining personal and social adjustment problems that 
prevent their achieving productivity. 

4. To provide a suitable training curriculum. 

a. To secure grounds maintenance contracts, teaching and support psraon- 
nel, and adequate equipment and vehicles to carry out the contract work. 
6. To reach a contract income goal of iM,MO to $40,000, 

The focus in this program Is the training of specific skills rather than of 
generai work habits. Accuracy and speed become important along with the 
ability to master more complex Instructions. The vocational training Unit will 
be handling Increased work load and pressure as reflected In the Increased 
contract dollar income expectations. 

Curriculum Critaria 

The curricylum consists of a set of skills across the full range of grounds 
maintenance tasks, inciuding mowing, mulching, raking, trash pickup, liming, 
pffl'lzlng, seeding, aodding, planting, trimming, pruning, w^^^ landscape 
#8. Tg^tn^ m«na^^ snow removal, and the use of hand tools and power 
.•qyipment pertinent to the iibove tasks. Cbrhpletiori of indicates 
the ability to work independentiy or semi iridependently In grounds 
r maintenance under the direction of an Instructor/ 
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flfoundi malntenanod ooKtra€ti, and it may toaome spdaializtd to the extent 
that the Gontraat Itself lespeolallzed. For exa^ 

use of a speelallzed pleat of equipment or a ohemlaal applloatlonrThe Items 
In the aurrloulum are based upon tools, equlpment/and work perfbrmariQd, 
eaoh of whiah is rated on knowledge^ performanae, and safety. Other stan- 
dards peiialning to equipment safety and highway safety are dliauised In 
Chapter 19. Criteria for the knowledge, use, and safety of tools and equlpmtnt 
must be defined In any program to enable the trainee to demonstrate a level of 
competinoy. See Qrounds Malntenanoe Curriaulum in the Appendix. 

Method 

Task analysis Is the applicable method used In training handicapped 
individuals in spe ;la skills. The Manual is not aware of any task analysis 
materials on grounds malntenanae. However, the task analysis prinolples, 
given In the ahapter, Oreenhouse Voaatlonal Training Program Design, are 
adaptable to grounds maintenanae training. Figure 19 gives an example of 
task analysis In training to start a power lawn mower. 

Task analysis involves breaking down a skill into Its aompontnt parts 
suffialently for an Individual to follow eaah step bthavlorally. The extent to 
which a skill is broken down depends on the ability or need of the trainee; more 
aapable individuals do not require as many explloit steps, whereas less 
capable Individuals profit from numerous steps. One modlfiaatlon that has 
proven successful Is the use of a minimanuai showing, via Polaroid snap^ 
shots, the aorreat and Inaorrect steps in performing grounds malntenanoe 
tasks« 

Evaluation 

ivaluation is the process of measuring the outcome of the grounds ; 
maintenance voaatlonal training program and its effeativeness and the level of 
contract performance. See Evajuation seation in Chapters 10 and 12. It beai^ 
emphasizing that recordkeeping is essential in documenting the effeativeness ; 
of the curriaulum and training methodologies. 

Grounds Malntonanoti Aotlvities 

The key to the successful selection of grounds maintenance activities ^^^ 'd 
(sea Appendix for list of activities and their levels of difficulty) for vocational -/^ 
training Is to select grounds maintenance contracts which reflect the oppor- ;>M 
tunlty to meet the recognizM training and self^arned Income goals^Si^ 
Contracts selected for vocational training should Include a cross section of all ^ - ^^ 
levels grounds maintenance^ act 

which are modeiately deriMnd^ In termis of siiety« skills, and work pi^ua^i^ 
tivity^lf the contract lii^rtviAled to be unsultable^f^^ 
vocational training activities, then the contract should be , terrrilnated^^l 
Howeveiv every effort should made to effect a positive termination, even at||y^ 
the expense of some tralnihg activities, V '^^^ 
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TASK ANALYSIS ^MPLi 
How to Start a Powor Mower^' 



Mowtr m^th Lawn Boy 2V* push power mower 

1 Chtek to see that operator is wearing iteel toed shoes or boots and long 
pants. 

Disoonneot spark plug lead wire, 

3. Make quick oheok that all nuts and bolts are finger tight, espeolally 
nuts and blade nut 

4 Cheek gasoiine supply by removing gas tank gap. Replaqe cap. 

Reoonneat spark plug wire oap to spark plug. 

6. Move mower to flat surface. 

7. Point OKhaust outlet away from persons or vehicles. 

8. Open fuel shutoff valve. 

t. Place speed control lever In *'normar' position. 

10. Deprt is primer two or three times. 

11. Turn off^n switch to "on." 

12. Place dominant foot on mower housing In designated area to hold mower 
steady. 

13. Pull upward on starter handle (a firm, fully extended pull). Hold started 
handle until fully reoolled. 

14. Pull six times if ntcessaiy. 

li. After six pulls, if engine does not start, push primer two more times. 
18. Repeat steps 13 and 14. 

17/ Move directly back to mower handles and secure with both hands. 
18. To stop engine, turn off^n switch to "off** position. 
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TM tMis and equlpmmt nted^ by a vopational grounds tralnlnfl arsw Is 
th# sams as thest for the pravooational orew. with tht mooption of tht follow- 
Ingr 

• sowal Wmd #atsf^ 

• a mower for aaoh ortw mt mbtr, two of whioh mow©^ should be stlf^ 
prqptllod mowers 

• one small traotor with attaohments and trailer 
StaHIng 

The grounds malntonanoe Instructor of a voaatlonal training orew can 
have training and ticperlenco In either teaching or In horticulture, but the 
person must have the ability to compensate for whichevtr is the weak area 
Formal training In horticultural therapy/rehabilitation rs ve^ desirable as ah 
instructor with such training would possess Nnbwiedge of ^th the 
hortlcuitural/teohnical area and the educatlonal/behavioral/soaiologlcal 
area. See Job description In AppendlK. This instructor also must be able to deal 
with production goals, equlpmentp and the unstructured 

As with the prevocational training program, a coordinator of training will 
be necessary if the program includes three or more training crews, and a 
maintenance person Is needed for the repair and upkeep of equipment 

Trilme Wao«s 

Wages are paid according to DOL regulations as established through 
time trials as described in Chapter 9. 

■udget 

Figure 20 shows a model budget with basic income and expense Items for 
a grounds maintenance vocational training program, iach individual program 
budget must ref leot Its own special Income and eKpense Items. 
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This model budgtt It based on a work unit af 6 trainees fulfilling servlae 
Mntracts of ii§,000 annual value. Trainee wages are based an 1,^^ haui^ 
worked annually per trainee Md a prevailing wage of $4.00 per hour at an 
average trainee praduatlvlty rate af 40 percent The far 

1J00 haure X 6 trainees K ($4,00/haur k 40%) ^ $11,520 

Nate: self^earned aantraat dallars represent 44 peroent of the budgetr 

INOOMi 

Contracts 
Other 



$ 25,000 
31,334 

$ 56,334 $ 5e«334 



PCPgNSES 
Personnel 

Supervlsar (25%) 3,750 

Instruotor 12iOOT 

Trainees (6) 11,520 

Fringe/Taxes (15%) 4,091 

$ 31,361 

Other 

Equipment $ 5,000 

Equipment Repair 2,000 

Vehicle Payments 4,000 

Vehfcie Operating 2,500 

Oaoupanay 2.500 

Offloe/Telephane 500 

Insurance sOO 

Advertising 500 

Administrative Overhead (S%) 4,173 

Mlscellaneaus 3,000 
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$ 24,973 $ 56,334 
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GROUNDS MAINTENANGE WORK CO^OP 
PROGRAM DESIGN 

T© operatt a suoQesaful grQunds mmintenanot busintss whieh employs 
units of five to six handioapped workers. 

Objectives 

1. To generate suffioient cQntraot Incpme to meet a minimum of 75 percent of 
costs and with a goal to meet 100 peroent of all aosta. 

2. To earn $60,000 annually per unit. 

3. For the total eo^p forae to oonslst of a minimum of 75 peroent handi- 
capped workers. 

4. For each worker to rooelye no less than 50 peraent of the established wage 
for work pertermance and to reoeive fringe benefits equal to those for other 
agency personneL 

a. To provide stendyp 12^month, fulMlme employment. 

It must first be understood that the work ao^p Is operated as a business 
and that a sound knowledge of business principles Is required. Beaause at 
least 7a percent of the employed workers are assumed to be handicapped, a 
spfclar sensitivity to pei^onnel needs is necessary. This extra sensitivity 
should not, howeyer, cause the a&op to funatlon as a rehabilitation program. 
Workera demonstrating a : need for basic work adjustment of skill training 
should be referred to a vocational training programs 

Principles of . good business management apply to a grounds 

- maintenance operation In the same manner as to a factory, a retail sales store; 
}> a service delivery, business, or: any other commeroiaf conceni : Business 
^^f'!??^^^?"?®"* budget 
1^^'!??''??"*^®' P®^'^ salds and delivery d^stems^ A persisn administering a 
' 8.^Wd* malntenanc© co-op should have a foividatiori In basic business 
AKfl^l^ge and ^expeirienee even before knowiedge;and experience Jn hor- 
i; tigulfure'^or^^^^^ An admlnistrator^lacklng^jh busing expertise . 
3?l??M'l4?SS'^ ^ local "uriiveri^ty.and re^^^^ the more 
^j^cillenf standard works ^ such reaogni^d management Jxperts as Peter 

Drueker. The failure rate for small businesses In the United States ia high, 
.primarily becauM;the business person did not have adequate knowled^ to 

- operate the business properly and successfully. 
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AdmlntotrtHiiii 

^ W# b0ttbm lln® in any builridss It proflti: Is the buiindss sfflo^^ 
admlnltttrsd with good product salts/strvlQe to produca ths netded and 
dwirad p^flt dpMa^. Ilils prof It goal Is tha saim for a v^rk OMp^ RMlis^k^ 
cally, howavar, most QO<ipi, glvan tray's stata of tha arts, will ba fortunata to 
aarn 75 to 100 pamant of thair total eoits and will not hara tha plaasura of 
daaling with aotual profits. It Is hopad this situatldn will ghanga as tha profw^ 
slon's buslnaas and managamant axparianea grow^. 
Important alamants of wortc ao^p administration mm 

1. FinanQlal managamant 

2. Ptrsonnal 

3. Physloal plant and aqulpmant 
4« Contraat managamant 

nnmnQM Mmgm§§ni0nt 

As was statad previously, tha woric ee^p administrator must hava a 
Icnowladga of budget and finanea and how to oomposa finanelal plans and 
than implamant those plans throughout tha year. As with avery buslntss, tha 
co^p will hava an annual budget whieh serves as tha major planning tMh A 
sampla work co-op t^udgat Is printed in Figure 21. . 

An important aranianf In financfai planning for a new coHop buslnass Is 
the startup costs. Such costs ai^ relatively small compaitd with tha^st^f a 
greanhouM or mM other business vehturas« A sniall pr^ram amplq^ln^ 
a few parsons will need only a mlnlmuni amount of aqulpfnentrMpMlally^^^ 
work Is parfonnad primarily for residential or small business customars/A 
complata description of grounds equipment and their sources can be found In 
this chapter. 

Mraaaaa/ 

A business which becomes a success and than remains sycaessful la 
afmo^ alwaya revealed to have esccellent personnel policies and practices^ . >^ 
ErnployMS who are valued, who earn fair wages and receive good t}ehefita,'^'£ 
arid who are treats fairly and challenged creatively will respond In a mora^ 
positive way — and that way can only benefit the program. 

^fion/ia/ po//c/#a It Is Impo^ that all employees know about tha. ;! 
cpmpeny em the guidelines pertaining . 

to their JobSi how th^ will be mluatad, and what benefits they will recelva. 
>Af| such policies should be sat in writing In an amployaa handtook which is. ^ 
givan to each parson at the time he or she la hired. Thia rule applies to 
handicapped and nonhandlcapped staff alike. 
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I&v " M is the rtsponsibiiity of managemdnt that emplDyoro iinddr^tancli to th© • 
2;; jMMest axtint poiilbit, these personriglpolloiM,^ In the aiM of 

1^ ^Hahdioe ^j^^ who might iuffer from such lack of oonslderatlpn 

:^h©n : employment standarida ai^ not 1 followed beoause they^^w^re not 
^^{iUhder$tood, j^herefo^e» It Is Imperative that rules are ma^e qlear w^ 
V^'pertalri foMtendanai^ pro^ 

ment, penalties for inappropriate aotlons and oonduct, produotlvity elcpe€ta^ 
; iions, andlhe period of evaluation or probation before a pereon Is eonsidered 

a permanent employee, 

WwgBB - Regulations governing payment of wages based upon time 
trials are desoribed fully In Chapter 9, "Wage Determlna^ 

Btafflng - When employing qualified staff for a grounds maintenanoe 
worit Go^p, very little aoniideratlon is glyen to the prospeotive stiff's 
strengths In meeting the training and soQial needs of the handlaapped 
workefs. Primiiry oonslderatlon must te given to hiring staff whbst ekpertise 
lies in the byslness and pperatlonal aipeots of admlhistriition, iupervlslori, 
maintenanoe, etc, 

isstntlal staff positions at a work oMp include an administrator, 
supervisor, equipment malntenanae person, and work crew foremen, bepend^ 
ing upon how extensive Is the operation and the level of contracts obtained, 
one person might fill two or more of these ^sltlons. Job descriptions can be 
found in the Appendix. 

In a small grounds maintenance business, the positions of administrator 
and field supervisor will min^t surely be m\M by the same person/euf wl^h 
five or more work crews and $350,000 to SeOO,0i0O in contrapt income, both an 
administrative manager and a field supervisor w^^ 

The adminiitrator should have academic training and sound experience 
in business manageiq^^^ total srriobth 

operation pf a prof itable^buslness, including obtaining appropriate contracts 
through bidding and negotl^^^^ ^ ' 

V : . The supe^^ and experleheed'ln 

grounds maintenance work, for he/she is responsible for overseeing^ dont^ct 
performance. Scheduling work crews and equipment at appro^^^ -A 
sitM ^accdrdlng to, contract i^uisltes, ascertalfilng. that^ work. Is performed 
according to contract specif Ica^ 
.^ t>otMto adm^^^ and foremen Jn a middle rnahagement role are the 

■\ primary duties jofjhe supervisor. ^ ' . 

; : If the work^co^op Isgblng toperforrri landscaping work, either drawing up* 
-^the^eslgn or implementing that design plan, at least one^metnberof the staff 
must be trained arid experienced in landscape architecture. 

Work Cfbws - As has been stated earlier and is explained in Chapter 23, 
"Contracting," up to 25 percent of co^p worice^ may be nonhandlcapped-t ; :S: 
Thus, the co-op Is able to have on staff one or more persons to operate heavy; "' ^5 
f:) spiciailied machinery and equipment, such as a tractor or backhoe* which the 
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; Rit^^m's work©^ might b# unable to manage and yet which would be needed 
for many grdunds/mahagtmdnt contracts. 

All WQfice^, handicapped and rtonhand^^^ should be asiigned to 
wprk^iwvt according to their ability and then these crews can be schedulad 
aoco^lngl/ In order to maxlmlie wprto^ efficiency and business cost ^ffec- ' 
tlvenrts. For example, low^functlonm are particularly valuable for 

such tasks as hand weeding, trimmin around obstacles such as cemata^^ 
head stones and fences, picking up trash, and mulching. Another sj^^oi^ity 
crew might be adept at certain landscaping Jobs as planting treei^d ihrub^ 
bery or constructing walks or walla Other persora may find they work welflrt - 
concert wheri operating commercial mowers on a large expanse of ^r^^ 
These abilities of Indlyiduals and crews must be oonslderad in order h^^^ 
contract work to be performed most efficiently and therefore most profltabiy^' : 
Certain cpntracts may best be completed with a crew mixium nf low ariS high 
level workem. 

Evaluation proctdu^s should be set up anW records maintained for iaoh - 
handicapped worker These records are In addition to wage detemiination arid 1 
time trial records and are especially Important In determining cost veffeB^^ 
tivenesss. productivity, wd work qualtiy for each Individual worker and ortw ^ 
unit. - 

In addition, periodic evaluations will reveal the progress being made by a 
worker as more work experience Is translated Into a higher level of prbduetivi^ 
ty. Although some workeiB will remain with the c&^p Indefinitely, otheii^/ll I 
be able to obtain competitive Jobs In the community. And this is another 
difference between the work co^p and a commercial enterprise: Th^^^^^^^ 
does not attempt to keep Its worker when It Is clear that they are rbady tb 
^9y© into the community Into higher paying, more attractive employrnent. In 
fact, thti should be one of the goals of the cOfOp, and evei^ "pfbrttetloh'' fron^ 
co<op to community should be j^garded as a successful side product of the 
business enterprise; V ^ ^ ^ 

Naturally, such movement of workeiB calls for long-range planning ahd 
cooperation with affiliated training programs to insure that trained workers 
are available to fill co^op vacancies on grounds crews, 

PhyBlQal PiMt Md Equlpmmnt 

Bitw - The grounds maintenance co-op should be located as close as 
possible to its contract market area. Particularly when fuel is becoming ever [^j 
more expensive, reduction In travel time means reduced contract c6sts and 'il^ 
better work efficiency. Crews can spend more time on work sites rather than In 
transit. ■ ' ' \^ 

Ideally, the size of the c&op physical plant location should offer one to 
two acres which would allow fon 

• adequate administration and support offices 
« impioyee lockers and conference area 

• vehicle and equipment maintenance j^f 

• covered storage for tools and materials : 



• stQurtt stortgt/parNing arsa for vahidles and equipment 

• on-site gasoline pump 

• trash dispoul area 

it is very Important that faallltles should allow for all equlpmint and tools 
t>eing prDparly stored under shelter out of the weather. Even large equipment 
such as traotors should be sheltered Itom the weather to reduce the Incldenoe 
of malfunQtionlng. 

Equipmmt - The work eo^p should have a complete supply of standard 
oommerolal tools and equipment appropriate for the number of woricers and 
types of contraats. This supply should inelude backup equipment. It Is not 
cost effeotive for a crew to be unable to complete the day's scheduled work 
because of mower malf unctions. In addition, a stock of maintenance tools and 
spare parts should be kept In the craw vehicle so simple maintenance and 
repairs can be accomplished on site. 

Each worker should have his/her own assfgned set of tools when at all 
possible. Although such an extensive supply of tools might seem excessive, it 
has been found that an individual assumes responsibility for his or her "own" 
tools and their care and maintenance. Unasslgned tools are much more 
readily lost or damaged. 

Following Is a list of standard tools and equipment needed for a regular 
grounds maintenance business. It Is wise to visit distributoi^ to compare 
models and prices which can vai^ widely. 

industrial brooms loppers 

weeding hoes spreaders 

square and pointed shovels tool boxes 

swing blades equipment spare parts (mower belts) 

hand grass clippers water coolers 

power grass clippers gas cans 

hand pruners first aid kits 

lawn and garden rakes fire extlngulshei^ 

gasoline powered edge^ 

weed eaters 

shears 

povver hedge trimmers 
leaf blowiirs 
wheelbarrows 
21 power mowers 
flatbed traMer ((Mm 

36" « 40" self-propelled power mowers or small 8-12 horsepower tractors : 
heavy duty tractor with mower, post hole auger» blade, front end bucicet 
limb saws 
chain saws 



ii, p^^'^P®"*^ ^hteh ipfclaifi© In Mies of grounds maintenance equipment 
Will have oomplete eafalpgues for both tooli and equipment Some of the 
major brands of power equipment with company a^resses are* 



Qravely 
"^©na Qravtf y Lane 
Clemmons, N«C. afOia 

l^wn^Boy 
Oale Pr^ucti 
Galesburgp ML 61401 

Tore 

The Toro Qompany 
8111 Lyndaisi Aye. South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8S420 

Qoodair 

Diy. of Buntbn Conipany 
1405 Bunton Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 4oai3 

Powermow 

D. Kees Manufaaturing Co. 
70&800 Peril Avenue 
Beatrice, Nebrasica 68310 

Yazoo 

Y^oo Manufacturing Co. 
P.a Box 4207 
Jackson, Miss. 38216 

Howard 

Howard Commerciai Turf 

Equipment Inc. 
9719 Olive Boulevard 
SL Louis, Missouri 03132 



QuaNermayd 
Sterner's Company 
Quakertown, PA. 

Hoffco, inc. 

358 N. W. F Street 

Richmond, Ind. 47374 

Jaopbsen 

Jacobsen Dlv. of Textron, inc. 
1721 Packard Avenue 
Raelrie, Wisconsin 53403 

Weed^iater, inc. 
10515 Harwlen Drive 
Suite 1U 

Houston, Texas 77036 

Oreen Machine 
HMC 

22133 South Vermont 
Torrance, OA. 90502 

Long 

Long Manufacturing N. C. inc. 
Box 1139 

Tarboro, N.C. 27M6 

John Deere 

Moiine, Illinois 81265 

Sensation 

The Sensation Corporation 
3601 North 16th Street 
Omaha. {Nebraska 68110 



In seieoting commerofal power mowers, some operators have found that 
ine metal chassis of some models are very heavy and can be difficult to 
mane^jver, fquipment^w plastic housings can be llgriter and easier to use 
but stili durable. Also, consideration should to given to the type of motor 
selected, in many cases, a two^eycje engine reduces the chance for 
breakdown which might occur with four cycje engines which require oil to be 
maintained at tto^ ^ 

1 y^^^ <^oritract^peelfioatiens create special requirements, such as tree 
spraying, digging a large number of holes, etc.. It may prove more cost effec- 
^P^l^* and equipment rather than purchase them Special 
items, from hand or powered post hole diggers to a backhoe, are readily 
available from any equipment rental business. 
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/ VehM08 1 The work co^p must have vehioles to transport the work crew 
an0 equipment to and from contract sites. The type and siie of vehicles will, of ^ 
course, depend on Ihe number of persons and amount of equipment to ' be ^ 
trarispcrted^Jt Is possible to^utill^^ 

small equipment In addition to seating for six passengers. A pickup truck fs,:; 
very useful In a fleet of yehiciles. However, a pickup has fimlted seating space,i^f; 
and individuals should ^ever be in the open bed of a moving truck. A truck wltfj%^ 
a dump bed may prove beneficial, depending ^n^cohtrtct demands.,, , . , V^^Ji 

!One of the most desirable yehicletfo^i^^^^ 
passenger crew cab or super cab truck. This style truck has toth front;and reaV'^^ 
seats located in the enclosed dab plus an open bed In back for.equlpment^^ 

.ThuSr-a'sbc-person crew plus tools and equipment can be easily and safely?? 

i^t^nspprted^s needed. All vehli^wihould be equipped with heavy:duty traije^^ 
Kitches^ Thus, additional heavy equipment can be secured to a flatbed trailer^ 
and Hitched to the crew cab or other vehicle. Craw cab trucks are manufac- 
tured by Ford Motor Company, Chevrolet Motor Division, and: Dodge Motors | 
Company. > ^ 

^ v^he -name of^^^ work c^op should be prominently displayed on a|l; 
vehfcles for advertising and public relations value In the community. 
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Typical grounds malntenanoe equipment and vehicles 



Mamtenance and Opmratlon Considerations = Propar and continuous 
maintenance, Including preventive maintenance, of tools, equipment and 
vehicles is required to maintain work efficiency. Performance of work depends 
on the equipment, and heavy usage means brealcdowns. A grounds operation 
Of ariy size should have an In-house maintenance capability with at least one 
full-time maintenance person. Dyrino the peak of the grounds maintenance 
season, the maintenance person may be required to work in the evenlnos 
and/or on weekends after the equipment has been returned by the work crews 
so the equipment will be ready for use the next morning. 

Correct matching of equipment to the contract to be performed Is another 
essential for efficient operation. Tools and equipment should be fully utilized 
In the tasks for which they were designed. Straining a piece of equipment to 
perform beyond its design capability is not good management and can ruin 
costly grounds equipment. 



Contnets 



The selection of contracts and thereafter the scheduling of contract work 
to be performed should be based, for maximum results, on the combined 
productivity of individual workers, the standard crew unit, and the specialty 
crews. That is, a combination of co-op strengths will produce maximum 
productivity. The total coop labor force should consist of a minimum of 75 
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percent handicapped workers (requifed for partjclpation in NISH contracts) 
and a maximum of 25 percent nonhandlcapped workers. 

A list of types of contract^^ is found in Chapter 23, 'Contracting Model for 
Grounds Maintenance." Co op contracts will usually be more demanding than 
those performed by the prevocatlonal or vocational training crews. Contracts 
can be initiated to correspond with the capability and productivity of the work 
Go^op and can include landscaping if there exists that staff and worker 
expertise. 

Contract and equipment scheduling and crew assignments all are geared 
toward maximizing worker efficiency and cost effectiveness from a business 
standpoint. 



PrQfessianal Raaourcea and informatlQn 

As in any rndustry, a person in the grounds maintenance and landscaping 
business must keep abreast of what is occurring in the field. Advances in 
scientific knowledge, techniques, and equipment are being made constantly. 
To be competitive in business, an administrator must be up to date on the 
latest developments. 

Instructional materials and other basic information plus the latest In 
research findings can be obtained from industry, professional societies, and 
university sources. An excellent example of instructional materials are those 
published byf 

Department of Horticulture 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

Periodicals which serve the industry Include; 

Weeds, Trees, and Turf 
9800 Detroit Avenue 
Cleveiand. Ohio 44102 

Grounds Maintenance 
1014 Wyandotte Street 
Kansas Cityt Missouri 64105 

Lawn Care Industry 
9800 Detroit Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 

Associations whose membership consists of professionals in the 
grounds and landscaping business are: 

Professional Grounds Maintenance Association 

Associated Landscape Contractors of America 

National Landscape Association 

Hortlaultural Resaaroh Institute 

Professional Lawn Care Asaoclation of America 
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Budg«t 



A mod©! grounda maintenance work co=op budget has been developed to 
show basic Income and expense itemr See Figure 21, Each individual 
program will, of course, reflect its own special income and expense items, ft is 
hoped that the ratio of self-earned income to expenditures will stand as a 
realistic indicator of program potentlah 
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GROUNDS MAINTiNANCE 
CO-OP iUDQET MODEL 



This model budgst is based on a work unit of 5 co-op workers fulfilling 
strvic© oontraots of $60,000 annuil vilue. C^op worktr wagas are baaed on 
1,750 hours worked annually per worker and a prevailing wage of $4,00 per 
hour at an average trainee productivity rate of 76 perGent, The formula Is: 
1,750 hours x 5 workers x ($4,00/hour x 75%) m S26J50 

Note: self-earned eontract dollars represent 78 percent of the total 
budget. 



INCOME 



Contraots 
Other 



EXPENSES 



Personnel 

Contract Administrator (20%) 
Supervisor (20%) 
Foreman 

Co-op Workers (5) 
Frlnge/TaJfes (15%) 



Other 

Equipment 
Equipment Repair 
Vehiote Payments 
Vehicle Operating 
Oooupaney 
Office/Telephone 
Insurance 
Advertising 

Administrative Overhead (6%) 
Miscellaneous 



$ 60,000 
16,614 

$ 76,614 



3300 
3,000 
10,000 
26,250 
6>428 
$ 49,278 



$ 6,000 
2,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
4,336 
3,500 

$ 27,336 



$ 76,814 



$ 78,614 
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Chapter Twenty-three 



CONTRACTING MODEL 
FOR GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 

Goal 

The goal In grounds maintenanae Qontrieting la to Sfoure contract sltea 
which are suitable for the training or work needs of the persons served while 
produaing sufficient Income to meet budgeted requirements. 

The Contracting Plan 

The cantractlng component should be planned so It Is compatible with 
the mission of the organization and the services of the horticultural center. 
Conscientious effort must be exerted to guard against contract dollars 
controlling training program design. However, the work co^p often will be 
required to adjust to new contract specifications. 



Marfcetlng ReMarch and teaiysis 

Very early in the planning stages, a professional marketing consultant 
should be hired to make a market analysis and compose a marketing plan. 
Such a professional will be familiar with the competitive forces in the 
business world and can advise on the principles for establishing a suaaessful 
contracting business. RMommendations for local consultants may be obtain- 
ed from the local Chamber of Commerce, or the following sources may be 
helpfuK 

The Association of Coniylting Management Engineer (ACM^ 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(21^607^9693 

ACMf oefllfles large consulting firms and offei^ a free membership 
directory. 

The Association of Management Consultants (AMC) 
331 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212)49M113 

AMC members are small consulting firms. A detailed directory is SSO, but 
a mInNlirectory with capsule descriptions is frM, 
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The Institutt of Management Consultants (IMui 
19 West 44th Street 
New Yofk, NY 10036 
(312) 921^288$ 

IMO ceitlfles individual censultanti, A dlreetoiy of members with their 
specialities is iio. 

Dlrectary of Management Cansultants 
Templeton Road 
FItzwIiilamp NH 03447 

(B03) as&^oo 

A list of a wide range of eonsultants with their areas of speolilliatlon Is 
available for $37m 

Any cost assoolated with hiring a oonsultant Is a wist Investment. If 
funds are not avallabie for this expenditure, eonslder applying for a grant, 
perhaps a teohnlaal assistance grant, or pooling reaouroea with one or more 
other centers which serve the handloapped in your area and which also would 
benefit from a marketing survey. 

Marketing research and analysis should reveal: 

« types of contracts available 

« how to acquire contracts 

• local competition 
« potential Income 

« budget requirements 

• dapitallzation needed 

This mariceting process requires business acumen and financial skills 
and knowledge seldom available In the rehabilitation field. Hence, profes- 
sional consultation Is sought to establish the contracting program en a sound 
basis. 

The analysis of the marketing Information will reveal the most suitable 
and feasible contracts to be pursued. The stage of development of the 
grounds maintenance program and the total organliatlon must be conslderedi 
then a plan for marketing the grounds services can be organiied. Such a plan 
Is requisite when the center applies for capitalisation loans. The Small 
Susiness Admlniitratlon and commercial banking Institutions will uaualiy 
require such a plan in writing before considering a loan application. 



Making Contract DaetolMa 

Dec^ialgns must be made on what types of contracts will be sought. These 
decisions will be based on capabilities of pei^onnel and equipment, what 
work is a^ilable, and the suitability of the contract to the goals of the training 
or work program. 

The following criteria should be considered when making baiio 
contracting decisions. 
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1. Type of work desired 

• manual, non^sklMtd labor uilng hand tools only 

• non'ikHled and semhsNilled manual labor using hand tools and small 
power equipment^ e.g., trash pickup, clearanct of bike or walking paths, 
grounds improvement 

• semiskilled and skilled labor using a full range of hand tools and small 
and large power equipment; grounds maintenance, including mowing, 
liming, fertilizing, mulching, raking, etc. 

2. Suitability of site to work skills 

• simple elementary training 

• more demanding, higher level training 

• fulhscale work site 

3. Capability of personnel (trainees, co-op workers, instructors) 

• productivity rate on a crew basis 

• ability to handle equipment 

• endurance (half^day versus full day's work) 

4. Type of training to be performed (prevocatlonal, vocational) 
6. Seif^earned income expected 

6. Equipment capability 

• What equipment Is available including backup, and what can it do? 
What might be needed? 

• Are personnel trained to operate the equipment? 

• What equipment maintenance will be required? 
?. Readiness to begin contract 

• When will crews, instructors, and equipment be available for the 
contracting work (planning should be done 3 to 6 months In advance). 

8. Distance factor 

« What is the feasible radius of travel from the horticultural center for 
contract work? 

Some recommendations which will assist In planning, assessment of 
program resources, and recognition of limitations are: 

• Start out with contracts which offer simple cutting operations rather 
than with contraots requiring involved, more technical horticultural ex^ 
pertlse such as soil analysis, fertltiilng, disease and insect treatments, 
seeding, etc. 

« Prevoeatlonal programming may involve several hours per day or per 
week in nonhorticultural work; during vocational training, the number ol 
hours spent In ocoupatlonai skills Is greater. At the work co-op level, 100 
percent of the worker's time Is spent In horticultural ly-reiated production 
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labor. The contract marketing specialist must keep this in mind durina 
contract selection, 

• It is possible to contract for only a section of a work area. For ejcample a 
contract with a military base may call for cutting only their ball fields (a 
fiat, uneiuttered area) during the first year The contract then can be 
enlarged during subsequent seasons, taking on more difficult terrain and 
types of services performed. 

• Some contracts require only labor to be provided by the contractee while 
equipment and materials are supplied by the procuring agency. In these 
cases, no investment in equipment and materials Is required. 

• Travel to and from a work site is time consuming, expensive (workeri 
must be paid for travel time), and potentially hazardous to equipment. A 
ma3<lmum operational radius of 26 miles Is recommended. 

Contraet Marketing Spselalist 

The grounds contract marketing specialist seeks out and procures 
contracts wNch are suitable for implementation by the training and/or work 
co^op crews. This mdividual might carry out these responsibilities in conjunc- 
tion with those of another position such as work co^p manager However 
contracting is a time-consuming job, especially for the training center or work 
co-op with several grounds crews. The present success and the future growth 
and development of the grounds program can rest on the ability of the contract 
marketing specialist. 

It should be noted that the contracting specialist focuses on securing 
work contracts, not on Insuring that training Is accomplished. However, it Is 
imperative that the contract marketing specialist be familiar with th© training 
program and the work capabilities of the grounds maintenance crews. The 
marketing specialist must develop good communications with the training 
coordinator and the work coop manager to Insure syltability of contracts, to 
prevent work overload, and to see that contracts are completed according to 
speclflGations. 

A cornplete job description for the grounds contract marketing speciallat 
is found in the Appendix, (In government work, the job title of marketing 
specialist Is often called a contracting specialist or procurement specialist j 

Standard Categdrfds of Cantraets 

Several categories of grounds services have been identified as being 
desired in private and public contracts. 

1, General manual labor 

• trash pickup on lawns and roads 

• general weeding 

• mulching planted areas 

• targe area grounds clearance 

• cleanup around new home construction 



• fence line managamont 

• forest eare 

2. Basic grass mowing and plant maintenance 

• lawn cutting 

• trimming and edging lawn borders 

• weeding planted areas 

• trimming shrubs 

3. Grounds maintenanae/managament 

• cutting of large lawn acreage 

• liming, fertilizing, raking, mulching, edging, aeratlrg, spraying 

• grounds clearance and improvements 

• hedge trimming 

4. Landscaping 

• preparing formal landscape design 

• planting flowers, shrubs, and trees according to landscape design 

• border area development 

• construction of retaining walls, walks, etc. 
6. Other wintertime exterior work 

• snow removal 

6. Custodial maintenance 

• indoor janitorial work (may be very advantageous to include as part of a 
contract). By including janitorial work, a seasonal contract may be 
turned into a more attractive 12-month contract. 

Several of the above categories may be Included on a single contract, or a 
contract may be limited to employing only general unskilled labor and not 
even include lawn cutting. 

SoureM of Grounds Contracts 

The list of possibia grounds contract opportunities is long. The following 
examptes are listed In order of Increasing work difficulty and levels of poten- 
tial income and summarlie some basic advantages and disadvantages of 
each type. 

1. Individual homeowner 

• Slie of Site: less than V* acre to several acres 

• Advantages: 

— Relatively small, easily performed contract 
^ Sympathetic contractor 

— Usually a one-half day to one-day activity 

— Likely to be close to the contractee 

^ Payment is immedlata and facilitates cash flow 
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• Oiaadvantages: 

— Producing a significant level of income means satisfying a large 
number of different contractors, 

— Widely varying expectations of tfie homeowner that are sometimes 
unrealistic 

— Individual homeowner may preoeeupy and dominate Instructor's 
time. 

Small financial Income 

, Local community establlshminti 

• Churches, town halls, city/county buildings, libraries, nursing homes 
civic clubs, small businesses 

• Advantages: 

Readily accessible for contract proposals 

— Small areas which usually do not require large, sophisticated equm^ 
ment 

Expectation likely to be realistic 
^ Favorable community exposure 
Moderate financial Income 

• Disadvantages: 

Bidding process may be highly political 

— Some establishments expect work to be done at less than a realistic 
competitive price because of a social, vocational, or community 
service relationship with contractee. 

Large commercial and public contracts 

* Public contracts; federal, state, and local government grounds, parki 
and recreation areas, military bases, public roadsides and rights of way. 

* Private contracts: utilities companies, apartment complexes, schools, 
hospitals, cemetaries, banks. Industrial sites, retail chain outlets 

» Advantages: 

— Large sites require travel to only one location dally. 

— Limited number of contractors to be satisfied 
Significant income source 

— Often less cumbersome to mow and maintain, adaptable for training 
tasks 

* Olsadvantages: 

Very competitive bidding process 

— Access to bidding process sometimes difficult 
Delayed payments of large sums affect cash flow. 

— Loss of a single contract can be a severe financial blow. 

— May require iophlsticated, expensive equipment 
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MflAttIng Strat*slui NISH and Other Opportunities 

In most cases, the new grounds malntenince training or work eo-op 
program will not have devalopad highly speclallitd strattgles for seeuring 
aontraets^itratagles that would Involve publie relations, expensive advertii* 
Ing, or a full-time marketing person. How, then, does It looate and obtain 
Qontraots? Four common avenues for developing grounds maintenance 
contraets are direct Inquiries, advertisement of the center, the CommmrGe 
Bu&in&SB DsUy, and National Industries for the Severely Handicapped (NISH), 
It should be noted that each avenue Is not an end In itself. An effective con- 
tracting effort will consistently utilize each avenue, although greater 
emphasis may be placed on one or more. 

Direct inquiries 

Particularly far the new contractee, direct inquiry, aGComplished by 
knocking on doors of nearby busmessas or government offices and asking 
about grounds contract servlcei needed, Is the quickest way to obtain 
contracts. The contractee*s toard members, staff, and professional and 
business community contacts should offer assistance by directing the 
marketing specialist to potential contracts. 

AdYertlsIng 

The budget program should include allocations for adverlrsing ths 
contractee^s services. Advertising Is essential for obtaining initial contracts, 
upgrading ejclstlng contracts, and, in genefal, exposing the community to the 
credibility of the contractee. Some common means of advertising that have 
been found useful are: 

• Yellow Pages ad 

• Logo and name on vehicles indicating the nature of services offered 
and phone number 

• Newspaper ads In garden and/or classified sections 

• Advertising flyers 

• Letters of introduction to prospective purchasers 

• Oisplays at flower and garden shows 

• Inclusion on govefnmental and private Industrial bidder*s lists. The 
standard government form number 129 (see Figure 22) may be filled out 
and sent to any government agency with which the horticultural center 
wishes to do business. The center then will be placed on the agency's 
bidders list and will be notified of all contracts which are available for 
bids. 

Commmrcm Buminns Daily 

The Commence flys/nets Dsily (available from the U.S. Superintendent of 
Documents, $106.00 yearly) contains Invitations for bid, contract awards, and 
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iybQantraetlng leads on major federal government contracts. Notification for 
most of thtse contracts averages 45 days. While this often Is not sufflolent 
lead time for the novice agency to complete procedural requirements, these 
advertisements provide good leads for "where the contfacts are" and can be 
pursued for subsequent opportunities. Contracts made in one season can be 
nurtured for future development. 

NISH 

National Industries for the Severely Handicapped (NISH) arose out of 
amendments to the Wagner^O'Day Act of 1938 through P.L 92^28. Javits- 
Wagner^O'Day, This legislation created NISH as an independent, nonprofit 
organization designed to coordinate and facilitate sheltered workshops* sales 
of commodities and services to federal government agencies. NISH offers 
technical assistance, allocates orders for goods and services, recommends 
prices, and oversees, monitors, and inspects the activities of workshops utlliz^ 
ing NISH provisions, NISH assists the prospective contractee in meeting the 
regulatory requirements of the law and aids in the evaluation of individual 
workshops' capabilities to produce commodities or services for the federal 
government. Centers who wish to participate in NISH contracts must meet 
qualification criteria and provide their commodity or service within govern^ 
ment standards, NISH provisions are directed primarily to sheltered 
workshops, although training programs may also qualify under certain 
circumstances. There are five criteria for milling NISH qualifications: 

1. Bona fide nonprofit agency status, 

2. Direct labor requirements. The workshop must employ the severely 
handicapped at a quota of not less than 75 percent of the total manhours of 
direct labor. Supervisory, administration, inspection, and shipping (Indirect 
labor) personnel are excluded from direct labor calculations. 

3. Demonstrate production capability In quality, quantity, and timeliness. 

4. Meet itandards of safety set by the Department of Labor and Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 

5. Continue ongoing Qertification as products and/or ser^^ices are marketed. 

The initial certification requirements are met by documentation of these 
requirements and a Qompleted Workshop Inventory. Services provided by 
NISH are offered through a 4 percent commlislen on contracts awarded. In the 
field of grounds maintenance and related service contracts, NISH has 
negotiated contracts with military bases, FAA centers, grounds areas 
surrounding federal byildlngs, and national parks. 

NISH attempts to generate contraots for workshops throughout the 
nation; It Is the principal responsibility of the workshop to Identify potential 
contracts. The importance of engaging NISH In contract negotiations lies with 
the ••set^aslda" provisions of NISH that apply In the following manner. 

When the government agency procurement officer Is contacted by the 
contract marketing specialist and negotiations are begun, performance 
specifications such as hours of work, wages, training needs, equipment to be 
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used, and transponation of workshop amploya@s must ba speiied out in detail 
-'(see Figures i3 a d). If the federal agency proourement off lee agrees that a 
oontraat Is feasible under NISH. then this material is submitted to the NISH 
regional office. See Appendix, The proposed contract is reviewed and 
L modrfitd by NISH« if necessary. The contract is, in effect, negotiated by NISH 
< as a broker and then subcontracted to the horticuitural center. With the award 
% of the contract, it is removed from the annual bidding process and, all factors 
remaining stable, Ihe workshop has a predictable source of Income. The ap^ 
, plication procedure usually requires up to nine months to complete. The 
contract Is renegotiated annually through NISH to allow for changes In 
specifications, labor costs, or other expenditures. Federal contracts which a 
workshop already holds may be converted to NISH provlsioni In order to 
remove them from the competitive bidding process. 
. Contact with NISH may be made by writing: 

NISH 

4350 east West Highway, Suite 1120 
Washlhg^ 

Cdntrtot Bidding 

: : You have a potential purchasen your Instructors and crawi will be ready 
in It couple of rnonths,' and equipment and pperating mpnies are available. 
; How much :do you char^ costs? 
V T^^© process of con tstimating is a simple one of knowing all 
contract costs and how to allocate them. The NISH formula In Figure 23 is an 
eKcellent guide. Since each contract Inours unique characteristics, only the 
<^ most geheral comments will be given here. The breakdown In the formula 
'includes: 

1. Expendable Supplies (fuel, oil, fertlll^^^^ 

2. Direct Labor Costs (the estimated wages of co^op workers or trainees) 

3. Burden Costs (Itemlied In Figure 23a). 

The direct labor cost Is computed Jn total worker hours of trainees or 
"nvorkersrThls^faetor lr^most^difflcult to estimate 
workers' productivity. Moreover, each contract will require varying numbers of 
worker hours based upon the terrain and the nature of the work* Acres and 
aores of flat ground or gently rolling hills with few trees or b^ 
above ground marNars can be mowed witli a tratftor in a fraatipn of the time It 
may take a handful of c^bp workers to do a half^acre of ground peppered with 
flower gardens, trees, signs, and walkways, to say nothing of further difficulty 
If that area Is on a hillside. 

To establish worker hours, several means may be used: 

« Confer with the purchaser about previous performance time. 

• Request to do a trial run on the grounds area (this la not unreasonable, 
and may be performed with pay). 

* Write a contract for a set amount and Include a clause for renegotiation 
based on actual experience. 
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COST SREAKDOWN - CONTRACT SERVICES 
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e. Vehicle Operation (ATdHIUTD) 

f. Rental 


i 


























































h. 










i. Other lufden 










TOTAL iUROlN 










4, SUI eONTRACT OOST 










TOTAL SiRV^i COST 

{Hvide by .16 to Obtain toe Pri^) 










i.lASiPfllSe 
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piQURf23b FRINGE BiNiFITS 

□ DIRiCT UIOR 

□ INDIRECT LABOR 

UNI 







OLD 




NEW 


1. Total Labar Houfi Performfd to Provide Servlci 
{lomi Hours Worlctf ) 










£. nDnranoiwip^y LdDui nours (^linairu nOurs) 
(For Dfrtct Labor, Unt 2 of 










3. Averigi Wage 

(For Olrict Labor. Line 2 of FMP-9) 


1 




$ 




4. Totil Ubor Cost 

(Multiply Lfng 2 by Lino 3: For Direct Labor, same as Line i 
sf FMM) 


1 




1 




5. Averagg Hourly Earnings 

(Divide Ling 2 by Line 1 and Multiply by Line 3) 


1 




1 




6. Number of Holiday and Va^tfon Houri 

(Multlpiy Number of H^V Days by S Hours) 










7. Averagg Man-Vears 

(Dlvidi Line 1 by Hoiifs [mm Mimm 
Line 6]) 










8. Health and Wglfari Rate (1/ Hour) 


S 




1 




9 HourlV Hdllrinv ^nd VAr^tifin Past anH Reftnfifs 

(Add Lines 5 and 8) 






1 




ID. Payroll Ratei 

a, PICA 

b. Unempioymint 
Aocident Iniu ranee 

d Other 




% 
% 

. % 




% 


e. Touil ^yroil Tax Rates 






1 1 . Total H^lth and Welfarg Benefits. 
(Multiply Line 1 by Line 8) 


1 


$ 


12. Total Holiday and Vacation Pay and Benifiti 
(Multlpiy Line 6 by Line 7 by Line 9) 


$ 


$ 


13, Payroll Taxis 

a. On Pay (Multiply Line 4 by Lint lOe) 

b. On Holidays and Vaeationi (Multiply Line 5 by Line 6 


i 

£ 


1 


by Line 7 by Line I0e) 

Total Nyroll Tajcis (Add Lines 13a and 13b) 


$ 




i 


14. TOTAL FRiNGi BENEFITS 
(Add Lines in 12 and 1 3c) 


$ 


$ 



lis 
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ViHICLE OPiRATION 



OLD 



1, FUEL 

a. Milei ptr day vthicle is uitd for this sirvice 

b. Days used pif year 

6. Totel mills per y^r far thli servies 

d. Miles par gallon 

e, Galleni per ytar for this servies 
I Average eost pfr gallon 

Y^rly cm\ for thli lerviee 



2. MAiNTEI^NCE AND LUeRICATION 

a, Vearty cost 

b. Percent utiliied for this se^ice 
Yearly o^t for this serviei 

3. REGISTRATION AND INSURANCE 

a. yearly eost 

b. Percent utilized for this seNice 
6, Yearly m\ for this seMoe 



4. TOTAL VIHlCLi OPIRATION COr 
(Total Lin^ 1g, lo. and ac) 



1M 



"""^"fl "ou^'y wages ne«led to 

SI ' W only in «ht «p«rlenM gained on a glyensi 9 

..the formula ar« baaed upon astabllshed prevailing wages. Governmehi con- 
tracts usually will specify the amount of wages to be plld. Wages pafd to 12- 

tLn^lJr °' ^ °" •stablished prevailing wags and 

calculated upon aotuai produetlvlty rates determined by the g?ouSs 

l?/n?Ji Li«f "* ^' *^^"f Thus, if three fulMlme 

standard salaries are calculated, the workshop is to employ six workers at 50 

t^mTsalS °' ^" t*l thSe ful? 

fprnir? *f *PP"*^ *° categories and although the 

term is unique to the nonprofit rehabilitation center, many of its Items are not 
Burden costs arelndlreet costs and wages of the supervisor or foremin. t?s 
supervisory personnel and workers/trainees, equlpr^ent 
depreciation, and vehicle operation. "Other burden" should InSud™ n 
allowance facto, of 10 to 15 percent for redoing contract worlc. reSradnS 

S^^^-,!^'^ '^^ not « profit facton aISo Idi 

©d within other bunlen" may be a portion of overhead costs. 

ixpendable Supply Cost 



Direct Labor Cost m Subcontract Cost 

+ 

Total iurden Cost 

^ This total subcontract cost Is the worlcshop's bidding cost unless the 
K "li^" ^'^^^'^ «he lattorcase. thesubcontract cost Is 

divided by .98 (for NISH commission rate) and the resyitant sum is the°otS 
contract cost. This, then, is the base price of the bid submitted 
fioDJfflfitbldsjhouid baresearched and figured ear^^ 



|ilght rnean losing a lucrative contract; a toclow bid could lock the center Into 

L . 'J ®,S?*'^*'°" andtoavold misurideratanings. All 

and contraetee. See Appendix for sample grounds maintenance contract 
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\Chapter Twenty-four 



THE MELWOOD EXAMPLE 



To preient tht Melwaod example is to run tha risk ot setting up this 
program as an ideal model. Suoh is not the intention. Rather, in describing the 
Mel wood experienae It is hoped that other planners might examine the various 
components that have gone Into the development of this rehabilitation 
(prevocatlonal and; vocational training and work co^pi based on a business 
model) program and highlight for themselves areas that may be relevant for 
their purposes. It also will become clear that, as in this project, many 
programs can begin with a pinch of resources and programming and grow to 
larger dimensions. . 



Mission 

Mel wood was conceived and founded by the Prince Qeorge's County 
AssoQiatlon for Retarded Qitliens (PCIARC) as a piece ''where people and 
plants grow.*' The planners primarily envlsidned a productive work setting that 
would be economically and behavlorally successful with mentally retarded 
adults. The training program was to teach work responsibility first, the 
deyelbpment of productivity levels next, and, where possible, the acquisition 
KOf technical Job skills; Horticulture was seen as the vehicle for training and for 
attafning sheltered and competitive employment and independent living. 
Later, residential services were Included Melwood's programs. The real 
world of work was and remains the setting for carrying out the organization's 
mission as formalized in the Articles of Incorporations 



The object of the corporation Is to organize ^nd operate s nonprofit 
onianlzatlon for the purposes of providing services and facilities for 
evaluation, training and employment of and residential services for 
mentally retarded and mentally handicapped persons to enable them 
to perform useful and remunerative work . 

V With the implementation of training and co-op work through a business, 
^tfif ^Meiwood tmlnee experiences self^arned lncomep the pride of accomplish- 
^m|nt« enhanced self^steem^ and a full participation as a citizen in the normal 
|Hfe of an adult^ For MelwoM, It is this sen/Ice to the mentally retarded trainee 
Ithat is primary; the business operation is ^ the main vehicle by which 

|lhis mission la acaompiished. 



i 



|§^rK> Several of the six parents who founded Melwood were horticultural 



ywlalfitg 1^ at the Unlvtralty of Maryland's Agricultural Research 

C|nter. In IfMplhrtrJoInt efforts throuoh PQARC resulted In the acquisition of ^ si 
M scrM of jgoyernment sur^^ land near Upper Mariboro, Maryland. The M 
mlnle^ulf pr^rant began with t first trainees clearing the land. In 1964 the M 
WW PMl|^|f,g^a24V K was erected, and one staff merhber bver- P 

W^^^^^ eight male trainees, The program was supported by a budget of ^ 

: through th^ community groups, especially Lions Clubs 

contributed building supplies, money, and their own physical labor tif^l 
coristryct a washrrom and locker and an addition whiciv served W itfl 
fw^W fwm and maintenance shop. G 

tlonal Rehabilitation and HiW Hlll-lurton funds enabled the erection of th|fe# 
administration building. A growing conviction In the validity of ihe buslriessi ''^ 
oriented phlosophy led to the hiring of the firat professional horticultural 
8^mln!8t«tlye;>staff In 19M. In liSBr^rt^ 

Meh^^Hortlcultural Training Center, Inc. as ah entity Independent from thip 
PGARCi Incorporation facilitated further oipitalteati^;^ffdrti an^ 
organliatton on a tajt-exempt, hot-fo^prof It buiiness baifr end of ttv# 
liiOs, Melwood was operating on a fiscal budget of $106,000. Self-ear^^^ 
ncome was approximately 38 percent of the budget with the remainder com- 
ing from participation in United Way and Division of Vocatishaj Rehabilitation 
and Mental Retardation Administration allocations tor day prograrnniWinP 
tralnlnQ* 



i 



Expansion — The Mahwood Hortleultural Center 

_ The next half decade brought rapid growth. An HgW Research antt 
Deve opment grant spanning three years made possible the integration of 
female trainees and proved the value of Melwood sen^lhtf both m*n^^^ 
women. The Prince Seorge's County Board of f dueatlon. In 1971, doHitidyour 
surplus temporan^ buildings whichr housed the counsellnB services and 
Iinan^ 

preparation. Next, With monies from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitatioh 
and communlty donations, several more greenhouses were erected adding " 
wholesale plant production capability- and the purchase of lawn care eBuip; « 
ment enabled the pertormance of large-scale ground* malhtehanee contrsifr 
The first greenhouse was converted Into a retail plant shop which adaed*'' 
marketing oapacity, and additional retail sales outlets wero established iri ' 
publle and private office buildings. Wholesali coritracts for plarit predubtltiK ^ 
further Increased Melwood's self-earned Income. 

Today, the Melwood Hprtleultural Center serves some 80 trainees through ^ 
u*" V ■ 'k-- "'fl^ PWran's in greenhouse growing and grounds rnalntehance. ^ 
It also has dayeloped related programs In woodshop and ceramic pottery'^ 
producto and has an Independent dally living unit which functions around al 
small commercial food sorvle^^ facility also supports a com- 

mimlty residential pn^ram comprised of a group honie fer eight Indlvlduail 
and pn apartrnent program serving another four resldem^^^ 

. ■ ■ 
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MiNrodd Gmnways •* Work Cc^^ 

After some nine ytari^df eicptritnoe In tfilriing, Melwbod had pliatd 
; numerous trainees Into eompftltFve ©mployment In horticultural and nti^hb^ 
ticultural Jobs. There were itill others who wert working at their optimum 
ability but who, for various reasons, were not yet oapable of working' in the 
open Job market without extensive experlenci. Out of these dIrQumstahaes 
arose the eoneept of a work a&op with an identity and a ioaatlbn separate 
from the training faoHlty near Upper Marlboro, County property looated In a 
planned industrial park was obtained, and a grounds maintenanae work o^op, 
known as Melwood Greenways, was established with equipment storage 
space and repair faallltles. Plans for a hortlculturally-related wood grafts 
store, antiques shopi and a plant and garden oenter with a small greenhouse 
attached were conaelved as outlets for other work, Howevir, the retaliing op? 
portunlties whlah fit In with Melwood^s long-fange plans for business arid 
emptoyment of the handiaapped have not yet been real lied. 

The grounds maintenanoe work ao-op expanded suaaessfully and has 
baaome substantially self-suppprting. Serving as a tralhee*ii graduate pppbr- 
tunity, Qreenways operates as a fully compatitive oommerQlal lawri aare 
servlae. The 38 mentally retarded male and female adults employed here work 
with a full range of oommeraiarequlpment. Wages paid are no less than SO 
percent of the minimum prevailing wage and may even surpass the minimum 
wage, depending upon the individuai*s Job produativlty. One full-time staff 
member supervises the operation of 20 Qreenways aontraatSj more than half 
of which are l2^month work sites. And one staff member Is constantly prepar- 
ing individuals for competitive employment through teaching Job application 
skills a '':^>:ating plaaemtnts. 



Melwood Farm — Unique Development 

Sevr ral years' experience in providing voaatlonal training made elear th© 
need for a residential ehvlronmtnt An alternative was nefdtd to poor horne 
situations or Instltutlonaliiation. But leiidenilal services w^^ 
aommiinlty, a lack whlah was detrimental to the development of a subftintlal 
seffifent ^ approximately on^fourth -- of the trajnM^^ "\ 
. A search for available propiirty In the larger Washington exu 
tyrned up farm property in Charles County, Mai^^ 

wtre^Mng bused to the penter from .Charles Courity/ a ei^ 40-mile 
oneway trip, additional crWence was given to this loaaU^^ afforded 
land for a aonaeptuallied rasidehtlai village: plus^^r^^ 
horticultural training operation In addition, since ru^l bhaHes County offered 
few:Job op^rtunities; the farm aoiild offer farther ao^p work.: ; 

: Thm initial planning deeign for the Melwbod Farm erifc^ 
'goalsr^ •■ ■■.>v::v — ". 

1. day vocational training program 

2« work co^p . ^ 

3; resident village , 




4. year^raiind samp faollity 

5. a Itaming eanter where visitors could study the Melwood horticultural 
program conQeptt. 

A flipMQ loan was obtained from a local foundation to purehasa the 
lOfraare farm with a 20' x 100' glass greenhoustp farm house, barn, 
considerable cleared land, some forested area and a pond. Operations were 
begun In 1971 with six t^lnees. Shortly thereafter, a Small Business 
Administration loan funded construction of a large fiberglass greenhouse: 
complex which added 18,000 square feet of space. The grMnhouse training 
and work activities programs have been the prlma^ developments at this loca- 
tion, although mora recently the Farm has secured major contracts for 
outdoor rnalntenance with home builders and federal and county properties. 

the Charles County JaycMS have provided the majb^ 
created a camp site on the Farm's forested area. The Camp program^ is 
composed of three elements: Fanm, community, and Outward Bound^type pro- 
grainming. Today, the Melwood Farm Camp consists of a dining hall;. three 
cabins; double bath house, confidence course, and nature trai|<^.adiving .a 
capacity of 38 campers and staff In a year-round prograntrrThe racra'ationally- V 
oriented Melwoqd Farm Camp holds fl^ IMay and four, 7-day summer 
sessions with orie quarter of each year's 2S0 camp tuitions paid with dona- ^ 
tions from small businesses and private contributors. Family camping, 
retreats, and staff in-service sessions are hetd throughout the year. 

-The Farm's learning eenterconcept Is active though limited through small 
contrngents^of students and program planner who raslde at the Camp. or on 
the Farm Orounds for up to a week at a time. The residential village plan has 
been moiily redfreqted Into communlty^based programrifilnV with sIm indepen* 
tfent homes and apartments In the community serving 18 residents. A highly 
staffed transitional quadraplex Is being plann^ forconstruotldh on the Farni 
property. 



Tli# QeMral Pleturs 

: Melwood Horticultural Training Center, Inc. now encompasses three ioca^ 
tlons in two adjacerit counties In southern Maryland. The Melwood . 
Horticultural Center, the Melwood Oreenways CoK^p, and three residential 
facilities, all located in Frlnce George's ^unty, are headed by a single diree-r- i 
tor. The Melwood Farm and six residences In Charles County ar#.heAded by ' A 
their own director. An Executive Director has overseeii the totalrMr^Vate . 
effort aince 1966. In business effort, Oreenways ^lely operates a commercial / 
lawn care service. Tlie Farm and the Horticultural Center provide greenhouse , ^ 
facilities totaling 27,000 square fM, both ccnduct training /pfpgrama'Hn ^^ 
grounds maintenance, and both provide a lange of other vo^tlbnal^ah^ .^ 
supportive services. The Prince Qeorge's Center houses corporate '.^ 
aidministrative and finance peimonneL . J.,^ .r,-; -Ji' 

' Melwood dally serves tOO^rsons. of whom 164 are tral'neea ai^^ are' ^^^^ 
coK)p workers. The co^p wbrlcers and trainees will earn salaries of $250,000 InV u 
1M0 and r^elve fringe teneflts such as sick and vacation leave. In the past; 
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^M^four^ yMrt Mtlwoad has plaetd 95 gridiiitts into oompitltlve and acbop 

: In thf 1980 fiieal yaar, plant produatlan from the oomblned loeations and 
|#:: :{^i]icqme of the gro^ maintenance Qrews amounts to 39 peraant of 
V- Melwood's overall budget. Perhaps of greater meaning Is the peroeritage 
Sv; (104%) of self-i^rnad lnGorne to expanses^ in the Qreanways Work Co-op 
Kv^ program. Tha^lK of the ramalnlng oorporate income oomes from fees and 
grams from IogiiI govarnm^ritrthe Maryland Division of Vooational Rahebllltm' 
1; tlpn and Mental Retardation Admlnlstritlon, QETA programs, United Way, and 
other souroes. This budget inoludes the expenses for the suparvliion and 
% optration of nine homes and apartments for 30 individuals and the provision 
of evaluation and supportive services for all the trainees. 



Admlnlstratldn 

ioard of Direotors 

Melwood's chief administering body is Its I5^member Board of Directors 
who take an active role in the organization's direction. Composition of Board 
membership is balanced among representative of horticultural, business, 
banking, health, social se^ices, legal, educational, and parental groups. With 
their professional affiliations and experience, the Board rnembers offer 
important technical knowledge and guidance. Moreover, In their "suppprtlye" 
and "check and balance" capacities, they are organlied into four working 
committees (finance, business, residential/training, personnel/board 
membership). Board members challenge the staff to maintain fidelity to the 
Melwood mission. 



Key Staff 

. An^ organliajl_Q^n_ch?rt (Figu/e ,24) prpyjdes an_p^ervlew of functlpnal, 

departments at Mejwood structured by cpunty. Some key horticultural 
£ ^ positions that Melwood employs among the staff are rnentioned here ohiy yyith 
p^: titles iince they have been described earlier Of utmost importance Jii the 

position of Training Coordinator through^ which ail traln^^ 
|=y G reen way s cp^Dp workers) are prog ram med and superylsed f or rwprk^ t rai n i ng 

activities, thus^ ultimate training goa Have a built-in pn^tectib^'frbmi be 
p ing lost at ttm expense of productlon:^^^ 

Grower iiernployed at each cpunty facility as |s a rnarketing fa^^ 
L^:; Grounds ma[ntenanc% service derriarids a Cohtra^^^^ an 
||o Administration MMag^ through increased recruitment of 

p:^i^graduates of university horlicultural theripy/rehabilitation programs, 
* v Melwood has emplj^ed as Crew Instructors for the greenhouse and grounds 
^ i maintenance crews^' iridlyiduals wHo have both human development ^hd 

horticultural knowledge and:;^^ This affords both behavioral and 

^Sracatlonal development of trainees and ensures fulfillment of teohnicai 
^fl hpfiicultural work af the most professional level. 
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g V Mtlwood employs various msnagtmsrit Information systems whioh prcN 
yvlde aW In decision making throughout the orgsnliation. Basleally tor 
Melwoed, iTisnagement Informatte of any Information which 

rtachesthe atttntlorf of managers and enables them to develop eff sotlvi and 
cost (iff lelent pr^rams. Once the pieces of Information become standardised 
and begin flowing In an expected^^^^^^ frame, then this flow Is formally 
recpgnjzed as a Management Information System (MIS), These systems 
include departmental short- and long-range planning and budgeting, pjogram 
evalgation. IPFs, shipping and inventory records, production and contract 
quality control records, and weekly saies reports. 
^ ™ p^P g5jay^^ a goal oriented, 

time management procedure measuring actual accompllshmiints against 
expectatlonsv Variances are highlighted and addressed with corrective ac- 
tions. Every department develops and is responsible for a set of goals and a 
time schedule for their completion. These are reviewed monthly and quarterly 
by the respective directors. Program evaluation as a methodology applies to 
training, to sales, and to administration Itself, as well as to plant production 
and grounds maintenance services. 

I Training 

y The primary goal of Melwood^s training program Is smployrnent. In keep- 
$y, ing with that goal, real Job settings afford experience with reaJ tools of the 
l^v trade, real Job pressures and demands (efficiency, deadlinea), iu^d the real 
I' atmosphere of work (appropriate clothes, lunch boxes, specii^^sd coffee 
1%.. breaks), 

|fy Training plans for each trainee are established by the InterdlsolplmaQf 
i;/v team and implemented through the IPP, Iristructors employ establlslied time 
I trial procedures to determine efficiency and to set pay ratfls. The Melwood 
|y Instructor must strike a balance betwesin being '^foreman" and 'Mnstmctbr." 
^.^-J? 9"^^" ^^"^^"'^tKljvt sanpiji»n and support through the role of 

pniie trarnlng coorailnatpr who cwersees these systems. Furthermore, in-service 
K ; ^^"^^^^ provided throughout the year to Improve the instructorsVoapabiim^^ 
p:,-Wlthout a clear and firm philosophy of trtlning and constant a^ 

qient of this philosophy, training wo^ld be hlghly subject to the forces of 
|; Instructor turn-over, admlnittratlve or production demands, and fiscal needs, 
1^ A f low chart (Flgure^Q shows an oyen/iew of this proc^^ 
ptP''P)* ji^Qft* sdmlssio^ to Job placemefnt at Melwood. Applicants^ 

lilKP*^^^^^'^*'^^W*^"^i^ P^^ pfyooirtional Rehabilitation, since InMai^jand 
pWSssf of flees hav^: primary reip^hslblilty for pwivocimbhal an^^ 
IpiP^psratipn foir handirapped In^iVlbuals/Arprim diagnosis of rnentarre^ 
i^S^^Pp 9Nn priority, although secondary diagnoses including emotional 
g^turbance and physical disabilities are not Infrequent: The entrinciivalua- 
|j|n pjro<^ss takes place pver a minimum of six weeks and Includes a ran 
mork experrenoes on various crews and several standardized tests and scales 

riSUCh as: -■■ •• . :;^/:\ ^4V;v^,^ 
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CONTINUUM 

OF 

VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



MNTC 




j RiSIDiNTjAL Group Homi. Apartmints 

I Survival Skills, SoGisI Developmen! 

i Domeeiie and Dally Living Skills 

I Mortay Mina96ment, Cofnrnuliity Orlintition 




QUARTERLY PROGRAM REVIEW 
CLIENT . STAFF - OTHER INPUT 
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Melwood PrevooatlDnaf Evaluition Form (work adjustment) 

AmerlGan Assooiatlon of Mental Dlsability*i Adaptive Behavior Scale (aa- 
tlvitles of daily living) 

Raaidentlal Rating Form (independent living sitllla) 

Reaording of personal history (familyp sohool, court, etc.) 

Soelal/Reereational Checklist (Indapendent and group soolal/recrea- 
tional aotlvitiea) 

An evaluation oonferenee with tha applieantp his or her parents, the 
oounselorp and Melwood personnel explores long-range expeotations for the 
trainee. 

The training prooess Is arranged aooording to a developmental framework 
In which prevocatlonal programming develops general work habits, vooational 
training emphasizes productivity and speelflo ikiils, and the trainee graduatti 
to c&^p work or competitive employment. The heart of deveiopmental pro^ 
gramming is the use of real work situations as the activities which trainees 
perform while the skills or oompetencles that must be developed are ordered 
hierarchically^ from most general to most specific. 

Two of the content areas of training ^ work adjustment and occupa^ 
tional skills ^ make up the prevocatlonal and vocational curricula respective- 
ly. In addition, Independent living teachei skllli and knowledge which prepare 
Individuals to survive as much as possible on their own. An Activities of Daily 
Living (ADL) curriculum covers nine life functioning areas: citizenship, com- 
municatloni home and family, lelsui^ time, materials and money, social 
adjustment, physical and mental health, safety, and traveL Similarly, the 
soclal/recreatlonai functioning area addresses the demands for peer com^ 
patiblilty and a welkounded development so the trainee/employee does not 
stand out as a deviant Individual in a Job or community sityatlpn. See Figure 
2S. A Job placement In the community In competitive employment Is made 
when the trainee has demonstrated a criterion of competence In employablllty 
and displays the motivation to retain that employment outside the Melwood 
system. 

Addnfidnal Services 

Other Program Services supplement the independent living and 
social /recreational areas of training. Speech therapy and language develops 
ment Is a service Melwood only recently has undertaken. Recreational and 
social programs include Special Olympics, night school classes, holiday 
celebrations, and outings that may range from local visits to week^ong camp^ 
Ing trips or vacations to the beach. Counseling and referral Is available to all 
trainees and covers such things as family planning referrals, medical 
assistance, and personal problem counseling. Since Melwood has developed 
Its own housing units, residential placement has been an additional facet of 
services available to trainees. Just as work training Is developmentally 
presented, the residential units are organlied on a continuum of care basis 
from the closely sypervlsad group home to the lass structured and minimally 
sypervlsed apartments and homes. 
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MELWOOD TRAINING SUMMARY 

CONTENT PROCESS ASSESSMiNT 

WORK ADJUSTMiNT On the job training Miiwood Pfevocalional Evaluition Form 

Ariii of Functioning 
as imployibli Wofker 

OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS On tha job training Time Tflals for Skill Acouracy 

Grounds Miinlenanei Skills and Productivity 
Grianhousa Work Skills 

iNDiPENDiNT LIVING ADL Program, Evening ActivitiiS of Daily Living Riting 

^^^^ Ricriitional Progfafiis, Adaptivi Behivior Scaji of AAli^D 

Personal Adjustmant Individual ConlfiGting Fininoial Stability 

Reiidentiil Living thru IPPs, 

SOCIAL/RECREATIONAL AOL Progrim, Evifiing Aotivltiei of Diily Living Rating 

FUNCTIONING Rioriitiona! Programs, Individyai Niids 

Pier Sooiilization Risldantiil Progrim, 

Riiidiniiil Living Individual Contrioting 

thru IPPs, 131 
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Plant Produetlen 



Of Melwood'a U.ial plant production, approximately 50 to SO percent are 

T^H^T^^^ POinsettlas. chrysanthemums, bedding plants and 

?f ;2L^«u^ ; I^* *° *° ®° ^' production IS lonc.ntrated 

m year^round foliage or tropical varietlei that provide a staple product for 

S aoin'f 'Thfl"'^ '"^^ " wandering Jew, Swedish ivy. ferns, and 

Jln^ilt ft I propagates nearly all of Its seasonal foliage 

oth«r linfh f ""»«fl« o' products, uiually lO-lnch Schefflera aSd 

o«ier Wnch tropical foliage, are brought In for finishing off. At the Center 
about SO percent of products are propagated fjom cuttings and the remainder' 
especially polnsettlas, are finished off products. rBm.inaer, 



Plant Salaa 



Sales at both the Melwood Horticultural Center and a» the Melwood Farm 
are cat^oriied as retail, wholesale, and community sales (I.e., building sales) 

. n H°^*'**" Olass greenhouse as a retail shop from Tuesday 
through Sunday on a seasonal basis. Although the Farm has no shop as such 
iL«™if^fH*r*- greenhouse to retail customers. Wholesale 

iSTnif ♦ . '^'^ ^^''^^ry ~"«e8 to chain stores and 

Mefw«^ i ?^ " 800^8 in the community. 

MelwSd's fortJ?„tr"r"K"« with contract growing for broker sales. 
Melwood 5 forte in sales has been its effort In "building sales." Between the 
center and the Farm, Melwood conducts sales in 85 to 90 buildings per year In 
the metropolitan area. At holiday periods (Christmas. Mothers Day and 
Easter) a^concentratet effort is made to conduct sales at all locations By far 
M^woS^= m'i^*". Melwood's sales backbone and has produced 
Me woods Iden lty in a large part of this urban community. An average 
building sale will gross $500 to $800; however. $1,000 to $2,000 sale days^ 
common. oms 

Orounda MalntwianM and Qraunds Manaeammt 

rapidly ls1ab'Sf?«f«^^* f Melwood's expansion, grounds maintenance has 
t« 2 ^ * "'"^ " * ""Odel. an employment opportuni. 

y. and an Income source for the organization. Whereas the Farm's comrac^s 

eaufvS^^^^^^ '"vMtment In machinery and aJ 

liJn^ . contracting expertise. Beginning from such 

SJw holds « ""«'"fl home. GreTnwSs 

I L *" contracts for a large veterans cemets , RFK 

Stadium, eight county libraries, and other large federal and public grou.rdr 

CMtraetlng 

Melwood's contracts In grounds maintenance originally resulted from an 
aggressive pursuit of opportunities. The majority of Its rontracts (S 1^ 
number and in tot I dollars) still rests with compttitlvely ^mcuremints 
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GroundB maintenancB contraat being performed for loaal public library. 



Since the passage of tha Javits-Wagntr-O'Day Aet of 1973, Melwood is 
aggressively attempting to move all its federal contracts under NISH iince 
this mechanism offers stability from year to year and allminates annual com- 
petitive bidding. In contacting local industry or government offioes. the 
contracting specialist takes a frank business approach that "we have a 
service — you have a need*' and enters into the professional bidding process 
with other commercial companies. Management of contracts in this area is 
becoming increasingly more specialized. Under a DVR grant a professional 
market analysis by a business consultant is refining Melwood's marketing 
ability. By strengthening the Greenways facility with a fulUtime administrative 
*'developer^manager,'' Melwood anticipates that this unit will continue to 
ejcperience rapid growth. The long-range goal is for this facility to employ 100 
co-op workers with an annual payroll of over $500,000. 

For publicizing its grounds maintenance service, Melwood relies upon a 
minimum of general advertising. A $1200 Yellow Pages ad represents the 
largest advertising outlay. A Melwood Greenways advertising brochurt (see 
Figure 27) is mailed to increasing numbers of potential contractors with 
requests to be placed on their bidders lists. Melwood Greenways workers wear 
standardized uniforms and their trucks carry an emblem proclaiming 
' Melwood Greenways Commercial Lawn Service/' Melwood also sponsors 
e^thibltions in local flower and garden shows and at professional conventions. 
At the forefront of these efforts is the emphasis placed upon quality of service 
and competitlye rates. 
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FIGURE 27 



GREENWAYS 
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Tlw BusImu EitvlroniMfit 



This station omn hardly bt Gonoluded without summarizing the impact 
upon Molwood's trainefts and oo^p workeiB of operating as a fully-funetioning 
aommtroial business. The greenhouse operation is as vulnerable ta hardships 
of nature as is any other similar business. Equipment failure In the 
graenhause or with grounds malntenanoe maohlnery may incur aostly delays 
or, even worsei a r^uetion of praduat quality or eff loiency. But in the faoe of 
these demands, the staff have developed a daily accountability that does not 
watt for quarterly or semi-annual reviews. This press for aacountabillty has 
bean found to jnarease the trainee's development of responsibility ta meet the 
ohallenge of the real world. A temperament that is realistic and organization 
minded is passed on to the trainees and elicits from them an earnestnesi on 
the Job. Operating as a business creates In Melwood's administrators and 
staff a dealsivenesa and an effectiveness th^i filters through to trainees and 
inoulcates the qualities of being responsible and productive. This, ultimately. 
Is the main prot^uct af Melwaod's Horticultural Training Center: Melwaod 
graduates and ao^p workers who are work respanslbie anH work productive 
and wha are valued members af our work society. 

Puture Davtlopiniint Plans 

Continuing davelopment planned for Melwood in the coming years 
includes fulfillment of same long-standing goals plus the realization of other 
oppartunitles. 

The three-year growth plan for Melwood Greenways already has been 
mentioned. The plan, which calls for employment af 100 sheltered workers and 
a MOOiOOO payroll supported by matching growth in grounds and added 
janitorial cantracts, Is In response ta the pressing need far additlanal oppor- 
tunities for co^p work. The GrMnways plan also incorporated facility e^pan^ 
slon to allow for proper training and office spacei equipment maintenance and 
shelter, and storage to support the expanded program. 

Another business development plan Involves a garden center from which 
Melwood would sell Its plant, wood, and ceramics products plus a full line of 
garden supplies. This eicpansian of Melwood's business outlets also would 
afford a place of employment for co^p workem plus an opportunity far 
trainees to gain further aommunity exposure, experience, and reinforcement 
of training objectives. 

An exGlting potential Is contained in the planned development of an 
exchange program between Melwood and other programs in the United States 
and around the world. Exchange of staff would benefit all Involved agencies as 
knowledge Is exchanged and experience broadened. But the program also 
would Include exchange of trainees who could gain new experience and 
growth. Enthusiastic responses have come from Germany, England, Israel, 
Jamaica — programs in every country with which discussions have been held. 

Far many yeai^, Melwood has acted as a resource for persona and agen* 
cles Inter^ted in obtaining Information on a Melwaod-type horticultural 
rehabilitation pr^ram. The volume of visitors from this country and abroad 
has made clear the need for a developed edycational capability In which 

17S 



MeiwQod'$ annuat Officiais Day luncheon and awards presBntation providBB 
an opporf unity to thank oommunity busmass, civic, and gostemmmnt teaders 
for their Bupport, to set forth plans for the coming yean at ti to highlight the 
capabilities and Bcaomplmhments of trainees and co op workers. 
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Melwood would act as a consultant on varying levels of involvement, depend- 
ing on the depth of ixistlng knowledge and a)cpressed need of those 
requesting counsulting iervices. Not only would Melwood's services be 
available at the Center and the Farm legations, but Melwood staff would 
conduct workshops and seminars at other community, educational, and agen- 
cy sites. 

One of Melwood's long-held dreams Is a ranch or wilderness camp 
facility — an extension of the Melwood Farm Camp which will serve as a 
resource for staff, trainees, and co-op workers. The advantages of a different 
environment — **getting away from it all" — Is a recognized and accepted 
value for everyone. Melwood feels strongly about the need for persons to meet 
challenges and to stretch themselves physically, mentally, and emotionally as 
they become weil rounded, self confident individuals, Melwood*s training 
program has always included field trips for trainees and staff who go camping 
in the mountains or at the shore or travel to Disney World and even to Ber* 
muda. Such trips and their new experiences and challenges add a dimension 
to a person s development which carries over into their more normal, everyday 
routine Melwood believes that every person should be encouraged In that 
development. Providing opportunites for growth In an enjoyable atmosphere 
can only be an asset to the total training and rehabilitation program. 



This description of Melwood ^ what It has been, what It Is, what It will 
be portrays one program which answered a need, dealt with speolflo 
realities, and maintained a vision. It is not unique In that respect. The prin- 
ciples and Qparational details described In this manual can be put to work in 
any situation as fits particular needs. It is an established fact that rehabilita- 
tion through horticulture doeB work and can be au^pted to serve varying needs 
in varying situations. Not without problems and continuing struggles, 
Melwood has used the horticultural environment, developed programs to 
answer needs, maintained enthusiasm, searched for innovation, and planned 
for the future, while never looing sight of Its original mission. If that Is a unique 
record, then Melwood Is unique ^ but It Is a uniqueness which can be claimed 
by any program that wishes to take advantage of the many benefits offered by 
the horticultural environment. 
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Appendix I 



STAFF IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 



1. C©nftr0nc©i and wsrkihopi put on by 

The National Ceunell for Therapy and Rehabnitatlon throuah Horticultur© 
Mount Vernon, Virginia 22121 

2. The annual Ohio State Growers Short Course, Columbus, Ohio 

3. Seminars at looal universities 

4. Workshops put on by local nonprofit groups serving the handicapped 

5. Conferenees and workshops put on by professional ©rganliatlons and 
assooiatlons. See Appendix 10, 
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Appendix 2 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 
OF 

KEY PERSONNEL 

JOB DiSCRIPTION 
TRAINING SUPERVISOR 

Under the supervision ff>f the chief escecutive, the Traming Supervisor is 
responsible for the effective and efficient operation of all aspects of the traln^ 
Ing program in Goordinatlon with the director Oi program services. 

Responsibilities fnclude: 

• Supervise all training department staff: hirmg, In-service training, evalua^ 
tions, assistance as needed. 

• Curriculum development, training prooedurei;: trainee rotation; 
developmental planning; evaluation; training In skills, job responsibilities, 
academics, social and recreational activities; IPPs. 

• Set up and conduct work productivity time trials; establish trainee salaries 
according to appropriate guidelines, 

• Establish training department budget; operate within budget guidelines, 

• Maintain llaifson with parents of trainees, 

• Conduct weekly departmental staff meetings, 

• Provide crisis intervention with traineaa as nteded, 

• Be able to drive vehicles: van^ crew cab, 

• Ensure that consistent high quality is maintained throughout trainirg 
program. 

• Represent organization at professional traming and education meetings; 
keep informed of new trends and developments within the profession, 

• Maintain ongoing personal and professional growth. 

• Serve as member of chief executive's management staff. 

JOS DESCRIPTION 
QREENHOUSE PRODUCTION MANAGER 

Under the supervision of the chief executive and in coordination with the 
plant marketing/sales specialist, the Greenhouse Production Manager is 
responsible for the total production of plants in greenhouse training and 
production areas. 
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Rasponsibinties Include: 

• Coordination with marketing specialist in planning crap pfoduction. 

• Purchase all stock in necessary stages of development according to plan. 

• Maintain crop production scheduies as established. 

• Maintain quality control; control all insect and disease problems. 

• Ensure that all greenhouses are mamtamed In clean, safe condition. 

• Maintain all necessary cultural requirements of plant materials. 

• Maintain continuous inventory of all plants and materials. 

• Supervise greenhouse aide{s), greenhouse co^op workers, and greenhouse 
trainees during production work. 

• Represent organization at Industry and trade meetings; keep informed of 
nevv trends and developments within the industry. 

• istablish greenhouse production budget; maintain budget guidelines. 

• Serve as member of center director's management staff. 

• Maintain ongoing personal and professional growth. 



JOB DESCRIPTION 
PLANT MARKETING/SALIS SPECIALIST 

Under the supervision of the chief executive and in coordination wilh the 
greenhouse production manager, the Plant Marketing/Sales Specialist is 
responsible for the successful operation of the wholesale and retail plant 
business. 

Responsibilities Include: 

• Plan sales program in coordination with greenhouse production manager. 

• Successfully market all plants and materials produced by the horticultural 
center 

• Implement an effective advertising program, 

• Keep complete records of all sales; provide necessary billing Information to 
accounf .ig department. 

• Hire and supervise sales and delivery personnel; supervise and assist 
trainees when part of sales force. 

• Establish marketing/sales departmental budget: operate within budget 
guidelines, 

• Represent organization at Industry and trade meetings; keep Informed of 
new trends and developments within the industry. 

• Serve as member of centei director s mane gement staff. 

• Maintain ongoing personal and professional growth. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
GROUNDS CONTRACT MARKETING SPfCIALIST 

Under the supervision of the criief executive, the Qrounds Contract 
Marketing Specialist obtains grounds maintenance and landscaping 
contracts appropriate to the training and co-ap work force and of sufficient 
income to meet self-earned income goals. 

Responsibilities Include: 

• Assist in setting self-earned Income goals as appropriate for trainee and/or 
co-op work force, 

• Seek out and negotiate appropriate contracts for grounds maintenanca and 
landscaping work; be knowledgeable of bidding process for various types of 
contracts; make concerted effort to obtain contracts offering work for 12 
months of the year, 

» Be knowledgeable of capabilities of grounds workers and equipment, 

• Implement effective advertising program for grounds se» /Ices and to 
maximize community exposure. 

• Keep complete records of contracts* bid and performance bonds, etc., and 
provide necessary billing Information to accounting department/ 

• Establish grounds contract marketing budget; operate within budget 

guidelines. 

• Ensure that all contract work is performed satisfactorily; implement evalua- 
tion procedures for work performed. 

• Hire and supervise contract marketing staff. 

• Serve as member of center director's management staff, 

• Represent organization at Industry and trade meetings; keep informed of 
new trends and developments within the Industry. 

• Maintain ongoing personal and professional growth. 



JOB DESCRIPTION 
GREiNHOUSf /GROUNDS CRfW INSTRUCTOR 

Under the supervision of the training supeivlsor, the Crew Instructor Is 
responsible for the academic, social, recreational, and vocational training of a 
crew of handicapped persons. 

Responsibilities include: 

• Implement Individual prescriptive plan for each trainee, 

• Prcvide vocational training In all aspects of greenhouse/grounds 
maintenance skills. 

• Make periodic evaluation of each trainee regarding devilopment of skills, 
behavlorSp and attitude. 
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• Attend weekly meeting of traming department staff. 

• Maintain parent contact; SGhedule parent conferences when necessary. 

• Maintain cleanliness of work area; enforce safety regulations. 

• Drive vehicles as necessary: van, crew cab. 

• Be responsible for authorized purchase orders for needed supplies, 

• Maintain ongoing program of personal and professional growth. 



JOB DESCR.PTION 
GRiENHOUSi/GROUNDS CRIW FOREMAN 

Under the supervision of the work co^op supervisor, the Grew Foreman 
provides supervision and work leadership for greenhouse and /or grounds 
maintenance workers. 

Responsibilities Incjude: 

• Provide crew superv'Sion necessary to carry out greenhouse production 
schedule/grounds maintenance contracts; render guidance through active 
working leadership; ensure that growing SGhedules/contracts are 
completed. 

• Maintain safety procedures as set forth In guidelines for all equipment and 
work areas; periodically inspect first aid kit and fire extinguisher, 

• Properly mainjain and operate equipment and vehicles;, maintain 
cleanliness of equipment and vehiGles; notify maintenance person of 
needed repairs. 

• Properly store equipment and vehicles at end of working day. 

• Record attendance of crew members, 

• Supervise worker time trials; perform periodic evaluations; make work 
performance evaluation reports, 

• Meet with job plaaement specialist in consultation on workers* competitive 
job readiness. 

• Attend staff meetings, 

• Maintain ongoing personal and professional growth. 



JOB DESCRIPTION 
GREINHOUSE AND fOUIPMENT MAINTENANCE PiRSON 

rhe Maintenance Person should be able to render the necessary all- 
Id maintenance required by the horticultural center. Under the iuper- 
1 of the chief e^scutive or his daslgnea, the responilbilltles fncfudr 
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• Maintain and repair all buildings using skills in carpentry, electronics, 
piumbmg. etc., as necessary. 

• Maintain and repair all equjjDment in greenhouses and/or work co^op, 
including greenhouse temperature control systems, grounds equipment, 
and accompanying structures such as greenhouse benches. 

• Mamtam and repair vehicles, excluding major repairs: keep appropriate 
maintenance records. 

• istimate costs and procure parts and materials necessary for repair and 
maintenance of buildings, equipment, and vehicles. 

• Participate in the remodeling of existing buildings and constfuction of new 
projects: oversee layout and plans, estimating, materials procurement, 
implementation of project. Initiate outside contracts for large plumbing, 
electrical, and heating projects. 

• Supervise deMvery and dispensing of gasoline and oil supplies. 
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Appendix 3 



SOURCES FOR STAJT RECRUmffiNT 

1. NCTRHJebBank 

e/o H. T. Reiearch Prejeet 
Burt Hgll, Room 120 
Kansas State Univerilty 
Manhattan, Kansas 66506 

(913) mtmu 

Snf 1- t ^ "^^"^ individual or Institution requesting the 

listing. The charge for mmh job ilstlng la $im ^"Mimg tne 

S!e^I^S^"*f Psyahology. spealal education, and 

others whose graduates would have the neQessary training Also the 
career plaoemtntoffloes Of thtseunlvtrsltie^^ ' " 

3. Career Planning and Plaesment Services 
Stout Vocational Rehabllltatidn Institute 
Sohool of Education 
Unlvemity of Wlsconsin^atout 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 



4. 



TJe local chapeer of applicable profeislonal associations. Sea Appendix 

^" m^^^^ Assoclatlan of Rehabilitation Facilities 

3330 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 9fi5 
Washington, D.C. 20015 
(301) 654-5882 

6. Job listings In irade magazines. See Appendix 10. 
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Appendix 4 



UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
THAT CURRENTLY HAVE 
HORTICULTURAL THERAPY PROGRAMS 

COMPILED SY THf 

Natlanil Counell for Theripy and Rthabilitalion through HertfeuHure 

Univorslties that offer a degree In Hortieulturil Therapy 

Kansas State^University 
Dept. of Horticulture 
Manhattan, KB 66502 
Attn: Dr Richard H. Mattson 

Universities that offer an option wlthm a degree in Hartioultural Therapy 



Ciemson Uiilversity 
Dept. of Hornculture 
Citmson, SC 29631 
Attn: Dr. T. L Senn 

University of Georgia 
Dept. of Horticulture 
Athens, GA 30601 

University of Maryland 
Dept. of HortlGulture 
College Park, MD 20742 

University of Massachusetts 
Dept. of Horticulture 
Amherst, MA 01002 

Michigan State Unlvarsity 
Institute of Agricultural Technology 
Dept. of Horticulture 
East Unsing, Ml 48823 

Two year programs 

Charles County Community College 
Mitchell Road 
Box 910 

La Plata, MP 20646 



Ohio State University 
Dept, of Horticulture 
Wooster. OH 44691 

Texas Tech University 

Dept. of Plant and Soil Science 

Lubbock, TX 79409 

Attn: Or, George Tereshkovich 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

^ State University 
Dept. of Horticulture 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
Attn: Or. Diane Relf 
(Under development) 



Meramec Community College 
11333 Big Bend Boulevard 
St, Louis, MO 63122 
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Appendix S 



SAMPLE TIME STUDIES 
FOR 

BASIC GREENHOUSE SKILLS 



BASIC HORTICULTURE 

AO Fill pots with soil and fill flat with poti 

Condliiens 

1. Soil premised and at potting bench 

2. 20 pots at banch (3'' square) 

3. Flat at bench (plastic - holding 20 pots) 

4. 95% acGuracy — any less redone with time added 

5. Trowel optional 

1- Pick up pot 

2. Fill with fioM (trowel optional) 

3. Shake utf excess below top of pot) 

4. Place In flat 

5. Repeat 20 times 

MMSuro 

Norm time: 83 sea for 20 or 4.2 sec/pot 

Prevailing Wage: $4,18/hr. Commensurate: % of $4.18 

Norm Subjects: 

Name: 

Position; 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Positron: 

Address: 
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SASIC HORTICULTURE 



A-2 Moving Potted Plants 



tenditlons 

1. Flat at beneh 

2. Tralnw knows variety asked for and logatlon 

3. Flat Is fllltd (and will held only 20 poti) 

PrpMss 

1. Receive directions - plant variety and location 

2. Take flat to plants 

3. Fill flat with potted plants 

4. Bring flat back to bench 

Musure 

Norm time: 89 sec. per 20 or 4.5 sec./pot 

Prevailing Wage: $4.18/hr Comnftensurate: % of $4 18 

Norm Subjects: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 



eondltions/Materlals 

1, Flat containing 20 3" pots filled with soil 



ProcMs 

1* Select tip from plant and pinch it about 1 1/2" down 



BASIC HORTICULTURE 

A-3 Potting Tips 




js tip^ (i.e., Wandering Jew) in 10' 

^''ea. 
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2. Hold tip in the middle and place in pot stem down until the soil is at least 
1/4 ' above the first node. 

3, Repeat this p .cess 2 additional times per 3" pot (total of 3 tips per 3" pot) 

Measure 

Norm time: 386 seconds per 20 or 19.3 sec. /pot 
Prevailing Wage: $4.l8/hr Commensurate: % of $4.18 
Norm Subjects: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position; 

Address: 



BASIC HORTICULTURf 

Repotting 3" — 4*' tips 

Cofttfltiefli 

1. Empty pots at bench (4") 

2. Plants at bench (3" potted plants) 

3, Premlxed soil at bench 

4, Handtrowef optional 

Process 

1. Put small amount of soli In bottom of 4" pot 

2. Tap 3" pot on the bench and gently pufi out the plant 

3. Place the plant into the center of the 4" pot 

4. Hold up the bottom leaves of the plant and fill the gaps around the plant 

5. Brush off excess soil 

6. Pinch long tips and place around the edges of the pot. 
MMiuro 

Norm time: 780 seconds per 20 pots or 39 sec/ pot 
Prevailing Wage: $4,18/hr Commtnsurate: % of $4.18 
Norm Subjects: 
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Name: 

Position: 

Addrass: 

Name: 

PosHlon: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 



BASIC HORTiCULTURE 

A'5 Rtpotting to 5" baskets with tlpi 

ConditiOfis 

1, Empty 5*' hanging baslcet (H.B.) with hangers at the potting benoh 

2. 3" plants at bench 

3, PremlKad soil at benoh 

4. Handtrowel optional 



Proeesi 

1. Fill 5" H.B. 1/4 of the way up with ioll 

2. Tap 2 3" plants lightly on benoh and remove gently from pot 

3. Plaoe plants side by side Into 5'* H.B. 

4. Lift leaves and fill in the two gaps with soil to 1/4" beiow top of H.B. 

5. Pinch off long tips and stlok in bare spots 

6. Put hangers on the baskets 

7. Hang finished basket around benoh 



Measure 

Norm time: 625 aea/10 baskets or S3 seo/basket 
Prevailing Wage: $4.18/hr. Commensurate: % of $4.18 
Norm Subjeots: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 



Name: 
Positic 
Address: 



Position: ^ 
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Name: 

Position: 

AddreiS: 



iASIC HORTICULTURE 

A'6 Repot 8^' Baskats with Tips (arranging) 

ConditiQns 



1. Empty 8" H.B. at tench with hangtrs 

2. 3'^ plants at bench 

3. Premixed soil at bench 

4. Hindtrowef optional 



PrMtss 

1. Fill 8" H,B, 1/2 way up with soil 

2. Tap 4 3" pots against the bench to loosen and gently pull from the pots 

3. Arrange the 4 plants around the H,B. 

4. Fill In the gaps around the plants with soil being careful not to bury the 
leaves of the plants 

5. Brush off excess soil 

6. Pinch long tips and place them In bare spots 

7. Put hangers on the baskets 

8. Hang around bench 



Measure 

Norm time: 4S8 seconds/a baskets or 92 seconds/basket 
Prevailing Wage: $4.18/hr. Commensurate: % of $4.18 
Norm Subjects: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Posttlon: 

Address: 
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Name: 

Position: 

AddreiS: 



iASIC HORTICULTURE 

A'6 Repot 8^' Baskats with Tips (arranging) 

ConditiQns 



1. Empty 8" H.B. at tench with hangtrs 

2. 3'^ plants at bench 

3. Premixed soil at bench 

4. Hindtrowef optional 



PrMtss 

1. Fill 8" H,B, 1/2 way up with soil 

2. Tap 4 3" pots against the bench to loosen and gently pull from the pots 

3. Arrange the 4 plants around the H,B. 

4. Fill In the gaps around the plants with soil being careful not to bury the 
leaves of the plants 

5. Brush off excess soil 

6. Pinch long tips and place them In bare spots 

7. Put hangers on the baskets 

8. Hang around bench 



Measure 

Norm time: 4S8 seconds/a baskets or 92 seconds/basket 
Prevailing Wage: $4.18/hr. Commensurate: % of $4.18 
Norm Subjects: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Position: 

Address: 

Name: 

Posttlon: 

Address: 
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Appendix 6 



MELWOOD 
PREVOCATIONAL EVALUATION FORM 

The Melwood Prevoeational ivaluation Form ie composed of five parts. 

1. The Evaluation Form Inrtieates points of strengths and weaknesses during 
evaluation. ^ 

2. The points of failure art recorded on the Priority Behavioral List whloh lists 
the t)ehavlor§ to be worked on. 

3. The IPP Is the plan for working on each Individual behavior. 

4. The Contract, signed by both trainee and instructor, Is a business-like 
agreement which makes clear the goal to be reached and the reward which 
provides additional Incentive. 

6. The Behavior Graph charts the daily performance of the trainee and shows 
when the specific IPP goal has been reached. 

MELWOOD PREVOCATIONAL EVALUATION FORM 

TRAINIE: ' 



DATiS: 
INSTRUCTOR: 



DIRECTIONS: 

Each question Is to be marked either yes, no or not applicable, based on direct 
observation of the trainee in an actual work setting. A positive answer 
represents at IwBBt thrmm successful demonstrations of that behavior. A 
negative answer represents onm or mom unsuccessful demonstrations of that 

) be!haylor. An answer of "not applicable'* means that the behavior was unable 

^to be observed with this particular trainee. 

IRESULTS: 

•TOTAL POINTS: ; > . , 

(initial) ^months)' (1 yea^ ' (18 months)' 



(2 »^ears) (30 months) (3 years) 



DAYCARE 


SHELTiRED 


BORDERLINE 


COIViPEtmVE 
EMPLOYMEIMT 


0-260 


261-415 


416467 


468*520 



MILWOOD PREVOCATIONAL EVALUATION FORM 



Ym Nd N/A 

1 AbSMtMiim (X 3.1) 

(/) ( ) ( ) Did tha triinee attend all or all but one day this ^ 

month, (i) T 

i^) { ) { ) 1-B Did th« trainee call the bus drlvdr early or notify ^ 
th« off lee the day before the abeence. (6) ^ 

i^) { ) { ) 1=C Did the trains give a Justifiable reason for his/ ^ 
her absence; e.g„ IMnesSp appointment, ete. (6) 6 

) { ) { ) I D Was the trainee either late at the bui stop or ^ 

fate arriving at Mel wood Farm more than onoe. ^ 
(3) J 

Subtotal 

2 Communication deeoding (ni) 

i^) i ) ( ) Did the trainee complete a one task verbal ^ 

dlreotlon. (6) ^ 

(^) i ) i ) i'B Did the trainee aomplste a two task verbal ^ 
diraetlon. (6) V 

i ) ( K ) ( ) 2-0 Did the trainee complete a three task verbal 

direction. (S) _ _ ** 

C ) { ^ ) { ) 2<D Did the trainee complete a four task verbal 

direction, (S) ^ _ _ 

( ) ( ?^ ) ( ) 2'i the trainee complete a one task written 

direction. (3) ■ 

( ) ( H ) ( ) 2*F Did the trainee complete a two task written 

direction. (3) " 

( ) (1^) ( ) 2^G Did the trainee complete a three task written 
direction. (3) 

4 ) ( ?^ ) ( ) 2»H Did the trainee oomplete a four task written 
direction. (3) 

( ) ( K ) ( ) 21 Can the trainee model a singular motion 

activity ^ 5 demo, (i) ' 

( ) ( jC ) { ) 2hJ Can the trainee model a two motion activKy. (9) ^ 

i ^) { ) { ) 2-K Can the trainee model a thre© motion activity ^ 
m ^ 

( ) C K ) ( ) 2-L Can the trainee model a four motion activity. ' 

( ) ( % ) ( ) Can the trainee read all the Information signs 

around the Parm. (3) , 

Subtotal 



(✓) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


3-B 


{■T) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




(/) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


3-D 


(/) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


3-e 




( 


) 


( 


) 




(✓) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


3-G 



MeLWOOD PREVOCATIONAL EVALUATION FORM 
Ym No N/A 

3 QommunleatNm eneedlng {% tMi 

( ^ ) ( ) ( ) 3-A Oan tha trainee relate the dessriptlon of e one 
task eetlvlty which he has performed (VI day 
later). (1) 

Can the trainee relate the desorlptlon of a two 
task a€tivity which he has performed. (1) 
Can the trainee relate the description of a three 
task aetivity which he has performed. (1) 

Can the trainee relate the description of a four 
task activity which he has performed. (1) 

Can the trainee communicate so that he can be 
undtimtood. 0) 

Is there any manner In which the t^lnee 
ccmmunloates that Is annoying or dlstraotlng. 
(3) . 

Mas the trainee respond in yes and no 
answers. (1) 

Subtotal 

4 Molhratefi (x 2M) 

{ ) ( X ) ( ) 4-A Did the trainee come dtrtctly to Instructor and 
ask for a new assignment after he/she 
complete Initial work. (6) 

( } ( K ) ( ) 4=0 Did the trainee agree to work an additional ten 
minutes into a bfoak period. 

( ) (X) ( ) 4^ Did the trainee ask if he/she was doing the task 
correctly. (4) 

( ) ( K ) ( ) 4^D Does the trainee move In the dlreotlon of the 
assignment Imm^iately after It Is given. ^) 

( ) ( K ) ( ) 4^i tees the trainee refrain fi^m making gestures, 
looks or words which Indicate his displeasure 
with the assignimnt^ 

( ) (l<^) ( ) 4-F Did the trainee volunteer to do a dlfficuit Job. (9 

Subtotal 

5 InNlative (k 12.3) 

( )(?€)( ) Did the trainee Nigin another task without being 

told upon finishing his first assignment ^) 

( ) (^) ( ) M Did the trainee iuggest a lob which 

be done when assignments mre gtveh out. (1) 

(/)()( ) M Pom the trainee begin a routine morning 
assignment without being told to begin. 

Subtotal 



MILWOOD PREVOCATIONAL fVALUATION FORM 
Ym No N/A 

6 Impylsivsfms (x 3.8) 

( ) {%) { ) &A Old the trains b«gln a tisk btfert aempieie 
directions wart givan. (@) 

^ ) (^) C ) frB Obas the train©© asN about the ooaurrene© ©f 
seme evant or his partlolpation in it more than 
once. (4) 

^ ^ ^ > fi^C Does thatralnea Initiate an unwarranted aotivlty 
without prior dlrectton. (6) 

(V^) { ) ( ) frD Does tha trainee react In any way other than 
asking for assfstance In a difficult job* (4) 

Subtotal 

7 Judgnwnt (X 6.i) 

^ ) ( X ) ( ) 7-A Can the trainee make a deefslon when at least 
two options are presents on the job. (4) 

( ) ( X ) ( ) Can the trains make correct Judgmenti about 

an aspect of his assignment; ©.g., which tool to 
use, sufficient water in a pot. (4) 

( ) (^) < ) 7 0 Does the trainee organlie a three or more step 
assignment. (4) 

Subtotal 

8 NMd for ^penrisloii (3c 2) 

(^) ( ) ( ) Will the trainee stay In the assigned area for the 

duration of the task without iupervlsor present 

m V 

( ✓) ( ) { ) M Will the tfalnee stay working at the assigned 
task while the iupenrisor Is not present. (9) 

) i ) ( ) M Does the trainee ask to go to an area other than 
- the assigned one. (3) 

^ ) ( ) fl-D Does the t^lnee go direetly tQ and from the 

assigned errand. (9) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 8»i Does the trains react In a negative way to 

presence of supervisor (stop work, become 

nen^ous, questfon pi^sence). (6) 
( ) (H) ( ) frF Does the trainee ask for assistance one© 

he/she has demonstrated success in doing 

task. (3) 

^ Subtotal ^ 



MELWOOD PReVOCATIONAL EVALUATION FORM 



Y«8 No N/A 



9 Punctuality (x ij) 



C )()€)( ) Is the trainee on timt for the crtw muittr (i) 

C ) ( ) 9-B Is the trainee on time after luneh. (9) W 

i^) I ) i ) 9-0 Is the trainee on timt after break period ifi) y 

< ^ ) ^ ) ( ) Is the trainee back from a special break within > 

the given time period. (6) ^ 

i"^) ( ) I ) Dots the trainee return from the restroom within 

five minutes, (i) ^ 

( ) ( H ) ( ) 0^F Does the trainee move directly to the task after 
dlreetions are given, ifi) 

Subtotal 



10 PrMSure Tol«ran^ {m 3,6) 



) i ) ( ) IS-A Does the trainee make any gestures, words or 
looks that indicate displeasure when given 
orltlciim. 



( ) 




( 


) 


1&B Does the trainte attempt to follow the directive 










from the criticism. (6) 


( ) 




( 


) 


1&C Can the trainee follow through with a series of 










directions (five or more) and completion of tasks 










without showing reticence or refusal to 










oontlnue working. (6) 










Subtotal 










11 Dunblll^(3c 1.7) 


{ ) 


(X) 


( 


) 


1 1-A Can the trainee work at a Job at 80% proudctlon 










rata for a oomplete day. ^ 


( ) 


(^) 


( 


) 


1 1-B Can the trainee work at a Job at 80% production 


i^) 








rate for a complete week. (9) 


( ) 


( 


) 


11^0 Dan the trainee stay at an assigned task for at 










least on^half day's duration, fi) 


( ) 


(X) 


( 


) 


11-D Is the trainee's production rate within 5% 










points from morning to afternoon. (6) 


ir) 


( ) 


( 


) 


IVi Does the trainee refuse to do or corriplaln when 










placed In a physically demanding work area. (6) 


(r ) 


( ) 


i 


) 


ll^F Does the trainee show signs of fatigue during 










the day. (6) 



9 



Subtotal 

MS 



Nd N/A MILWOOD PRtVOCATIONAL tVALUATION FORM 

i2Travti(xa.2) 

) ( ) 12 A Can the trainee find his wiy to a partrcular 

looatien on the Farm. (3) ^ 

( ^ ) < ) ( ) Can the tralnte walk in between the benohes 

without Injuring himself. (3) 3 

i^) ( ) { ) Can the trainee get ©n and off a tmck, tractor 

stool, etc; (i) 

( ) (X) ( ) Can the trainee go to and from a location within 

a oertain time period. (3) — • 

{ ) ( ^ ) ( ) Does the trainee have any noticeable physical 

disability In walking. (1) / 

Subtotal ^ 

13 Emotfofiai itcbility {k 14) . 

i/^) { ) i ) 1*A Does the trainee talk to himself. (6) - 

' ) ( 5^) < ) 13^8 Does the trainee oariy his head In a distracting 

way. (6) & 

( ) ) ( ) 13»C Does the trainee twirl his fingers, fling hi^ 

amis or ejchiblt any other bodily movement ^ 
which is distracting or annoying. (6) ^ 
i ) i ) 13-0 Does the trainee make any distracting facial 
eKpiessions, whether in conversation or obseiv^ 
ed from a distance. ^ 

(^) ( ) ( ) 13-E Does the trainee complain about lllnessess, 

self^inadequacies. (6) - ^ 

( ^) ( ) ( ) Does the trainee look at the poison he la 

addressing, (i) ^ 

i ) ( ) 13-0 Does the trainee show extreme concern for 

cleanliness, (i) ^ 

( ) ( H ) ( ) 13-H Does the trainee tell stories which are not true 

) i ) ( ) "i3»l Does the trainee stare Into space for a period of 

one minute or more In solitary work set. (6) " 



Subtotal 

14 Ouality {% 3.1) ^ — ^ 

( . ) (K ) ( ) 14»A Can the tralnte perform an assigned task with 
specified standards 90% — 60% = 30% or less 
of the time. (9) — 

( ) ( H ) ( ) 14-B Can the trainee pick out all work, elthtr his own 
or his peers, which does not meet quality 
itandards. (9) 

i^) K ) ( . ) 14-C Did the trainee improve quality with repetition 
(one week later on same task). (6) 

Subtotal 

20$ 





ERIC 



MeLWOOD PR^OCATIONAI. iVALUATION FORM 



Ym No N/A 

IS Prodimtivity (x 1.^ 

( ) C^) ( ) IM Can th© train©© werN at 80% or b^^^ 

bitttr. or ^ttsr of ih© Instruetor*© work 

output in a oeopiirativd iottlng, (i) ^ 

( )(!€)( ) IS-i Can the trainee work at ^% or b(itter, 60% or 
better, 30% or better of the instruotor's work 
output In a iolltaiy work setting, (i) ^ 

( ) ( ) ( ) IfrO Can the trainee work at 80% or better^ ^% or 
better, 30% or better of the Instruetors work 
output In a parallel work setting. ^) ^ 

' ) ( K ) ( ) 1§-D Did the trainee Improve his speed with repet^ 
tlon (one week later on same task), (6) 

( ) i^) i ) 1^1 Did the trainee work within a% the produotlvlty 
rate measured on a job he liked versus one he 
does not like. (3) ^ 

i/ ) i ) i ) l^F Does the trainee have any non-productive 
behavior that Interferes with oonslstenay of his 
work (10 minute obsefvatlon). ^ 

Subtotal ^ 

16 Integrity 6) 

i / ) i ) { ) 16-A Can the trainee handle others' money without 

stealing. (9) ^ 

( ) C K ) C ) 1B-B ^s the trainee report truthfully ^bout the work 
he has done. (6) 

Subtotal 9 

17 Physloal Ap^aranoe (x 2.9) 

( ) ( 5C ) ( ) 17-A Does the trainee have a body odor. (4) 4^ 
C ) (f ) { ) Does the trainee have notlaeable bad breath. (4) 4^ 

( ) (^) i ) l?^C Is the trainee d^^ 

fingernails, ^ce* teeth). (4) if ^ 

( C ) C ) 17^D Are the trainee's olothe^ in good repair ^ 

( < ) C ) 17-f Do th© trainee's : clothes fit the "weather 
conditions. (9 

( /) ( ) ( ) 17F Are the trainee's clothes clean. (4) if 

(^) { ) ( ) 17-Q Dees ihr trainee Wear his e^^^ 

ihoes t'iQ&, shirt in, pants buckled, etc. (4) ■ ■• if-^r 

tr Subtotal 



MILWOOD PReVOCATIONAL gVALUATION FORM 

18 Placid for iquipiiMnt (n 3^ 

( ) {%) { ) the trainee replay the equipment In Ha 

assigned plsee 

( ) ( ^ ) ( ) IS^e Dgm the tinlnet use the tool In the way he/ahe 
la dlreeted te. (4) 

( > C)C ) ( } 18^ the treln^ clean up his/her werfc am 
the end of the VH^k day. jp) 

( ) ( H ) ( } li^D Does the trainee set hia ^ulpment aside while 
working ao that it Is net easily damage @r leat 
(4) 

^« iubtetal 

19 ieelal A^pia&lllty pc 4.^ 

( ^ ) ( ) ( ) 19-A Does the trainee earry on m aonversatlan with 
his peer when working side by side* 

< ^) ( ) ( ) Does the trainee talk and/or sit with another 

trainee at lynoh.(^ 

( ) ( ) 19^ Dan the trainee work In a aooperatlve work 
setting without arguing, eto. ^) 
( ^) { ) ( ) li-D DoM the trainee carry on any oonversatlon with 
a member of the opposite sex In a 
parallel/eooperethfe wo^ aettlng. ($) 

i^) { ) ( ) 1SNE the trainee gM and retu 

C ) ) ( ) 19^ Has the trainee Inelted any fights over t^ 
evaluation period.^ 

i^) I ) ( ) 1M Da^ the trainee intemipt e©nveraatlons. (^ 

iubtptal 

to Safety MhMMiiM (x 

( ) ( H) ( ) 20-A Does the trainee set asMe tools so that th^ are 
not dangerous, n 

{ ) I ) »S Do^ the tralngNs engage 

around dMgemuis^ulpm 

( ) ( ^) ( ) Oen the tralfi(Ni stm^ possible dangers of 

ae^^aln^uipment or a^^^ 

iV ) i M ) iO-D Q'Jts the trainee wear proper ^fety equipment 
(ihoes,ooat hat). (6) 

Subtotal 



Sim 



MELWOOD PREVOCATIONAL EVALUATION FORM 



. Ym No WA 

il Rf a§tl9ns to Ghanga (x SJ) 

( / ) ( ) ( ) 2VA Did the trainee rtaet ntgatlvtly to at loast f Ivt 
job changes during a single day (refusal, alow- 
down, eonfuslon). (6) 

C ) C ) 2VB Did the trainee react negatively to an un^ 
pltaiant job (refuial, reluetanee, complainta 
siow^own). (6) > 



Subtotal 

22 DtstractabilMy (x 3.1) 

) in) i ) aa-A Does the trainee eontinue working (productivity 
B0%) In a high traffic area. (6) 

) (X ) ( ) 22'B Does the trainee go directly baok to work after 
being Interrupted. (9) 

) ) ( ) 22'C Dogs the trainee complete his task before quit- 
ting or moving to a new task, (9) 



Subtotal 



23 Memiiry (n 9.3) 

)(>«)( ) a3»A Did the trainee remember to do an asilgned 
task one-half day later, (3) 

) ( K ) ( ) 23=1 Did the trainee recaHivhat tools are needed for 
a specifle Job. (2) 

) aa-C Did the trainee remember the time for an 
appointment. (3) 



Subtotal 



MILWOOD PReVOCATIONAL PROPILi 



TRAINii: 
OATfSl _ 



TO 




Abfantoslsm . 
Qemm {do^ed.) 
Comm (ancod.) 
Motivstlofi 
inlllailvtt 
Impulltv«tnas9 

§ypftfvj«ion 
Punctutltty 

Durability 
Trawl 

immional Stab 
Quality 

Ptoductlvily * - 
tnt«grHy - 
Phys. Appaafti . 
EqulpfTxmt -/ r 
Social AccapL^L 1 
Safety , ' 
Qfig Rsaetlen ^ 
DIstrastlblllty ' 



PRIORITY ■iHAVIORAL LIST 
(Lmg Rangt ■•havlonii Plan) 



TRAINfi: 



^qudrtee Dates 

Numfaer Number Stirt ^ Finish Behavior Polnti 



^'^ eomplete a three tsik vebal dfreetlon 

complete a four tasN verbal dlreetlon 
eomplets s one task written direotlon 
eomplete a two task written dlreotion 

^'^ oomplett a three task written direction 

complete a four task written direction 

^'1 model a singular motion aetlvlty 

model s two motion aotlvlty 
model a four motion activity 
read all the Information signs 

eommunlcates that Is annoying or 
distracting 

ask for a new issignment 
^-B work an additional ten mlnutei 

3ik If hs was doing the task oorreotly 
^'0 move In the dlreatlon of the assignment 

Immediately 

refrain from making gesttirei, looks, or 
words with the aislgnment 
volunteer to do a difficult Job 

begin another tgsk without being told 
suggest a Job whioh needed to be done 
begin a routine morning assignment 

Initiate an unwarranted aotlvlty 

make a deolsion when at least two 
options are presented 
7-B make oorrfot Judgments stout an aspect 

of his assignment 

organize a thrM or more step assignment 

go directly to and from the assigned 
errand 

on tirrie for the crew muster 

9*^ move dirMty to the task after dlrecttoni 

are given 



PRIORITY BiHAVIORAL LIST 
(Long Rango Bohavloral Plin) 



TRAINEE: 



Stquance O.nM. Datts 

^"^bQf Number Stirt ^ Finish Behavler 



fnsk© any gt sturtSp words, or looks that 
Jndieate displeasure when given criticism 
attempt to follow the directive from the 
arltioism 

'ollow thtough with a series of dlreetions 
without showing retloenct or refusal 

^^'^ work at a Job 80% production rate for e 

oompleta day 

work at a Job W% produotlon rat© for a 
oomplete week 

produotlofi rate within B% points from 

morning to afternoon 
^^'^ refuse to do or oomplain when plaoed In 

a physloally domahding work area 
^^'P show signs of fatigue 

^^'^ fl^ *s ^nd from a looatlon within a oertain 

time period ' 

talk to himself 

make any distraoting faoial expressions 
oomplain about lllnesaeis, self- 
inadtquaoles 

stare Into spaoe for a period of one 
minute 



13-1 



^^'^ perform an assigned task with specified 

standards 90% of the time 

^^'^ piek out all work which does not meet 

quality standards 

work 80% or better of th© instructors 
work output in a eooperatlve sotting 
work 80% or better of the instruator's 
work output in a solitary work setting 
work 80% or better of the instructor's 
work output in a parallel work setting 
Improve his speed with repetition 
15-6 • work within S% the productivity rate 

measured on a Job he liked versus one he 
does not like 



PRIORITY BlHAVIORAL LIST 
(Ldng Ringe iahAvloral Plan) 



TRAINEi: 



Numbtr Number 



itirt — Finish 



Behavior 



Points 



i&i 

18-0 

20- B 

21- B 

^B 



have any nonprodydtlvi behavior 

report truthfylly ateut the work he has 
done 

replaoe the equipment in Its asglgnad 
place 

use tool in the way he Is direet^ 

atean up his work area at the and of the 
workday ^ 

let his equipment aside while working so 
it is not easily damaged or lost 

interrupt oonversation 

set aside tools so th^ are not dangerous 

engage in any horsepiay 

state the possible danger gf ^certain 
equipment 

reaot negatively to at least five Job 
ohanges 

mot negatively fo an unpleasant Job 

roontlnve working In i high traffio area 

go direotiy baok to work after being Inter- 
: rupted 

oomplete ms Jask before quitting or 
movihg to a new task 

Temember ia do an assigned task one^ 
half day later 

re^ll what tools are needed for a 
speeifio Job 

remember the time for an appointment 



1 
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C^AILY GRAPHING OF BiHAVIOR PIRFORMANCE 

v'. ' 

fc l^ ie4 ta4 .-2 .J . / f / / L / / ^ 
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Trials: Numbar of trjals observed daily 
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EXAMPLE 
INDIVIDUAL PREiCRIPTlVE PROGRAM 



^^^^ruQXQT ___ — _ Date 



TnlnM: 

aoal and Ooal Numban 

11-A ^ Work It 80% prodyctlon rate for a eomplate day. 

1 • Instructor wfll monitor rates of production In pot assemblage, filling 

washing, transplatlng, taking and placing cuttings, soil mixing and 
preparation, at least three times a day, twice in the morning and once In 
the afternQon. 

2 - Instructor w!ll assign tasks of a comparative nature. 
ObjeethfMi 

1 ^ Trainee will perform assigned tasks such as pot washing, filling, assem^ 

bling, transplatlng, taking and placing cuttings, soil preparation and mix- 
ing, ©tc. at least three times each day, twice in the mor^ no and once In the 
afternoon. 

2 ^ Trained must produce at least 80% of her initial rate {1st In a.m.) later in 

the morning and in the afternoon. 100% or more constitutes two checkr 
and less than M% constitutes an "X'v ' 

3 ^ Fifteen conaecutlve days of successful achievement of 80% production 

rate or better for a day. 

Rewird/CMt RMpom^ 

potted plant of choice 

RmuH: 
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CONTRACT 



e^WEh --^ HEREBY DECLARE 

THAT (I/WE) WILL 



THIS JOB WILL BE CONSIDERED SUCCESSFUL . 



Train©© 

FOR THi SUCCiSSFUL COMPLETION OF THE ABOVE JOB YOU MAY . 



Date signed . 



Pate eompleted 



Inatruetor 
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Clinton County Chapter 
Niw York Aisoeiation for Retarded Citizens 

GREENHOUSE TASK ANALYSIS 



INDIVIDUAL TRAININQ PROGRAM 
ARC HortieuKure Program 
GRiENHOUSE 



Client Trainee Client Number 

Training Area: __ 

Task: _________ 

Objective: ___^____ 



Teaching Methed: 



Materials: 



"^^^^^©^^ — Mastery Criteria: 
How Data Is To Be Gollteted: _________ 



Date Training Is Begun: . 

Date Completed: _____________ 

When Scheduled: 

CQMMiNTS: 

Commensurate Wage Rate: 




TM^WiiiflniSinM 



Telali}Q.efiyhlipi^16 




erIc 



TM-WiMiigHingnilitkito 



Tilalfid.dfiuNtapi»11 




* OPTIONAL 
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' Ailioyfri ef wiiir dtpinds M -^m' 



ItnlijpiitniQiiiiidvifinlgyiiti 



Till 



Totil 



Tllkl»ljfiiilQ|t|Siiti 



NnA^NsHiip 

Fill 1 ^ Vi^lHilp 
t ^ Dff!lOfl|tra!l§n 

4 ^ Not mp\i\tA 



I fill I'^^pgttphifi with isli 



itigpgteijtifeji 



1 piek lightly wlih soiHififilflfi m 



A ^ with pill fDois - mmii ihin ¥ 



I ripiltlti^l^tyjillitiifjiiid 



AlffliiplifltniiDi Of) ia^l tig 



I ytitiflitiiissnirttitis 
Ji tffltiditienlital tig 
11/ giiifl ipfli ifig 

II " ~~~~ 

n ' 
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M-TriMpMnpllirlit 
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fiikii.6ifiipUif|yi 



Mliie.9(iuNtipii.ii 
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T§taln&oiii^lip|i> 



"■Wf - — —^.^ Fill 1 = Virtel HUp 
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I - Oiifienitritien 
3- 

4^ 



Titit 



TMIIn9.§liyNI^«-11 



TnMi 



Fill 1->Vift}|lHiip 



lofniMpiptf 




I llM68XlritjlSMl 



mffltlnyiyfltltiftiiii^ ipi^ m art mNi 
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Ts!iln&§fluNtapi«li 



Taiiiif fill 1 ^ VtffeilHfilB 
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1. ^unt 3 rindii Irsfn flpffiififlfi tlh 






























3. MBintlbiigw third f»dAfiitn£Niriiti 
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11 wrifi Intliiii on iihii fH 
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1i tffitiditi«lihiiltin 
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OCCWATIONAL SEQUENCE LOGS 



^3 9 




TralnM: 



MiLWOOD OCCUPATIONAL SeOUgNCE LOG 

Cnm QBOWlNfl^ Iniifuetof! 
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TrafriM; 



MILWOOO OCCUPATIONAL SEQUINCI LOO 

CWW! QHQWINQ InilfuMOR 
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MELWOOO OGGUPATIONAL SIQUINCI LOa 



Nym^ 



Numbtf 



VILB. 



VILO, 



VILD, 



VIILI 



viiLa 



Vill.D. 



viihe. 



TgST 



Pre Rest 



ptrflto top «f isH, 



Mb|pir|M RBvtag soil 



Wtefk 4i rmtun ^ fiMig sett 



i^roiln^ W fui siil 

him. 



Uk p^utB wttf! soil ming Nra, 



Sttek €utttr)p — fill pat 3 top I 
soil. 



iruiii stf toil with harri. 



Arnnoi cMUn^ ts &t itusti proper' 



mm 



Mm in » Nut eutttf^ 
i yp wvh ifm uAfiroiktfi. 



FtrloriR l»lii tn propw isqwiei. 



tings Iran flal ^ runnir^ fingrs 
afliQilBfig. 



Fin p^ with a^opftati ameunt sf 

soil. 



Fla^ euffifl^ so thty in 

and fidng the sins ^ .wHti 



Bogtn Finish 




MiLWOOD OCCUPATIONAL SEaUINCII.00 

Craw; QHQWINQ jnitructon 




Um in pot ^ gentty gpping 
poi §fi tm^h. 



Pmf&m iiiks in praptr iiqutnca. 



tsiiMlh^ ptants^fum 
pmi u^ids down and ip tmm ^ 



Remsfn piint from old pot ^ ^Hng 
sleni S8 it^ iOH mnm m m- 



ftt ptint uUng im pro^ufi m 
wittf rooted suttinp. 



Frf^m leki in pfipr sequfnef. 



BtgiiTTpmish 
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MeLWOOD OCCUPATIONAL SeQUeNCtLM 



Numbtr 



Li. 



TUT 



Mild IM pt^m mm ii tan. 



^mmmmmmirmmmmm 



Tift p9tt Hid hviiM tor 



Maw tm m^^^mm 



Pfspirmiigi. 



WW ii btKhM M ami ehiok tor 
dryiM wm, ThM mr ad dry 



Turn off he 



nmtn ai 



Msm abovi in ^opir 
iiquifiei. 



irytiMS and imrirtitit nve^iary. 



jli prepw tmum Mtlzv in 
bu£^ and add to team. 



RH jmmim prnmai all 
vafvK'^ at^ n^ profmiy: find 
eirFiet »ttlng ihir wafar ii 
niniA^. 
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MILW^O ^eWAIION^ SiQUiNCI LOQ 

^ Qmm 8HIPWNQ mitnicl©n 



Numbir 



Jnitfiimtenai omm 



lilJ 



llLS.b. 



iii.e.d. 



im ranMM^ pim QUI if Kit, 



Mis, sm M aiMhf 



nvQr M Is Mwn ^ ihf 



(twAF Midii SI Ho if fiif^i Of in 
Ammh 



Mi SpHf « 9 pM in i tMof^ 



fM will 8" Matt. iMrig m 
ii M il of SM wMy it «§g. 



fffifiijitfifltt (fhit wntiQi Wrt Tfifli 



I SlkV 



iqfim.4 
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BASIC HOillSi^pcUBAl GH^fiHOUSE 

PROoijcnoN;scHiEbuiE 

The Instruqtor and crew in the Sasli Horticultural Greenhoua., ui,iii 
f J .''y?JPfr,^?feJhl8,^ flood arowina tachniaiW'^/.^* f^ir^.l?til^Ik 



'^JoSlSSarit 1^^^ primarily aAmt^M 

«»a* there wiif be a higher rate of. ton diW to"lS^ 
rifi«cNrfmo|rof^those belrig trained. ^^r^m^M'$ 
Uited,>^low,ls a general outline of varieties of Diants that i^W'iii 

'^SvttSlhL H.^""*.^ understood that this schedule can btf cSSa? 
any time at the discretion of the Production Manager. "^cnangeaai 



'■ rSiZ^'nSSi^ ^ ""^""^ continuously (direct stIcN cutting unless 

Aluminum pimt 
Pliw:mLmml 
1* Tipieuttlng 
2. ^TworcuWngs ptr pot. 

"iigwitegeinioiopnyii. 




ground In tha center of the pot 
- under bdnches. 



cbwe> leaves with ^11. 
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'^'^^^IfiSi^ias iieedadJoavingftwo nodes. 



under benches onee rooted, 
^^G^Cuprc^jgl^^m^ scandens 




lbWjirf|^i|rM^ — Tradesoantia biossfeldlana 



(?^so invent Jew) 

Three or fmjr par pof . 

3. TahUf€B{fi|ld%^if^^^ genicurata 




I under benches once rooted. 

Z ^l^^h^^fhpmihg.iMlth youing^plant already present, 

p^/^w^ *i^2^:i5i -.j:^. ^: 
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f ^ ! '3n-Mtfy^h© flTOtfh under benches. 
? - benches. 

" ■ SL'i^lfr^^'* "^'^ ®' "■ri**^ »» «"nes. Thsre should 

z. If bwome over grown. . S • 

i. Shift to next appropriate size and move to production house 
3. FerSjl^* a«ef eonsultlng Produetlon Manager, 
a. 0n/)|lf rented. 

»?'lH^^^^'' a Week. 



.r 



^ wivs m ween* 

c. ^etrtiber -TelJhjary. every other week. 

d, Do poKfertlWe dry pianis byrn roots). 
4. Temperatures ^ 

. Daytinfe-- 7^-75 • 
NIgfit — 62 -64* 
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SOm^ OF INFmU^ 

ASSQCIATlbNa 



' American Assbeiatian of Nurserymtn^ Ina. 
^^"^'^^ Southiiifil Building 



Amtrloan Hortl€ultur@Sdaiety, Iric; 
Mount Vernon, VA ^iai 



fe|!Bdddlng Plants IncorporaM 
^@ktfnoa,'Mi4tt64 

|r^W23&Sbuthafn Building 
Washirigtgn, 0.0. aom 

Profeitienai Orounds Malntenanad 
X ^ Association 

It Hawthorne Avenus 
^ Ftki^vjlis, IVID 21208 



Better Lawn & Turf Institute % 
Rout© 4 w Klmberdale ^ 
Maryville, OH 43040 ; V 

National Ckiunell forTherapy^^^^a^ 
Rehabilitation through Hortlcu^ure 
Mount Vernon, VA ^i21 



Soolety of Amerloan Fiorists 
901 North Washirigt5n Street 
Aleicandrla, VA ^14 



PUBLICATIONS 



{;Floristr /Review 
310 South Miohlgan Avenue 
^lciigo,IL 00604 



Amerloan Nurseryman 
310^^iJth Mlohigan Avenue 
phioago; IL §0604 

^h^^ ':)^' ■ ^ ■ 
.Southern Florist Nurseryman 
i/fSO'Sf^Luke^enue 
;Fdft;WMh,TX 78101 



Plants Alive . 
U 2100 Nofth 45th 
^^:Swttle^VVAd8ic^ 



i^iwiMKMafhttnanoe 

^i^i^aagl SafiW^Road^^ — 
^RSflSiBsiSasOl - 
^^^^^lttCPartCKS 60212 

ifE^wn & 6ar^ Marketing 
1^9221 Quivers Road 
*SRO.B6)c 12901^^ 
>:10verland Park, KS 6^2 



Paoiflo Coast Nurseryman a 
Garden Supply Dealer 
9^2 South Baldwin Avenue 
Aroadia, OA 01^ 

Nursery^Business 
P.O^ Drawer 77 
Elm arove^ WI 53122 

L^ndsQape industry 
P.O. Drawer; 77 
Elm Qrove, Wl 531^ 

Amerloan y^etable & 
Qr^nhotJse:Grower 
WlilougNby/bhio 440N 

□rower Talks 

Qeorge J..Ballf Ino. - ^--^ 

P.O.B6ii-^ 

West Chioago; IL 6016S 

Home:& aarden^Supply 
Merahandlser . 
^1 Wa^ta Blvd. 
Mirineapolls, MN ai440 



■Si 



Extension Clfculars, Sulletlni. Fact Sheets and Leafltts ar© availabie from f©eal county 
©xttniion officts and from bulletin offieei at the landgrant Institutions (College of 
Agflculture) in yeur state. 



RESOURCiS 



The Small Business Reporter 

Bank of Amer fea 

Department 3120 

RO. Bom 37Q&Q 

San Francisco, CA 94137 

a. Business Profiles 

b. Business Operations 

Bail Red Book 
George Ball Company 
West Chicago, I L 60185 
Production of Bedding Plants 



Small Business Administration 
Publications 

Management Aids 

Technical Aids 

Small Marketers' Aids 
Regional offices located in major 
cities 

Wyman's Gardening Eneyelopedia 

Donald Wyman 

The Macmillan Company 

New York, NY 10022 



Environmental Plant Production 

and Marketing 

Tokuji Furuta 

Cox Publfshlng Company 

^ S. Baldwin Avenue 

Arcadia, CA 91006 



Directofy of American Horticulture 
The Amerloan Horticulture Society 
Mount Vernon. VA ^121 



Care and Handling of Fldwers 
and Plants 

Society of American Florists 
901 N. Washington Street 
Alexandria, V A 22314 

Gardening Illustrated 

150 Concepts 

Miriam and Lou Berninger 

NASCO, Fort Atkinson, Wl 53538 

Training new personnel 



Greenhouse Operation and 

Managment 

Paul V. Nelson 

Reiton Publiihing Company, Inc. 
11480 Sunset Hills Road 
Reston, VA 22090 



OORRiSPONOeNCe COURSES 



indtpendent Study 

University of Wisconsin^Extenslon 

432 N. Lake Street 

Madison, Wl 53706 



Correapondence Courses 
in Agrfcultyre 

202 Agriculture Education BIdg. 
The Pennsylvania State Uni^rsity 
Univefslty Park, PA 16802 
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Appendix II 



SAMPLE 

GROUNDS MAINTENANCE CURRICULUM 



The sample grQunds maintenano© curriculum reeordi goals to be worked 
on and the attainment of those goals in the three areas of grounds 
malntenanoe task skills, use of hand tools, and use of power equipment. The 
grounds maintenance tasks are listed In order from least difficult to most 
difflQult; the lists of tools and power equipment are In no particular order. 

The grounds aurrlculum chart Is divided Into three levels which may be 
defined and used by the Individual program as best suits training or co-op 
program needs. For eKample, a work CMp might assign Level 1 to be reached 
in 3 months, Level 2 to be reached withm 1 year, and Level 3 to be reached by a 
worker who is ready for competitive community employment. 

The numerical code relates to the code key provided with each of the 
three areas. The first square gives the level to be reached and the date the task 
is started (DTS), The second square Is filled in with the date the task is 
completed (DTC). Room is provided for the trainee/worker and 
Instructor/foreman to initial both dates. 
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SKILLS 
PROFIGIiNGYOODEKiy 



Tiik PirldfiRineg Levgls (TPL) 

1 " Ciflteilmplipirtiaftheliiyiiditstot^^^ 
ihown tow tQdQMt of till task. 
(IXTRiMILy LIMITED) 

2 - Cifi do most pirts of llie Ink, Niidi help only on 
tiirdast parti. Miy not niiit locil diimnds for 
§pi§d Of aocyrioy. 
(PARTIALLY fflOFICliNT) 

3 « CindoillpirtsofttotiikJiidiDnlyaapotohi^ 
of ooniplitid wort May not mitt locil dimandi for 
spiid Of looyrioy. 

4 i Cindoiilpiftioftliitiikjiidsonlyisp^^ 
of eofflplitid work. Miits fnlnlfnuif) looil diminds 
for ipud and aoouricy. 
(COMPriNI) 

a - Cm do tiii oompliti tisk qulokiy and iQeyratily. 
Can till Of show othiri how to do Ihi tiik. 
(HiaHLYPROFICIINT) 

■ . o 



TgikMedssLgvelsfTKLj 

1 = Ciri nime parts, tooli, and slinpli fioti aboyt tfii 
talk. 

(NOMINCLATURI) 

2 » Cin ninii thi slipi in doing thi talk and tell how 
iioh Is doni. 
(PROeiDURiSj 

3 ^ Can iKpliln why and whin the Ink must be doni 
and why eaoh slip liniedid 
(OPiflATINQPfllNGIPLIS) 

' i JSwjrrtloUdintifyandfii^^^^ 
(eOMPLriTHiOR^ 
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ilVILI 





m 

DTI 


TpyiKL 

/ 

DTC 


m 
m 


TPyiKL 

/ 

m 


4^ 


TPyTKL 
/ 

PTC 


^ mKIPly LEAVEi 


PTE 


mil 

DTC 


M 
DTI 


1 

DTC 


4/3 


TPl/TKL 
/ 

PTC 




111 
DTS 


TPUTKL 
/ 

DTC 


m 


TFUTKL 

/ 

PTC 


m 

OTI 


TPLffKL 
/ 

DTC 


iniMMINy 


m 

DTI 


/ 

DTC 


m 
PTi 


TPUTKL 
/ 

DTC 


m 

DTI 


TPUTKL 
/ 

DTQ^ 




1/i 
DTI 


TPL/THL 1 

/ 

DTO 


m 
m 


TPL/TKL 
/ 

m 


m 

DTI 


TPUTKL 

/ 

DTO 


WilDING 


1/1 
PTS 


1 

DTC 


m 

STi 


TPL/TKL 
/ 

DTO 


PTS 


TPyTKL 
/ 

DTQ 


[. _ - 


3/1 
0^ 


TPUTKL 

/ 

ote 


3/1 


TPl/rKL 

1 

we 


41 
DTI 


TPUTKL 
/ 

DTC 



USiOFPOWIRiQUIPMiNT 



mm KEY 



Toolhfi§niiine§/u§igi(TP/U) 



1 - Extfemily 



2 ' Plftli 



3 = Comsetint 



liftt 



S) 



1 ^ ixtrimsly limited 

2 ^ Piftiilly preflolint 



inl 
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USiOF^WPlQUIPMiliT 



iimi 




TOOL 



LiVELl 



mil 



m 



TRACTOR MQWINd 



mimm 



1/1 



DTS 



yiiOFPOWiyQUIPMIffT 



liVlLI 



/ 

DTS 



/ 

OTS 



EM 
DTI 



TPIU/TMIS 



I 



QTQ 



TPiUfTMSS 



PTC 



OTC 



m 



DTI 



TPiU/TMIS 
I 



m 



m 



DTS 



m 

OTS 



DTC 



DTC 



m 

DTS 



/ 

DTI 



TFIU/TMIi 
/ 



OTC 



1/1 
DTI 



HI 

m 



OTC 



DTC 



OTC 
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USEOFHANDTOOLi 



RATINO KIY 



TaoHiKnewlMfioifrK) 



1 - Cm niifii looi by 



Ni Its propif yie 



MMdrmiiisi/UsigijTP/U) 



i 1 iiiiri 



3 i Whan given i tisk, gfounisniin m iilict prepir 



3 ^ Csmpitint 



UlfOFHiUiDrOQLi 



TOOL 




m 



mm 



mmm 



HTCH m% 



1/1 



DTI 



1^ 
PTB 



m 

DTI 



1/D 

m 



1/1 



0^ 



1/2 
DTI 



Dtl 



LIV1L1 



TK/TPIU 

/ 



DIG 



DTC 



i 



m 



m 



TK/TPiU 

I 



DTD 



DTC 



DTC 



3/1 
DTI 



m 

DTI 



a/2 



3^ 
D^ 



m 



m 



urns 



DTC 



TWtPW 



DTC 



mm 



DTC 



/ 



DTC 



m 

DTI 



DTS 
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TK/TPIU 
/ 



DTC 



DTC 



mm 



m 



m 



m 
m 



m 
m 



m 



Mil 



DTC 



TK/TPIU 
/ 



OTC 



mm 
/ 



DTC 



TK/TWy 

/ 



DTC 



DTC 



m 



TK/TFiU 

/ 



DTD 



UliOFNAfiSTdOLS 



wol Limi Livai iivili 
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TK/TPIU 

/ 

DTO 


m 

DTS 


TK/TPiU 
/ 

DTO 


3^ 
DTS 


TKfTPIU 

/ 

OTC 


HARDRAKi 


m 
m 


TK/TFIU 
i 

DTO 


DTS 


TK/TFIU 

DTQ 


3^ 
DTS 


mm 

1 

DTO 




m 

DTI 


TK/fPIU 
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National Industriei for the Sevtrely Handicapped, Inc, 



4350 lait W^t Highway • Waihington, D.C. 2OT14 • Phont (30]) €54^115 



RIGIONS 



AREAS SERVfD 



Northtast 



^ David 8. Qre#ne, Supervisor 
NISH Northemst Regional Of flat 
225 Park Ave., South 16th Floor 
Ntw YorK, New York 10003 
(212) 475^6333 



Conneetlout Ntw Hampshlro New Jersey 
Maine Rhode island New York 

Maisachusetti Vermont Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 



Southtast 



RobeH C. Hawlk, Supervisor Alabama Kentucky Pennsylvmnli 

1?.^ NiSH Southeast Regional Of floe Delawart Maryland Tennessee 

^ v78^ Baoktlok Rd., Suite 406 Mlsslsiippi Virginia 

Springfield. Virginia 22150 Florida North Carolina Wtit Vlrginii 

(703)56H8M Gtorgia South Carolina 



Nofth/Central 

ij^iGomtmnQm J. Shook, Supervisor 

^B^'^ riegfonal Office 
|^^littlD<East Touhy Ave., Suite 430 
^^'Des Plaines, Milnols 60018 
(312)29^5^ 

P&wth/Cantral 

pf HeitertiE Magnusson, 

Ite^'^iSupervlsor 

^AliHrSgfith/Central 

ihOfflce^ 

^mW^T^t^ Suite 507 D 
ffng^rr^^f^as 76011 




Illinois 
Indiana 
MIohigan 
Minnesota 



Arkansas 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
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Montana 
North Dakota 
Ohio 



South Dakota 

Wliooriiln 

Wyoming 



Mliiourl 
Nebraska 
New Mexloo 
Oklahoma 



Teicas 

Ariiona* 

Nevada* 




Arizona 
California i 
Ootorado 



Ouam 
Hawaii 



utah:.:^r'¥-vf 



j^M^^im 

i(lir:iMi£itri«« 

;i^V|Katlire©n;ma^^^^H '\v- or- ^ 

f Northwest: Aa^ of 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Oregon. 



Washington^ 




Coord. 



:^yrioy4wiW.Vocatlonal 




^^ihh ieth Floor 



Air NAJVa affiliated Workshops 
nationwide. 



•Temporarily provides teohnloal asslstanoe to these stateiS/v/^ 



feu 



8 
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GROUNDS MAINTENANCE CONTRACT 

■ ^ - _ ... . .. • - , 

CONTRACT FOR CONSTRUCTION SITrCLEA^ 

FOR 



THIS AaREiMENT, made this - by md betwmn 

— — — -- — ^ — -f htreinafter aallad eONTRACTOR, 

^"P — : — — party of tht second part, hereinafter 

called V 

WITNESSETH: 1. J ^ 

That the CONTRACTOR and the . for the 

oonsldtrttion of the convenintSp oonditions and agreements herein contained 
to be kept and performed by the parties hereto, do hereby agree together as ^ 
follows: - ' 

The CONTRACTOR agrees to furnish any and all labor, equipment and 
{top!? to oomplete thejwork as described in the specif icatlorts and edhditlons^^ 
entitled "deneral Specifications." ' , . v,; ^ ^y^^^ 

The said attacbmentp to wit, "General Speclficatlons'S is hereby 
Incorporated into and made a part of this agreement. 

All work performed shall be of high quality In accordance with good 3 
practices^ pro^edureSp and indust^ standards. :> 

THIS AaREfMENT may be cancelled by either party giving thirty (30) days ^^-^^^^V® 
written notice to the other party of its Intention to cancel. '-^ 



ARTIOLf III 



The. 



^ — —— ^_ agrMs to pay tti© CONTRACTOR monthly 
for sanflces performed therein as speelfled In "General Specificationi." 
Payment to be made 30 days after receipt of CONTRACTOR'S Invoice. 



ARTICLi IV 
It Is agreed and underatoM that the . 



.shall 



^J^I^g^fdjQ make any payment hereunder in addition to the amount 
specified under the terms of the ^'General Speclfleationi" for extra work, 
unless such extra or additional work and the prieti to be paid therefore shall be ' 
authorized In writing by the . ' t 



ARTIVLIV 

CONTRACTOR shall assume all liability to CONTRACTOR'S employees ^ 
under the VVorkmen's Compensation Laws of the State of Maryland and willJo-.r - i 
sure CONTRACTOR'S liability in accordance with the provisions of said lawi 
unless CONTRACTOR shall be exempt by the proper authorities from carrying >! 
such lasuranoe, ' , ^ 



ARTICLi VI 

It is understood and agreed that in the performance of this aoreament. tlje 
CONTRACTOR shall be, and remain, in all respect an Indepehderit oontractor 
and.CONTRACTOR shall hold ^ > ■ ^ harmless from 



and indemnify It against any and all clalmSp demand, and suits for ylolatlbn df 

or for Injury or damage ta^nyrperson, or 

performance of the work coVeritf by this agreemeht. and f rbm SnSlfiWfi?i|^ 
J S!«lf!?fc,!j®"^? f » resporislbllity^nd liability in any and all of said contln^^nli 
Cleslaha will defend on behaff of any seits^' 

brought jointly against CONTACTOR and ^ ' 

r ^S^*"^* — alone for or arising out of any of the afore-r^ 

^;;1:r7.said causes. The above described responsibility of CONTRACTOR ^ffl^ 
II v;^ include, but not be limited to. responsibility to third parties. i-^^-'H'iM 

ARTICLE Vl| 

THE CONTRACTOR shall at his own expense provide at all times during 
the performance of the work hereundei^ Public Liability Insurance with the^ 
following coverage: 

Bodily Injury: $250,000 per person 
$500,000 per person 
Property pamage: $100,000 per accident 

As will protect the CONTRACTOR and the ; " 

jointly or separately from any claims for damage for personal Injury, Including 
^ftHl^??*'^' ^^^^ claims for damage for property damage, which rnay arlsejn or? 
teS^W^Mlting from the performance of the work covered by. Ithis^agrMmm^^ 
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tiuplleats eopy of sueh Insuranat shall be filed with the 
■and shall b# subject to the AH&S a^^^ 

ARTICLE VIII 

It Is understood and agraed that since the relatlonihlp between the par* 
ties hei^to Is that of principal and Independent aontractor, the CONTRACTOR 
hereunder assumes full responsibility for compliance where necessary under 
the law, with any and all Federal, State or Municipal laws, ordinance and 
regulations. Including (but not limited to) those having to do with the employ^ 
ment of labor, hours of labor, working conditions and payment of wages, 
together with all benefits, taKes or other duties oollectible from employees 
under applicable provisions of law. 

ARTICLilK 

CONTRACTOR will not discriminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, oolori religion, sex, or national origin. CON- 
TRACTOR will take affirmative action to ensure that applicants are employed, 
and that employees are treated during employment, without regard to their 
race, religion, sex or national origin. Such action shall include but not be 
limited to the followlnfl: Employment, upgrading, demotion^ 
redrultment advertising, and selection for training. CONTRACTOR agrees to 
post In a conspicuous place, available to employees and applicants for 
employment, notices to be provided by the contraeting office setting forth the 
provisions of the nondiscrimination clauie. 

IN WITNiSS WHEREOF, the CONTRACTOR and the _______ 

for themselves, their heirs, eicecutors or administrators, successors and 
assigns have caused this agreement to be eiceoutadon this dav 



Representative — Palg 



Representative 



Date 



QeNfRi^l.^PECIFrCATIONS 



I. Cr«w provldtd by CONTRACTOR will consist of approximately five crew 
members and a foreman. 

II. COigTRACTOR will provide a dump truck for hauling of irash materials and 
in© tools and equipment to comfllflt .vafloju^jobs asiloned. 

III. CONTRACTOR'S crew will workfor twn days 
• ^J'^^' S^sura P#r day and the rate of pay for said employii^tnt will be 

$180.00 per day. Specific days of the week to be worked will be flexible and 
determined by mytual agreement by CONTRACTOR and 
Notification for day of wtelt to be given 1 week In advance; Notice of work 
location to be given 24 hours In advance. 

IV. Work to be undertaken by the crew will be designated bv 

and may include trash removal, moving and ipreadlng of soil arid diean up 
of completed structures. Also grass mowing. CONTRACTOR to provide 
equipment. 



V. Geographic Area: 



VI. 



Standard two days to be Monday and Tuesday each week, subject to 
mutuQily agreed changes by week to accommodate specific work 
requirements. - 



